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MAIL: a 
FOLDING PICNIC TABLE—only $29.00. : . 
For smoking pleasure, nothing is fresher tasting or a Noh crag al ope oy 
than Belair. For outdoor enjoyment, another Pr 4 Ky. 40201 a , 
fresh idea is the Belair folding picnic table. UNEVEN, KY, ' 
Opens out from its luggage-type ~~ (Check color preference O Red O Light Blue) 
carrying case to seat four. Delivered (4) Make payable to FOLDING PICNIC TABLE OFFER: 
to you for only $29.00 and one O Certified Check © Money Order 
Belair end-flap. a Belair, 
with the right touch of menthol, NAME 
and your Belair picnic table, too ag (| am 21 years of age or older) 


Offer limited. Order yours now! @p” spouse 


a peer semtmneneepsensssicicscocemsnei sas 
(No P.O. Boxes, please) 


©BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP. 


CITY STATE zip 


CO OO 
Note: Offer limited to U.S.A. and expires 7/1/75. Order now while sup- 
ply lasts. Please allow 6 to 9 weeks for delivery, $2 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. Kings, 15 mg. “tar,” 1.1mg. nicotine; Longs. 17 mg. “tar,” 
1,2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar, '74 
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ideally, 


every Saab showroom should have 
a Volvo, Audi, Dasher, BMW, 
Peugeot and Mercedes-Benz. 


We think it would be great if you 
could take a good look at our competi- 
tors when you take a good look at us. 
Because you'll find a little bit of all of 
them in every Saab 99 LE, EMS and 
WagonBack Sedan. 


Durability. 
You could compare Volvo's dur- 
able construction, for example, to our 


roll-cage construction because both 
have a unitized steel body of more 


than 4,000 welds, six strong steel posts ~~ 


and door impact panels. 


Luxury. 

You could compare the interior 
of an Audi to the spacious interior of a 
Saab. And you could compare Audi's 
standard luxury features to Saab’s 
nylon-velour reclining front bucket- 
seats, Saab’s heated drivers seat, fold- 
down rear seat, and tinted windows. 


Economy. 


You could compare the economy & 


of the Dasher (23 miles per gallon in 
city driving according to EPA tests) to 
our 2] miles per gallon in the city 
(according to the same EPA tests.)* 


Performance. 


You could compare BMW's 
exciting performance features to our 































rack-and-pinion steering, power- 
assisted four wheel disc brakes and 
fuel-injected 2 liter engine. 
Ride. 
You could compare Peugeot's 
smooth, comfortable ride to ours. 
A ride that's incredibly smooth and 
quiet because of our pivot-spring front 
suspension and a light axle rear sus- 
pension that’s so responsive, it helps 
to smooth out even the roughest roads. 
Quality. 

And you could compare such 
extra-quality features as four-wheel 
disc-brakes on Mercedes-Benz with 
the same features on Saab. Because 
both Mercedes-Benz and Saab are 
known for their dedication to precision 
engineering and automotive research 
and development. Dedication that 
has made us both technical leaders 
in the automotive industry. 

Of course, every Saab showroom 
can't have all these cars. 

But you can walk into any Saab 
showroom and find durability, 
luxury, economy, performance, 
comfort and quality. 

In every Saab you see. 

From $5,198 to $6,228 P.O.E. 


It's what a car should be. 


* Accordi ng to EPA test results for 1975 cars in simulated city driving. There are more than 450 Saab dealers nationwide 


Price does not i 


nclude dealer prep., taxes and optional equipment, if any 








Washington Correspondent Mark Sullivan, who provided most of 
the reporting behind this week’s cover story on the coal strike and its 
inflationary settlement, began learning about the problems of miners 
over five years ago. In May 1969 Sullivan was on hand in Washington 
as insurgent Union Leader Joseph (“Jock”) Yablonski announced that 
he would run for president of the United Mine Workers. Seven months 
later Yablonski, his wife and daughter lay dead in their Pennsylvania 
home, the victims of murder, “I remember well the horrors of that 
snowy January night,” says Sullivan. “I took a plane to Pittsburgh and 
drove south into the coal fields. When I tried to talk to miners the next 
day, most were afraid to discuss the matter.” 

Later Sullivan covered the trials of the Yablonskis’ killers, as 
well as the Washington court proceedings that resulted in new union 
elections. When Reformer Arnold Miller was elected president of 
the U.M.W. in 1972, Sullivan was at Miller's Maryland headquarters 
watching the returns come in. Not long 
after, he accompanied Miller back 
home to Ohley, W. Va. 

“Miller, chain-smoking, sat quietly 
in the car while an associate drove at 
top speeds over the narrow mountain 
roads,” Sullivan recalls. “Obviously the 
speed was part of the security effort 
for Miller at that time. I remember 
thinking that it was just as easy to get 
killed from hurtling off a cliff as from 
a bullet in the rear tires.” 

For this week’s story, Sullivan re- 
turned to the hills of Appalachia. This 
time the miners, though still cautious, 
were more open. “At one midnight vis- 
it to the ‘bathhouse,’ a place to change 
and wash up after work, the miners 
got so interested in talking to me that 
it drew the attention of company of- 
ficials,” says Sullivan. “They told me 
I was on company property and would 
have to leave. The miners, their tem- 
pers already short, were ready then and there to take a stand for me. 
It was a kind of final prestrike showdown.” 

Sullivan temporarily backed off, but by the next day, news of his 
curtailed visit had spread. “After that I was invited into the miners’ 
homes to conduct interviews and meet their wives and children.” 

Sullivan’s files went to New York, where Associate Editor 
James Grant wrote the story with assistance from Reporter- 
Researcher Paul Witteman. Senior Editor Marshall Loeb was in 
charge of the editing. But before leaving the coal country, Sulli- 
van ventured down into the Shoemaker Mine near Moundsville, 
W. Va., for a firsthand look at the diggers’ domain. “As I emerged 
from the gloom, I felt like a kid coming out of the tunnel spook 
ride at an amusement park,” he reports. “The best thing about it 
was seeing daylight and getting out of there.” 
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PB SS7S WNIO: santesesmenien meen 
for only $190 with this coupon 


i order your 3-pack of Spalding’s new Era-1 total performance golf balis, | 
print your name and mailing address clearly, include a check or money | 
order for $1.00 and mail this coupon today (before March 31, 1975) to: 

| CAMPAIGNS INCORPORATED | 

P.O. BOX 21 

| NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 06051 | 

| PRINT CLEARLY IN BLOCK LETTERS | 


Name 
Address 


| City State Zip. 


| Offer limited to one 3-pack per household and valid only to residents of 
the continental United States except in those states where prohibited, 
licensed or taxed. Offer expires March 31, 1975. Allow 6 weeks for | 
delivery. 
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Blended Scotch Whisky « 86 Proof + ©1974 + William Grant & Sons Inc., Edison, N.J. * Importers 
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Pack a bag and 

runaway to Negril 

where you'll find 

7 deserted miles of beach. 
Plus rum punch, lobster 
anda hammock. 





Here’s the place to feel 
unpressured. 

And young. 

At Negril, you laze on 
isolated sands. Nibble sim- 
ple foods. Play in a tropical 
sea. (We're south of the 
Bahamas.) 

The only businessman 
in sight is a seashell-seller. 

It’s a hamlet of scattered 
dwellers. With no phones. 


omaica Tourist Board— New Yo 


The near place—with faraway pleasures. 


No floor shows. 

There are just 2 hotels. 

You can go barefoot. 
Not dress all day. Beach- 
comb. Watch sunsets. Rent 
a tree house! 

Try a little Negril. 

Then drift around to our 
other beaches. 

We have sleek hotel 
beaches. Coves to “discov- 
er.” Beaches near golf, ten- 


rk. Washingt D« Ange Chicag 





nis. Beaches to scuba from, 
Sailfish from, lunch on. 

Even beaches to go to 
parties on. At night. With 
lanterns. Suckling pigs. 
Stars. Guitars. The works. 

And—wonderful. 

For more about our 
wonders (beaches to moun- 
tains to starry nights), see 
a travel agent or Jamaica 
Tourist Board. 
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is“burial insurance”all you have? 


New York Life suggests you should provide 
your family with considerably more. 


If you're like most people, you already have some _ security for your family is through an adequate and well- 
life insurance. Your mind is at ease. planned life insurance program. If you should die, it will 

But take a look at it. If all you've got is $5,000 worth, guarantee your wife and children the money to continue 
you really only have what people used to call “burial in- living a decent life. 
surance” —enough for final expenses, a decent funeral. and How much life insurance would that take? That 
that’s about it. depends on your special needs. Your New York Life Agent 

And if “burial insurance” is what you own, then can help you analyze your requirements, 
obviously you don’t have enough to do what life insurance _ then develop a program within your means. 
is primarily designed to do: protect the living. See him, or her, soon. 


The soundest, surest way to provide basic financial We guarantee tomorrow today. 





New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. Life, Health and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 


No matter what your choice 
in a new GM car or truck, 
there’s a choice of sensational 
Delco sound systems you can 
order for it. 

Delco sound systems are 
the factory-installed equipment 
available on Chevrolet, Buick, 
@)lesiteloyi(ome mentarvemrtete! 
Cadillac passenger cars, as well 
as on Chevrolet and GMC 


trucks. 


*Check your dealer for specific Delco radio availability by car model. Radios shown are (top to bottom) Chevrole 
Cadillac AM-FM signal seeking stereo, Buick AM-FM stereo with ste 


AM-FM stereo with stereo tape 


Your GM dealer can offer 
you a wide choice of sound 
pleasures in Delco stereo 
systems*. On most car models 
you can order an AM-FM 
stereo radio with a 10 
Yecta teem ltrjeleleiacess| 
tuner or even an 
FaW\ O WAY eae se) 
radio with a stereo 
tape deck and 
Crossfire speakers. 


Delco Electronics, El 


of Delco stereo systems, has 


Delco stereo. 
Sound choice for GM car buyers. 


TH 
eae 


specialized eM ORY Metab eTet (oy 
for more than 38 years. Delco 
sound systems are built to the 
Rretelertae (Moya otol ol @2\y Me-tartele! 
fa atlel qretnutsleyem 
So when you're 
considering which 
new car you want, 
be sure to consider 
which Delco sound 
system you want. 
Let your dealer 
know you want Delco. 
Delco Electronics. The 
re)thete Me) am @i-telaie:¥ AY Colne) ae 


t AM with stereo tape, Pontiac 


sreo tape, Oldsmobile AM-FM stereo. 





“For people who want to start - 
a library of their own, 
here’s a nice beginning: «....:»i.;. 
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Pigasso 


Lig oe 


Eerdmans’ HANDBOOK TO THE BIBLE. A colorful family 
reference book that gives a real understanding of the scriptures in 
their historical context, with answers to almost every imaginable 
question about Biblical times and places. Combines the most helpful 
features of a Bible dictionary, atlas and commentary. Every home 
should have one. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing. $12.95. 

THE REAL AMERICA by Ben J. Wattenberg. Startling factual 


information on everything from today’s economics to the ecology 


movement, based on an incredible bank of data from the U.S. Census, 


the opinion pollsters and our major industries. What emerges is an 
unexpected and heartening portrait of the real America. Doubleday 
$10.00. 

‘THE WORLD ATLAS OF FOOD, written by renowned 
connoisseurs, including James Beard. Combines the best feat 
an encyclopedia of food, a gastronomic atlas of the world, an 
superlative cookbook with over 500 mouthwatering recipes for the 
great regional specialties, many chosen by the experts. Includes many 
beautiful illustrations. Simon & Schuster. $29.95 

AMY VANDERBILT’S ETIQUETTE, a completely revised and 
completely reset edition of the standard reference work in the field of 
manners. Covers everything you need to know for today’s changing 
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life-style, and details all the traditional customs. A must for the bride, 


the best mistake-preventer of all. Doubleday. $7.95. Thumb indexed, 
$8.95 
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WINNIE-THE-POOH and THE WINNIE-THE-POOH 
CALENDAR BOOK, both colorfully alive with the charming 
characters from the vast imagination of A.A. Milne as illustrated by 
Ernest H. Shepard. Pooh and Piglet, Eeyore, Rabbit and Kanga 
entertain throughout the book and on every page of this intriguing 
calendar, E.P. Dutton & Co., Inc. Book, in color for the first ume, 
$6.95. Calendar, $2.95. 

GOODBYE PICASSO, by David Douglas Duncan. A touchingly 


beautiful farewell tribute by Picasso's closest friend and world-famou 


photographer. Duncan's lens catches Picasso at home, at his most 
candid. Some of the paintings from the author’s private collection are 
printed here for the first time. A glorious achievement. Grosset & 
Dunlap. $35.00. 


WALDENBOOKS IS 

THE NATION’S LARGEST 
BOOKSTORE CHAIN. 
FOR THE STORE 


NEAREST YOU CALL Waldenbooks 


AMERICAS BEST SELLER 


800-246-6000 TOLL-FREE 
ANYTIME. 

(IN CONNECTICUT CALL 
1-800-882-6500). 





CAN A SKINNY-LOOKING 1'2-POUNDER 
NO BIGGER THAN YOUR HAND 
TAKE ON A TAPE RECORDER 


TWICE ITS WEIGHT 
LU S BRS VA 5; 






















~ One, a masterpiece of miniaturization, 
the TRQ-10. The other, a workhorse of a 
portable; the twin-motored TRQ-340. 
Both have full-feature cassette- 
recording capabilities. Both have a 

warranty that covers transistors for 

5 years, parts and labor for | year. Both 

are products of the high technology 

Hitachi is famous for around the world. 

Does that answer the question? For 

more information, write Hitachi Sales 

Corp. of America, Dept. TM-A, 

401 W. Artesia Blvd., 

Compton, Calif. 90220. 


© HITACHI 


working small wonders in sound 


Black-and-Biue Comic 


LENNY 
Directed by BOB FOSSE 
Screenplay by JULIAN BARRY 


Since his death by overdose in 1966, 
the myth of Lenny Bruce as an outlaw 
saint who gave his life to the cause of 
free speech has become an article of 
faith among the culturally disaffected of 
many moral, political and even sexual 
persuasions. According to their hagiog- 
raphy, Bruce was hounded into drugs, 
poverty, madness and finally suicide by 
a repressively puritanical Establish- 
ment. It is upon this belief that a Broad- 
way show, several books and now Bob 
Fosse’s movie have fed—or tried to feed 

Until now, the commercial results 
have surprised eager entrepreneurs by 
their failure to attain superhit status. It 
may be that there is less to Bruce’s leg- 
end than meets the enthusiast’s eye. 

The facts that emerge from even the 
most sympathetic treatments of Bruce’s 
life indicate that he was self-destructive 
long before an informal coalition of cops 
and lower-court judges ganged up to vis- 
it destruction on him. At its best and 
freshest in the late “SOs and early "60s, 
Bruce’s satire helped begin the process 
of cauterizing long-ignored social 
wounds. His use of previously forbidden 
words to make jokes about subjects long 
forbidden in public was in some small 
way liberating. Bruce insisted in his rou- 
tines that all of us—Presidents and 
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HOFFMAN AS LENNY 
Less than a legend. 


TIME, NOVEMBER 25, 1974 





PERRINE AS BRUCE'S WIFE 
The truth is not bared. 


Popes, straights and gays, celebrities and 
commoners—share equally in the ob- 
scene anguish of an absurd existence 
And he really should not have been pun- 
ished for making the point 

Early Wounds. On the other hand, 
if he had been less wounded himself be- 
fore he found his true comic voice, if he 
had not found doom so attractive, he 
could have survived assaults from the 
law at its lowest, least sensitive levels 

Lenny at least mentions the fact that 
Bruce contracted a tragic, mutually de- 
structive marriage with a blonde strip- 
per. It whispers that they were into 
heavy drugs and that he was forcing her 
into kinky sex long before the public or 
the cops took any notice of him. But 
the film does not explore this material 
with anything like the candor of Albert 
Goldman’s recent biography 

Discretion may have been imposed 
upon Lenny’s creators by their obliga- 
tion to protect his survivors. But the film 
is equally without insight on a less pri- 
vate issue. It fails to explore why sud- 
den and belated celebrity ean bend the 
minds of lifelong flops like Bruce. It af- 
flicts such people with a belief that now, 
having paid heavy dues, they are en- 
titled to act out all their long-suppressed 
fantasies of power. The failure to deal 
with this point lends credence to the 
lurking suspicion that the moviemakers 
prefer myth-making to truth-telling 

Showfolk love martyrology as much 
as political people do. Fearing and lov- 
ing the audience which has so much 
power over them, the temptation to pre- 
sent someone like Bruce as a misunder- 
stood genius, an artist ahead of his 
reactionary times is irresistible. So Di- 
rector Fosse cops out, buying and sell- 
ing, without insight or irony, his pro- 


Help for 


bewildered 
consumer's... 


harassed 
homeowners... 


puzzled investors. 


See how MONEY, the new 
monthly magazine from Time 
Incorporated, can help save you 
hundreds, maybe thousands, of 
dollars —on car and life insurance, 
home maintenance, food purchases, 
| taxes, investments. For the whole 
point of MONEY is to help you 
manage your money more effectively 
more imaginatively. So you always 
gain the best value when you buy, 
sell, save, borrow, invest. 

Shouldn't you be reading a 
magazine that can help you fight 
inflation? 


Put MONEY to work for you. 
Sample a copy at no risk and see for 
yourself if MONEY isn’t everything we 
say it is. Just call toll-free 800-621-8200 
| (in Illinois 800-972-8302). Order 12 
issues at the special rate of $6.95— 
$2.05 less than the basic rate. If 
MONEY ’s not for you, write cancel on 
your bill. And keep your first issue free. 
There's just no way you can lose by 
trying MONEY. 


Why save for the facare? 





Money /Time & Life Bldg./ 
541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Ill. 60611 
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Color-keyed charts like this make the evolution- 
ary processes easy to understand. 


It is two million years ago. On an African savanna, a strange creature browses 
for food. He looks something like an ape and also like a man. He walks on two legs—yet his 
forehead is low and sloping, his jaw thrusts forward. He doesn’t know it—but he represents 

a giant step forward in evolution. For he is the “missing link” between ape and man... 


TIME 
LIFE 


BOOKS 


presents a spectacular series... 


THE EMERGENCE 
OF MAN 


.-. filled with the latest discoveries that now make it possible 
for you to penetrate the mysterious origins of life 
and the 20,000 generations of man. 


Begin with 
The Missing Link 


yours to enjoy free for 10 days 


Today, that creature who first ventured to 
raise himself above the other animals no 
longer exists; he has become you. Unique. 
Set apart from the 2 million other species 
living on the planet by a thumb that makes 
your hand a precision tool . . . by a knee 
that “locks” you in a comfortable upright 
position . . . and by your capacity for ab- 
stract thought and speech. All this, and 
more, has enabled your species to dominate 
the earth. And yet you share, with every 
other creature that ever lived, the same 
origins — the same accident that led to the 
spontaneous creation of the first single- 
celled algae 3.5 billion years ago. 

How did it all happen? What was the 
evolutionary process that led to Man and 
his conquest of a harsh and hostile environ- 
ment? You will find the amazing story in 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS’ new series, THE 
EMERGENCE OF MAN. 

Your introductory volume, The Missing 
Link, shows you the stranger-than-science- 
fiction world of Australopithecus, the ape 
man. You'll feel a sense of immediacy and 
visual adventure in the incredibly lifelike 
pictorial technique: photo-painting. And a 
fact-filled text enriched with over 100 illus- 
trations gives you fascinating new answers 
to age-old questions about the evolution of 
man. 

The answers come from some of the 
world’s most eminent authorities on anthro- 
pology, archeology, zoology and paleoan- 
thropology: Margaret Mead; Sherwood L. 
Washburn; Bernard Campbell and Ralph 


S. Solecki. They have helped create the most 
authentic, up-to-date library of books on 
this subject available today. Once you've 
experienced the high adventure of The 
Missing Link, you'll eagerly anticipate the 
rest of the books in the series. In books such 
as Life Before Man, The First Men, Cro- 
Magnon Man and The First Cities, you'll 
witness the development of all the charac- 
teristics that make men human. 

For an unforgettable trip into the origins 
of everything you are and know, take ad- 
vantage of our introductory offer: Examine 
The Missing Link for 10 days. If it doesn't 
make you want to own it, send it back. If 
you do keep it, pay just $5.95 ($6.95 in 
Canada) plus shipping and handling, and we 
will then send you other volumes in THE 
EMERGENCE OF MAN series at the rate 
of one approximately every other month, on 
the same free examination terms. You may 
cancel this arrangement at any time. For 
your introductory volume, send the order 
form or write to: Time-Life Books, Dept. 
3306, Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


Plus an absolutely Free 
Wall Chart & Map 
Depicts milestones in the evolution of © 


man. Suitable for home, office, or 
schoolroom. In color, 30% x 20 inches, 
it's yours to keep as a gift for accepting 
our 10-day trial offer. 
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Do you know: 


why the human fetus has gills? 
when man first began to bury 
his dead? 

when the nuclear family began? 
how cooking food changed 
man’s face? 

how speech evolved? 

why man can speak and apes 
can't? 

what dinosaurs were really like 
and what enabled them to rule 
the earth for 135 million years? 
what the latest findings are on 
“the missing link"? 

in what way Neanderthal Man 
was “religious’’? 

if any creatures except man 
use tools? 

whether or not there are still 
Neanderthals among us? 

if the land near the South Pole 
could once have been 
sub-tropical? 
























































Life Before Man « Cro-Magnon Man « 
The Neanderthals « The Monument Builders 



















How to block it. Try STRESSTABS* 600 
High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins, a 
unique vitamin product especially 
formulated to treat vitamin deficiencies 
resulting from physiological stress. Injuries, 
chronic overwork, an infection, fever, too 
many martini lunches, a bad cold, dieting, 
may cause nutritional deficiencies. Doctors 
recommend STRESSTABS 600 in physio- 
logical stress to help replace these deficiencies 
and maintain good nutritional balance 
Why stress can rob you of vitamins. 
Stress can upset your body's equilibrium 
and greatly increase your need for the 
water-soluble vitamins, B complex and C. 
Why these? Unlike the other vitamins, 


Stresstabs 600 


High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins 


Itcan dump Sunday 


your body doesn't stockpile them for 
emergency use. Under stress, your body 

may use up more of these essential B and 

C vitamins than your daily meals provide 
STRESSTABS 600 can satisfy increased 
vitamin needs. STRESSTABS 600 is a 
therapeutic vitamin formulation that 

includes 600 ma. of 
Vitamin C. It 
satisfies your body's 
above-normal water 
soluble vitamin 
needs by providing 
above-normal 
quantities. 












and 
Monday quarterbacks alike. 


Vitamin Bi_....---- 15mg 
Vitamin Be----- - 15mg 
Vitamin Be - - 5mg 
Vitamin Bi2 5 megm 
Vitamin C 600 ma 
Niacinamide 100 mg 


Vitamin E (as d-Alpha Tocophery| 
Acid Succinate) 30 Units 
Calcium Pantothenate 20 mg 


And it’s easily available. You can buy 
STRESSTABS 600 at all drugstores without 


a prescription. Ask your pharmacist about it 


A product of Lederle Laboratories 
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“When youre competing in a big league, 
you need a big league bank: 


Speaking is John Rogers, President of Bates and Rogers Construction 
Corporation. “To make the kind of progress we wanted in the construction 
industry, Bates and Rogers needed a relationship with a bank large enough in size 
and perspective to understand our business and to provide the right kind of 
financing without delay. 

“Case in point: In 1972, we began a highway bridge project which required a 
front-end commitment on our part of several hundred thousand dollars. We had a 
payroll to meet, steel requirements, and we had to get additional equipment to the 
job site. Continental Bank came through quickly with the financing that allowed 
us to get started. Then when we began to receive progress payments from our 
customer, we were already on the road to a successful project. 

“Obviously our success is attributable to our own experience and capability, B Afr 
but Continental has shown how a great bank can help us successfully 
compete in a highly competitive industry.” 

If you're competing in any league, talk toa WV 
Continental Banker. He'll tell you about the broad 
experience and services Continental can offer. Call CONTINENTAL BANK 
Mike Feltes, Commercial Banking Department at CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
31 2/828-4087. 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60693 








SPECIAL REPORT 
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On September 5, 1974 America sat for its portrait. One hundred of 
the world’s best photographers fanned out across the nation to 
capture the look of the land, the faces of the people, the rhythm of 
life in the U.S.A. on the eve of our Bicentennial celebration. They 
took more than 60,000 pictures in 24 hours: a Maine lobsterman 
setting out at dawn, a rock festival in Ohio, a ballet class in New 
York, a ferryboat arriving in Puget Sound, the France leaving on 
her last voyage. Here in this LIFE Special Report is the 

whole rich tapestry of America at a moment in time. An extraor- 
dinary document to see and share, a conversation piece now— and 
a collectors’ item for the future. 


ON SALE WHEREVER YOU BUY MAGAZINES. 











CINEMA 


tagonist’s own version of his life and 
hard times. As he proved in Cabaret, 
he has a fine eye for the gritty details of 
the grimiest levels of show business, but 
here realism (the film is shot in grubby 
black and white) reinforces the mistak- 
en belief that Fosse’s account is the full 
truth about Lenny. 

About one thing there can be no res- 
ervations, and that is the quality of the 
acting. Valerie Perrine is both lovely and 
touching as Bruce’s wife; Stanley Beck 
manages to be both tricky and sympa- 
thetic as his agent. Gary Morton, best 
known until now as Lucille Ball's hus- 
band, does a funny, brutal turn as one 
of those comics who bill themselves “Mr. 
Entertainment.” Finally, there is Dus- 
tin Hoffman in the title role, again as- 
serting his claim to being today’s great 
character leading man. His mimicry of 
Bruce’s onstage mannerisms is uncanny, 
but what is awesome is the range of emo- 
tion he commands in the intimate 
scenes. Loving and loveless, adolescent- 
ly joyful or darkly sadistic, paranoid and 
fearless, aggressive and pitiful, he gives 
a complex and mercurial performance. 
He alone makes Lenny worth seeing. It 
is finally the honesty, energy and intel- 
ligence he brings to his search for the 
truth about an elusive figure by which 
one measures the rest of the film—and 
finds it wanting ® Richard Schickel 


God's Littered Acre 


THE KLANSMAN 
Directed by TERENCE YOUNG 
Screenplay by MILLARD KAUFMAN 
and SAMUEL FULLER 


Dark doings down South. For one 
thing, quite a few women in the small 
town of Ellenton, Ala., are susceptible 
to rape. When the Ellenton citizens are 
not raping, they are running straight 
through the whole bloody catalogue of 
violence—punch-outs, castrations and 
murders. Ellenton is so thoroughly rot- 
ten that not even the Jaycees come out 
of hiding 

Only Sheriff Big Track Bascomb 
(Lee Marvin) has the gumption to stick 
his head out the window—generally the 
one on the side of his patrol car, in which 
he tours the county trying to keep the 
high crimes to a minimum. Breck Stan- 
cill (Richard Burton) knows a little bet- 
ter. A Southern aristocrat gone to seed, 
he usually stays inside his house on top 
of Stancill’s Mountain, spending his days 
mostly by swilling Ballantine’s Scotch 
and remembering a forebear who was 
strung up by the townspeople for being 
soft on slavery. Stancill lets blacks live 
on his mountain rent free, but he is hard- 
ly a fighting liberal. Nevertheless. he 
sure riles the good old boys, especially 
Butt Cutt Cates (Cameron Mitchell) 

All these chickens come home to 
roost when a young black man called 
Garth (O.J. Simpson) witnesses a 
friend’s murder at the hands of rabid 
Ku Kluxers and goes out for revenge 
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People either ask for Beefeater, 
or they ask for gin. 











No other Caribbean island can fill your nights so 


Vacationers light up Cristo Chapel in Old San Juan with a flash camera with its charming Spanish Colonial architecture, much of it restored. Its 
This oldest city in the United States is particularly beautiful at night— shops, restaurants and museums can enthrall you for days—and nights. 


Show time offers you a wemendous choice in Puerto Rico. Splashy Parisian reviews More top restaurants are listed in Fodor's for Puerto Rico 
big-name stars, local pop stars, rock groups, intimate theater, symphony concerts, folk than for any other Caribbean island. Enjoy Continental. 
dancing, ballet, more. That's if you're up to it after your exciting day in the sun American or Puerto Rican food 





completely as the Complete Island, Puerto Rico 


f you want lots of sunlight, come 

to any Caribbean island. If you 

want night-lights, too—come to 
Puerto Rico. 

Our Complete Island comes 
complete with more exciting things 
to do before and after sundown than 
any other Caribbean island. 

So after your big day in Puerto 
Rico— sunning, swimming, explor- 
. poi eo ing—get ready for a big night. 

San Juan ishenigheie comer oft Caribbean Theres “Want to be entertained? San 
casinos, or just strolling through old Spanish streets. Juan offers a dazzling variety. The 
biggest names in show business on 
stage for great hotel shows. Disco- 
théques. The Tapia Theater in Old 
San Juan with operas, zarzuelas 
(Spanish operettas), ballet, and 
great drama. 

See lively theater companies 
with contemporary plays in Spanish 
and English. The Puerto Rican 
Symphony Orchestra and the Fes- 
tival Casals. And more. 

Would you like to try your luck? 
Play roulette, blackjack, craps in 
our plush casinos. (In the daytime, 
Flamenco dancers prance in an Old San Juan nightclub horse racing.) For something more 
While you feel the glow of your suntan, feel the pulse of exotic, cockfights. 

Puerto Rican music, Or pop. Or rock. Or folk. If you prefer, you can just stroll 
the lamplit streets of Old San Juan, 
the oldest city in the United States. 

While you're here you'll be using 
American dollars and speaking 
English with most of us. It is our 
second language. 

So welcome to the Complete 
Island. 

You will find more to do with 
your vacation dollar here than on 
any other island in the Caribbean. 


Pelee aiee tate lenlcnl en teienienlententen 
Puerto Rico Information Center 
Dept. TC-2 

8 W. Sist Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10020 


Please send me your new free 24-page 
booklet with 64 color photographs of the 
Complete Island, Puerto Rico. I want to 
find out about al/ the things I can’t find 
on any other Caribbean island. 









Name 


Address 
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There are far more casinos in Be alone together when you want—or join the crowd. 
Puerto Rico than you will find on This couple is overlooking the courtyard of a small 
any other Caribbean island, hotel that was once a quiet convent in Old San Juan. 

























When jeans are too casual 
and a tailored suit is too dressy, 
a man needs The Comfort Suit 
_ from Tobias. So suit yourself. 
_. Ask for Tobias in easy-care 100% 
F._Encron polyester double knits 
at fine stores near you. 


e 


_ Style, fit and quality 
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TROON 8G TM OF AMERICAN ENR OO. OMA NE 


I: 1 Korzin Co) ABO Sen-ce St Los Angeles, Calif, 90015 


800-228-9000 
_ gets you Hyatt world wide and 


toll free. 
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Peo i 4 7 iy , { eo " 
fEe 4 I . 2 ie - Set Regenc¥ Hare 
The finest hotels inthe world answer 
when you dial 800-228-9000. 
They're alike in only one respect: each 
is excitingly different from anything else 





on earth. Sky-high atriums, soaring 
crystal globe elevators, a whole wide 
world of bright smiles. 

And all you have to know is 800-228-9000. 





Rod and Judy Emery 
have gotten a new house without 
moving out of their old one. 


GAF ROOFING AND SIDING. 


They said 
“goodbye”’ 
to their 
old roof. 
And said 
“hello” to 

; . a new roof 

of GAF Timberline* 

self-sealing™ asphalt 
shingles. Shingles that 

gave the Emery’s home a 

new warmth and charm as 

well as a wind-resistant, 






fire-resistant, leak-resist- 
ant roof over their heads. 
Then they said ‘‘fare- 
well” to their old sid 
and made a welcome 
change to GAF Vanguard 
vinyl siding. Siding that 
gave them the traditional 
look of clapboard without 
the traditional problems 
of rot, replacement and 
repainting 
| Quite a 


ry 





move, 
Emerys 
agreed. | 
cost them 
only a fraction of a whole 


+ 


new house, and best 


the 





of all, they didn’t really 
have to say “goodbye’”’ 
to anybody. 

For your nearest GAF 
building materials dealer, 
see the Yellow Pages. Or for 
further information, write 
GAF Building Products 
GAF Corporation, 
140West 51st St., 

New York, N.Y 
10020 








SIMPSON & BURTON IN KLANSMAN 
Names rented for the occasion. 


Stancill is finally forced to forsake his 
bleary detachment. At the climax the 
corpses sure pile up 

There are a couple of well-known 
names among the credits. One of the 
scriptwriters is Millard Kaufman, who 
wrote Bad Day at Black Rock. His part- 
ner is Samuel Fuller, a sort of American- 
primitive film maker (The Steel Helmet, 





The Naked Kiss) beloved of film noir afi- 
cionados. Director Terence Young has 
a few James Bond movies like From 
Russia with Love and Thunderball to his 
credit. Maybe these names were all rent- 
ed for the occasion, as camouflage. The 
evidence on-screen strongly suggests 
that The Klansman was made pseudon- 
ymously by the Snopes family, trying to 
cash in on the cracker-violence genre pi- 
oneered by Walking Tall. Come to think 
of it though, The Klansman lacks that 
certain Snopesian gusto. All it has is a 
drag-tail rankness. 8 Jay Cocks 


Bamboozled 


THE INTERNECINE PROJECT 
Directed by KEN HUGHES 
Screenplay by BARRY LEVINSON 
and JONATHAN LYNN 


Underneath this inelegant collection 
of cinematic scraps is a pretty fair no- 
tion for a thriller: how the smooth, am- 
bitious organizer of a small cell of in- 
dustrial and political informers pro- 
grams each of the members to kill one 
another. The members take information 
from various fields of specialization and 
pass it along to a clever control, who 
uses it in turn to blackmail and barter 
for positions of power. He wants to liq- 
uidate them to consolidate his power and 
go on to bigger plots. His plan is car- 
ried out almost according to the letter, 





CINEMA 


with just one hitch, stashed right at the 
end of the movie like a one-celled flash- 
light at the end of a long tunnel 

There are some talented people in 
the cast: James Coburn, Ian Hendry, 
Harry Andrews, and Lee Grant trying 
mightily to lend substance to someone’s 
bad fantasy of a newspaper woman. Vir- 
tually the entire movie is taken up with 
the planning and negotiation of the in- 
ternecine bloodbath, with a few allow- 
ances for subtleties like characterization 
There is, however, a rather nice sugges- 
tion throughout the film that in the 
world of applied politics, the real vil- 
lians—detached, manipulative, power- 
ful—can engineer anything, including 
a succession of murders, and tally up 
the results like the box score of a 
doubleheader. 

This theme remains dim, however 
The viewer's thoughts are likely to wan- 
der to more pressing issues while bat- 
tling to keep awake. In all such elab- 
orately wrought plans, for instance, the 
main honcho always has an incredibly 
neat set of plans, immaculately typed 
on an electric typewriter. Who does this 
for him? Surely he is too busy with his 
villainy to take the time to sit down at 
the IBM himself. Does he have a pri- 
vate secretary? Does he phone up Of- 
fice Temporaries? And what happens to 
these worthies once they set eyes on his 
secret plans and type them up? It hard- 
ly bears thinking on. BJ.C 


THE SEAGRAMS GIN 
FRENCH MARTINI. 


Make your martini your 


usual way, then add a couple 


of drops of cognac. 


y 


Seagramss Extra Dry. The Perfect Martini Gin. 
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Seagram Distillers Company, N. Y., N.Y. 86/90 Proof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Grain 
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ALPERT TALKS TO REPORTER AFTER SURRENDER 


AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 


TRAIN 





BICENTENNIAL TRAIN POSTER 
12 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Oracular Breastbones 


Squirrels are scurrying to gather up 
an inordinate number of nuts. Geese and 
other birds are heading south as much 
as a month earlier than usual. To add 
to the forbidding configuration, the for- 
ward end of the woolly bear caterpillar 
is ominously darker this season. For le- 
gions of hunters, woodsmen and stu- 
dents of weather arcana, the evidence 
is plain—a harsh winter lies ahead. The 
omens, they warn, are all but unani- 
mous: animal fur is thicker, the perch 
are running deeper, and the pine tree is 
unusually laden with seeds. Linwood 
Rideout of Bowdoinham, Me., a hunt- 
ing guide for 40 years, gauges the se- 
verity of the winter to come by the rel- 
ative whiteness of a wild goose’s 
breastbone after the bird has been roast- 
ed and eaten. He last week reported the 
bone “as white as river ice. That means 
heavy snows and a hard winter for sure.” 

Science, as might be expected, de- 
cries such prognosticators as unreliable 
Weathermen at Washington's National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion point out that squirrels are hoard- 
ing nuts mostly because nuts are more 
plentiful. For its forecasts, the NOAA 
turns to an array of computers, and 
they indicate—well, guess what? The 
“chances are 14 to | that this winter 
will be colder than that of 1973.” One 
meteorologist with the National Weath- 
er Service, his tongue wrapped warmly 
in his cheek, was less confident: “I talk 
to the squirrels in my backyard every 
morning, and they don’t know any more 
about the weather than I do.” 


In from the Cold 


In a footnote to the years of the coun- 
terculture, former Political Revolution- 
ary Jane Alpert, 27, last week surren- 
dered to federal authorities in New York 
City after living on the lam for 44 years. 
She had jumped bail after her convic- 
tion in 1970 for conspiring to bomb 
Manhattan buildings as part of the ex- 
treme left’s anti-Establishment, anti- 
corporation, antiwar crusade. 

Much had happened in the interval. 
The Viet Nam War had ended for 
Americans. A comrade-in-arms, de- 
scribed by Alpert’s attorney as her lover, 
had been killed in 1971 as lawmen 
stormed New York’s Attica state prison 
to quell a convict uprising. Over the 
years Alpert, a Swarthmore graduate 
and ardent feminist, concluded that the 


radical movement was male dominated 
and sexist. She also tired of life as a fu- 
gitive. “I did not want to spend my life 
hiding out,” she told Federal District 
Judge Milton Pollack. Accompanied by 
her parents (her father is a dental-equip- 
ment manufacturer), Alpert described 
her return as “the happiest day of my 
life.” 

Where had she been? Her lawyer 
would not say, except that she had 
worked at a regular job somewhere in 
the US., presumably under an assumed 
identity. She now faces up to five years 
in prison on the conspiracy charge, an- 
other five for fleeing. Her return raised 
speculation about whether such other 
young women radicals as Kathy Boudin, 
who fled a bombed-out Greenwich Vil- 
lage town house in 1970, and Patricia 
Swinton, charged as a co-conspirator 
with Alpert but never found by police, 
may also come in out of the cold. A more 
intriguing question was whether Heiress 
Patricia Hearst is either willing or able 
to escape her radical abductors and re- 
embrace the family she has publicly as- 
sailed 


History on the Rails 


One aspect of the nation’s Bicenten- 
nial celebration gets rolling next April, 
when a 24-car American Freedom Train 
pulls out of Boston on a 21-month cross- 
country journey. On the outside of ten 
of the red-white-and-blue cars of the 
train, display cases will highlight the na- 
tion's past; inside, each car will contain 
one segment of what the train’s spon- 
sors call “a moving monument to his- 
tory”: such themes in the national life 
as “Origins,” “Exploration and Expan- 
sion,” “Sports” and the like. The exhib- 
its will include carefully culled artifacts, 
documents, photographs and other 
memorabilia—from inflammatory Rev- 
olutionary broadsides to a film of Babe 
Ruth hitting a home run. 

Funded by $5 million from five ma- 
jor corporations, as well as a number of 
private contributors, the train will pass 
through 48 states, and expects to attract 
up to 2,000 visitors an hour at 76 stops. 
A four-car preliminary version of the 
train has already traveled 17,000 miles 
to 74 cities, harbinger of the full-size 
train to come. When that vehicle, pow- 
ered by a steam locomotive, gets under 
way, it will be carrying such diverse sam- 
ples of the national heritage as the first 
Bible printed in the U.S., George Wash- 
ington’s copy of the Constitution, a slave 
bill of sale, a lunar rover and a copy of 
the Louisiana Purchase deal 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


SECRETARY OF STATE KISSINGER BRIEFING PRESIDENT FORD BEFORE HIS TRIP TO THE FAR EAST 


DIRCK HALSTEAD 


Ford Makes His First Foray Overseas 


The first hundred days 
of his presidency were 
blighted by raging infla- 
tion, deepening recession 
and, after a good beginning, growing 
doubts about his ability to lead the na- 
tion. As a result, both friends and foes 
urged Gerald Ford to stay in Washing- 
ton this week and work on the domes- 
tic problems that had piled up while he 
campaigned uphill for Republicans in 
the recent elections. But Ford felt a coms 
mitment to make his first trip abrog@ 
as President. During the eight-day jofif- 
ney, he planned to reassure Japan @fid 
South Korea about continuing U .S@gup- 
port and to chat with Soviet Party@hief 
Leonid Brezhnev about nucle@farms 
limitations; no major new agfetments 
were expected at any of the si@ps 

Ford took off on Sundgjfrom An- 
drews Air Force base with@@f entourage 
of 80 from the White Hgiigt and a press 
contingent of 153. Agppeview of what 
he would find at eacki$fp 

JAPAN. Frome point of view of 
domestic Japangg@ppolitics, the timing 
Of Ford’s visit was un- 
fortunate. Once Ju 
pars most popula? 
politician, Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka is 
now fighting for his political life. His 
popularity had already slipped badly be- 
cause of inflation, recession and the en- 
ergy crisis when the monthly magazine 
Bungei-Shunju accused him in October 
of corrupt ‘financial dealings and tax 
evasion. Tanaka denied the charges, 
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Viadivostok 


Sot, Nov 23 





promised to reveal all the facts and 
tried to consolidate his position by 
reshuffling his Cabinet 

But rivals within Tanaka's own 
Biberaagemiperatic Party have vowed 
10 step up CH@ESBunseat him as soon 
As Ford leaves Japaiiig@mtisziday. If Ta- 
naka is still in office whCr*aHg Diet. con- 
venes in December, opposition Tempers 
plan to grill him at length about his 
financial activities, thereby hamstring- 
ing the government’s normal functions 
and further damaging his party's image 
If Tanaka survives that session, he will 
face another fight at a Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party conference in December 

Ford is the first U.S. President to 
visit Japan. Dwight Eisenhower planned 
to go in 1960 but canceled the trip at 
the last minute because of massive pro- 
tests by Japanese leftists. There were 
demonstrations in advance of Ford’s trip 
too, including fire-bombings of the 
American and Soviet embassies by ex- 
tremists. No real damage resulted 

In 1960 the mammoth anti-Amer- 
ican demonstrations were spearheaded 
by the Zengakuren, a tautly disciplined, 
powerful army of leftist students. The 
Penbaiosen have since faded out of ex- 
istence as M@aemmembers who did not 
entirely forsake raQ¥@@ipelitics turned 
to terrorism. Now the lefUtSt@iiiiwe splin- 
tered into numerous tiny and nOWiigmpef- 
fective groups. Aside from staging age. 
casional bombing, they spend most Of 
their time in internecine street fighting. 
Some regard themselves as Maoists, oth- 
ers call themselves “Guevarristas”;-one 


organization, the “East Asian Anti-Jap- 
anese Armed Front,” seems primarily 
to oppose what it calls “a new brand of 
Japanese colonialism,” meaning Japa- 
nese business activities in Asia 

Weak as they are, the leftist groups 
are unpredictable, and any of them 
would relish upsetting Ford’s visit. To 
ensure the President's safety, the Jap- 
@neselpOverament assigned 10,000 po- 
licemen (O"PHRrahiiiitineaddition. an 
advance party of 40 Secret 
Service men went over the 
itinerary, vetoing any ideas 
that seemed to be too dan- 
gerous. Among them was 
Ford’s suggestion that he attend an ex- 
hibition baseball game between the New 
York Mets and a Japanese all-star team 
Secret Service men carefully examined 
Ford’s accommodations in the lavish 
300-room Akasaka Palace, which was 
modeled on Versailles during 1899-1909 
and refurbished recently at a cost of $33 
million. 

Tuesday morning Ford was to have 
an audience with Emperor Hirohito, 
who planned to honor him that 
evening with a formal banquet 
at the Imperial Palace. Og 
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MURAVIN-—SOVFOTO 


A Strange Summit Site 


When Russian settlers founded an 
outpost on the Pacific Coast in 1860, 
they named it “Ruler of the East,” part- 
ly to taunt the Chinese. The magnificent 
harbor was the choicest item in a ter- 
ritorial package that Alexander II had 
wrested from the politically declining 
and militarily impotent Manchu rulers 
of China in one-sided frontier adjust- 
ments in the mid-19th century. 

To this day, the name of the city 
sounds provocative to Chinese ears, and 
even though Communists have replaced 
monarchs in both Moscow and Peking, 
conflicting claims on Vladivostok and 
the surrounding Maritime Province 
have flared up frequently during the 
Sino-Soviet quarrel. In March 1963, the 
Chinese newspaper The People's Daily 
attacked the Kremlin for retaining con- 
trol over land that “Russian imperial- 
ists” had acquired by “unequal and tem- 
porary treaties.” 

For the Russians, Vladivostok was 
the most fortuitous acquisition in the Far 


East; for the Chinese, it was the most 
galling loss. The port is situated on Gold- 
en Horn Bay, which opens onto the Sea 
of Japan; it was linked to Moscow by 
the Trans-Siberian Railway in 1903. 

The strategic importance of Vladi- 
vostok made it a principal target of for- 
eign intervention during the Russian 
Civil War after the 1917 Revolution, and 
at various times it was occupied by Jap- 
anese, British, Italian and French forc- 
es, as well as some 9,000 American sol- 
diers sent by Woodrow Wilson in August 
1918. The interventionists vied for in- 
fluence over the Trans-Siberian railhead 
off and on until 1922, when the new Bol- 
shevik regime in Moscow finally man- 
aged to extend control over the Far East. 

Vladivostok is the home port of the 
Soviet Pacific fleet. The harbor freezes 
in the winter but is kept open by ice- 
breakers. Naval war games have fre- 
quently been staged offshore. That fact, 
combined with the heavy concentration 
of vessels in its harbor and the presence 
of a missile base, explains why the city 
has been out of bounds to foreigners. 





the Akasaka Palace, discussing mutual 
defense arrangements, trade, relations 
with Communist China, inflation and 
the energy crisis. In addition, Tanaka 
sought a promise that the U.S. would 
not restrict food sales to Japan in the fu- 
ture, while Ford hoped to receive as- 
surances that the Japanese Diet would 
ratify the nuclear nonproliferation trea- 
ty. After reciprocating with a dinner for 
Hirohito, Tanaka and other Japanese 
dignitaries on Wednesday evening, Ford 
planned to spend the next day touring 
Kyoto, Japan’s ancient capital and one 
of its most beautiful cities. 

SOUTH KOREA. After Tokyo and 
Kyoto, Seoul should look pleasant to 
Ford. There will be no protest demon- 
strations; the tough South Korean po- 
lice will see to that. Instead, Ford could 
anticipate arches of welcome soaring 
across the streets, a sea of American and 
Korean flags, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of schoolchildren chanting “Man- 
sei!’ (Long life!”’) 

Yet Ford cannot take the joyous re- 
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ception at face value. Despite Seoul's 
modern high-rise buildings and well- 
clothed, well-fed people, South Koreans 
are increasingly restive under the re- 
pressive rule of President Park Chung 
Hee. In an attempt to stamp out dis- 
sent, he issued a series of decrees this 
year that almost completely gagged the 
Korean press. Further, his police round- 
ed up more than 250 critics of the re- 
gime; some 200 still remain in prison. 

Through such tactics, Park has man- 
aged to mute dissent within Korea, 
though an assassin’s bullet intended for 
him killed his wife last summer. But out- 
side the country, support for him has 
shrunk. Two congressional committees 
want to slash U.S. military aid to Ko- 
rea almost in half, to about $80 million 
for this fiscal year. 

Ford’s visit will amount to only a 
symbolic reaffirmation of U.S. support 
of a non-Communist South Korea, cer- 
tainly not of Park himself. Even so, dur- 
ing their talks on Friday afternoon Park 
was expected to ask Ford for more mod- 


ern military equipment and increased 
economic aid. That evening Park will 
give a state dinner for Ford to be at- 
tended by about 100 Korean dignitaries. 
After a night at Seoul's Chosun Hotel, 
Ford will leave the country for his most 
important stop of all, Vladivostok. 

SOVIET UNION. After Ford lands at 
Vladivostok (see box) on Saturday, his 
hosts intend to whisk him by helicopter 
to a remote, wooded compound of guest 
houses some twelve miles away for his 
talks with Brezhnev. Soviet leaders 
pushed hard during Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger’s recent visit to Mos- 
cow for the meeting with Ford. They 
know little about Ford except that as a 
conservative Representative he support- 
ed high defense budgets. 

Brezhnev wants to test Ford’s ne- 
gotiating skills at first hand, as well as 
learn how badly Ford has been weak- 
ened by the lingering effects of Water- 
gate, the recession and the Republican 
disaster at the polls this month. One ef- 
fect of those crises has been to nudge 
détente off center stage; the meeting pro- 
vides a chance to regain the lost mo- 
mentum. Thus Ford must expect to be 
probed on the Middle East, European 
security matters and the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks. But Brezhnev was ex- 
pected not to try to crowd Ford in their 
first meeting, only to take his measure. 
The Soviet leader may indeed find that 
he gets along better personally with Ford 
than he did with Nixon, for the two lead- 
ers are both plain-speaking extraverts 
and outdoorsmen. 

At most, they hope to reach agree- 
ment before Ford leaves for home on 
Sunday, on the general principles that 
will guide U.S. and Soviet negotiators to- 
ward an arms agreement that can per- 
haps be signed during Brezhnev’s visit 
to Washington this summer. Even with- 
out that, says a presidential adviser, “it’s 
a chance to start a relationship now so 
that by next summer we'll be further 
along in picking up from where Nixon 
and Brezhnev left off.” 


With such scant expectations of con- 
crete returns from Ford's travels, many 
people questioned whether he should be 
making the trip at all—particularly at 
a time when Congress has not yet con- 
firmed a Vice President. Until then, 
House Speaker Carl Albert is next in 
line of succession. But Ford felt an ob- 
ligation to honor Nixon’s promise to 
visit Japan some time this year. More- 
over Ford had decided that he must 
make a brief side trip to South Korea to 
avoid what the North Koreans might 
misread as a calculated snub of Park. Be- 
yond those considerations, Ford, who 
said last week that he would definitely 
run for election in his own right in 1976, 
had obviously decided that he had noth- 
ing to lose at home by traveling abroad. 
Only by acting as if he had a mandate 
from the voters could an unelected Pres- 
ident hope to increase a national con- 
sensus for his foreign policy. 
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THE VICE PRESIDENCY 


A Matter of Sharing Apples 


It was almost a scene from a Nel- 
son Rockefeller campaign. There were 
no knishes or hot dogs; the former New 
York Governor did not yell, “Hiya, fel- 
la!” But he was at his breezy best as he 
moved through the Senate committee 
room smiling broadly, shaking hands, 
slapping backs as if he did not have a 
care in the world, when in fact all that 
he had worked for in politics was at 
stake. His nomination for the vice pres- 
idency had been jeopardized by disclo- 
sures that he had given more than $2 
million in loans and gifts to associates, 
most of them public officials, and that 
he had secretly authorized a derogatory 
book about his Democratic opponent, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, in the 1970 New 
York gubernatorial race. Now he had 
been recalled by the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee to give further testimony; this 
week he will face harsher grilling from 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

Some Reservations. Under point- 
ed questioning from the Senators, who 
were determined not to let him off so eas- 
ily as last time, Rockefeller responded 
with an adroit mixture of humility and 
hyperbole, stout defense and tactical re- 
treat. With his customary bonhomie and 
no trace of arrogance, he offered a fas- 
cinating glimpse into the Rockefeller 
mind and life-style, moving G.O.P. Sen- 
ator Mark O. Hatfield to comment that 
he had learned a lot about “the Rocke- 
feller person.” The revelations were ap- 
parently to Rocky's advantage. At the 
end of his first day of testimony, even 
his most persistent critic on the com- 
mittee, West Virginia Senator Robert C. 
Byrd, said he would probably vote for 
confirmation “with some reservations.” 

In his prepared statement, the Vice 
President-designate tried to reassure 
people about his wealth. Gone was his 
earlier, facile claim that the economic 
power of his family was mere “myth.” 
“My private wealth is, to say the least, 
quite great enough to be abused; that is, 
if | were the kind of man to do so and if 


the American political system permitted 
wealth to be used uncontrollably.” But 
he maintained that “political authority 
is not for sale in America. [It] comes 
only from the free gift of the people when 
they vote for you.” Poverty, too, he went 
on, “can blind a man or a woman. Some 
never rise above the hungry resentments 
of early hardships. Others never rise 
above a merely regional background to 
achieve a national viewpoint. I believe 
that my 40-year public career demon- 
strates that I have tried and at least par- 
tially succeeded in rising to achieve a 
broad national outlook.” 

Rockefeller yielded little ground in 
his defense of his gifts to associates in 
government. Under pressure from the 
committee, he finally agreed that if he 
is confirmed, he will make no substan- 
tial gifts or loans to any federal employee 
—unless there is an exceptional med- 
ical need. But he insisted that this sort 
of personal philanthropy was a matter 
of family tradition. Appearing to be per- 
sonally wounded by the criticism, he la- 
mented the fact that “sharing with oth- 
ers has become a political issue. Not one 
of the gifts or loans I have made was de- 
signed to corrupt.” He resorted to one 
of the homely analogies he likes to use: 
“You're sitting there eating apples, and 
nobody else has an apple to eat. I’m sure 
there isn’t a person under those circum- 
stances who wouldn't say, ‘Well, doesn’t 
everybody want an apple?’ ” 

What perplexed the Senators was 
the number of apples that Rocky gave 
away. In a bemused tone of voice, Al- 
abama Democrat James B. Allen ob- 
served that all of Rockefeller’s appoin- 
tees seemed to have had two qualities 
in common: “a state of impecuniousness 
and a desire not always to remain in 
that state.” Replied Rocky: “That's a 
common trait of almost all Americans, 
and that’s one reason this country has 
done so well.” Could it be, Allen per- 
sisted, that Rockefeller was considered 
a “soft touch” by his employees? Rocke- 


feller shot back: “I don’t think I've been 
a sucker.” 

Aside from personal friendship and 
sympathy, Rockefeller said that he 
made his gifts to attract and keep good 
men in public service. Government, he 
feels, does not pay enough. “The Gov- 
ernment is saving money on salaries and 
losing hundreds of millions with inad- 
equate administrators.” Thus he had 
made loans and gifts totaling $176,389 
to Edward J. Logue to persuade him to 
head the New York State Urban De- 
velopment Corp. He had given $50,000 
to Henry Kissinger to enable him to go 
to work as President Nixon's foreign 
policy adviser. Rocky explained that 
Kissinger had just made a costly divorce 
settlement when Nixon offered him the 
White House post. Kissinger was reluc- 
tant to take it, partly for financial rea- 
sons, But Rocky overcame his objections 
by giving him the money to set up a 
trust fund for his two children. 

Hasty Decision. The Senators 
could not understand why Rockefeller 
did so much more for William J. Ro- 
nan than for anybody else. Ronan, who 
serves as an adviser to the Rockefeller 
family at $100,000 a year, received 
$625,000 in gifts and canceled loans 
from Nelson over a period of 16 years. 
Ronan held, moreover, public posts that 
put him in charge of supervising trans- 
portation in the state. But Rocky insist- 
ed that Ronan was answerable to him, 
gifts or not. In fact, he had placed Ro- 
nan on the Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority to undertake a Rockefeller 
policy of aiding mass transit. Warming 
to the subject, Rocky declared: “Ronan 
had the guts, the balls,” to fight for mass 
transit. Then he apologized for his lan- 
guage. Said Senator Harrison A. Wil- 
liams Jr.: “You've topped J.P. Morgan 
for color.””* 

Rockefeller did not try to defend the 
Goldberg book. “Let’s face it,” he tes- 
tified. “I made a mistake. I made a hasty, 
ill-considered decision in the middle of 
a hectic campaign. It is one of the most 
unhappy things that’s ever happened in 
*An exaggeration perhaps. When J.P. Morgan tes- 


tified at a Senate banking investigation in 1933, a 
circus pressagent put a midget on his lap 
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my life.” As he recalled events, Lawyer 
John A. Wells, his campaign manager 
in his abortive try for the presidency in 
1964, had come to him with the idea 
for the book. It was to be written by 
one of Wells’ clients, right-wing Author 
Victor Lasky, who had already produced 
J.F_K.; The Man and the Myth and Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy: the Myth and the Man. 
After a meeting that lasted 15 minutes, 
Rockefeller asked his brother Laurance 
to find some financial backers, Lau- 
rance, in fact, became the sole backer, 
contributing $65,000. A corporation was 
set up in Delaware to handle the pub- 
lication. But the book had minimal im- 
pact on the campaign. Rocky thought 
so little of the book that he did not get 
around to reading it until two days be- 
fore his appearance before the Rules 
Committee. “It has got to be the most 
overrated, misrepresented, innocuous 
political dud ever perpetrated in a par- 
tisan political campaign,” he said. 

Altered Account. While not argu- 
ing with Rockefeller’s description of the 
book, his inquisitors were plainly con- 
cerned about the secrecy surrounding 
the project. Why, Byrd wanted to know, 
had the money behind the book been 
“laundered”? The Rockefeller name, 
not the money, had been laundered, re- 
plied the witness. The family feared that 
if it was discovered that they were back- 
ing the book, no one else would invest 
in it. Byrd wondered why that mattered 
since a mere $65,000 was involved—a 
sum easily raised by Rockefellers. 

The Senators were even more trou- 
bled by the fact that Rockefeller had 
sharply altered his account of the af- 
fair. When first questioned by reporters, 
he denied that he had initiated the book 
and said that Laurance had financed it. 
But in his testimony last week, he took 
full responsibility himself; the book was 
such a trivial item in the campaign, he 
said, that he had simply forgotten that 
he had authorized it. “My statement was 
totally unfair to my brother, who is one 
of the nicest people in the world.” 

Pressing the attack, Byrd asked why 
Rocky had not come up with the true 
story sooner since he had been ques- 
tioned twice by the FBI about the book. 
Rocky answered that he had been so 
busy gathering other information for in- 
vestigators and for the press that he had 
overlooked the book. “I didn’t realize it 
was the big deal it turned out to be.” 
Not very satisfied, Byrd remarked that 
getting the truth piecemeal was “a 
throwback to what we have had over 
the past two years.” Flustered for the 
only time, Rockefeller responded: “I 
have to bitterly object to that.” 

Several other witnesses involved in 
the production of the Goldberg book 
backed up Rockefeller’s testimony. Con- 
firming that he was the sole investor in 
the book, Laurance Rockefeller admit- 
ted that “this is one investment I wish I 
had not made.” The only partially dam- 
aging witness against Rocky was Gold- 
berg himself. Bumping into Rockefeller 
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on his way to testify, Goldberg re- 
marked: “You've had a long day.” 
“Thank you for coming,” replied Rocky, 
clapping Goldberg on the shoulder. Call- 
ing the book “libelous” (though he plans 
no lawsuit), Goldberg withdrew his ear- 
lier endorsement of Rockefeller for Vice 
President. The last witness of the week, 
Author Victor Lasky, denied making a 
slashing attack on Goldberg. “I hit him 
with marshmallows.” 

Rockefeller may have a rougher 
time with the more obstreperous House 
Judiciary Committee. Some of its lib- 
eral Democrats are “laying for him,” 
noted a committee member. “It’s hyper- 
suspicion,” says G.O.P. Representative 
Thomas F. Railsback. But House Speak- 
er Carl Albert declared that it is “im- 
portant” for Congress to act on the nom- 
ination before adjournment, and if it 
does, that act is likely to be one of 
confirmation. 





FOREIGN POLICY 
Brown’s Bomb 


“They own, you know, the banks in 
this country, the newspapers. Just look 
at where the Jewish money is.” 


That heedless remark, evoking the 
clichés of hoary anti-Semitism, was the 
worst-aimed bomb of four-star Air 
Force General George S. Brown's 33- 
year military career. When it exploded 
last week, President Ford called Brown, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
into the Oval Office for a ten-minute 
reprimand. New York Republican Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits demanded an inves- 
tigation. Democratic Senator William 
Proxmire of Wisconsin called for 
Brown's resignation. 

Brown, 56, a former bomber pilot, 
is known for firm opinions and candor 
in expressing them. His troubles orig- 
inated at a student forum at Duke Uni- 
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versity Law School on Oct. 10. During 
a 40-minute period of questions and an- 
swers in the student lounge, he was 
asked if the U.S. had considered using 
force against oil-producing nations in 
the Middle East. “I don’t know,” he said, 
responding rather cautiously at first. “I 
hope not. We have no plans to.” 

Too Casual. Then abruptly he went 
off on another tack and got into trou- 
ble. “It would be almost as bad as Seven 
Days in May,” he said, referring to the 
novel in which the military seizes pow- 
er. “You can conjure a situation where 
there is another oil embargo and peo- 
ple in this country are not only incon- 
venienced and uncomfortable, but suf- 
fer. They get tough-minded enough to 
set down the Jewish influence in this 
country and break that lobby.” 

Speaking of the lobby, Brown said: 
“It’s so strong you wouldn't believe now. 
We have the Israelis coming to us for 
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equipment. We say we can’t possibly get 
the Congress to support that. They say, 
‘Don’t worry about the Congress. We 
will take care of the Congress.’ Now this 
is somebody from another country, but 
they can do it.” Brown then implied that 
the strength of the lobby was rooted in 
the influence of Jewish-owned banks 
and newspapers. 

When the Washington Post picked 
up the exchange from the weekly Dur- 
ham (N.C.) Anvil last week, the White 
House, Pentagon and Congress were 
deluged with letters and telegrams of 
outraged protest. The embarrassed 
Brown issued a statement apologizing 
for his “unfounded and all-too-casual re- 
marks,” insisting that they “certainly do 
not represent my convictions.” White 
House Press Secretary Ron Nessen quot- 
ed Ford as calling Brown’s comments 
“ill-advised and poorly handled.” De- 
fense Secretary James Schlesinger 
termed the remarks “unfortunate.” 

In his apology, Brown recognized 
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the fact that Jews, like any other Amer- 
ican interest group, have a right to lobby 
for their positions and that such lobby- 
ing is part of the legitimate “pressures 
[that] lie at the very heart of democ- 
racy.” No one can dispute that, for very 
understandable reasons, Jews in the U.S. 
are frequently passionate and vigorous 
on Israel's behalf—though that support 
is not always automatic. Through good 
organization, Jews are often effective be- 
yond their mere numbers in the U.S 
population. Where Brown went wrong 
was in ascribing this influence to the 
simplistic notion that Jews control U.S. 
newspapers and banks and use them to 
further Jewish interests. According to 
Washington Post Correspondent Ste- 
phen D. Isaacs’ recently published book, 
Jews and American Politics, Jews head 
the corporations that own all three na- 
tional television networks, But Jews are 
the principal stockholders or owners of 
only 3.1% of the more than 1,700 US. 
newspapers, or about 8% of the coun- 
try’s total daily newspaper circulation 
Of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors’ 800 members, fewer than 20 are 
Jewish, though they include some of the 
editors of three of the most important 
newspapers: the New York 7Jimes, the 
Washington Post and the Wall Street 
Journal 

Last Bastions. Jews have played a 
prominent role in private investment 
banking throughout U.S. history. Many 
of the houses that they founded survive, 
though seldom as predominantly Jew- 
ish concerns. The Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith reports that less 
than 1% of the directors and top offi- 
cers of U.S. commercial and savings 
banks are Jews, Indeed, Jews view the 
industry as one of the last bastions of dis- 
crimination against them. What Brown 
overlooked is that Congress's attitude to- 
ward Israel reflects not only Jewish 
opinion but the more general American 
public’s traditional support of Israel in 
its struggle with the Arab states 


THE MILITARY 


Closing the My Lai Case 


As it tries to whip its new all- 
volunteer force into shape, the U.S 
Army is doing its best to rid itself of 
the lingering legacies of Viet Nam. Two 
weeks ago, Army Secretary Howard H 
Callaway paroled Lieut. William L. Cal- 
ley, the only man convicted for taking 
part in the My Lai massacre. With Cal- 
ley free, Callaway last week took an- 
other calculated step toward exorcising 
the demon of Viet Nam. Saying he want- 
ed “to tell it like it is,” the Secretary re- 
leased key parts of the Army’s official 
inquiry into what happened at My Lai 
on the morning of March 16, 1968, 
when a company of American soldiers 
slaughtered at least 175 and perhaps 
more than 400 unresisting civilians 
—men, women, youths and infants 

The Army’s account was the result 
of an intensive reconstruction of the 
massacre by 72 investigators led dil- 
igently by Lieut. General William R. 
Peers, who had spent more than 30 
months commanding troops in Viet 
Nam. The “Peers report,” as the find- 
ings became known, was based on in- 
terviews with 399 witnesses, whose tes- 
timony filled more than 20,000 pages 

Much of the bloody detail of My 
Lai had already been revealed either 
during the courts-martial or by news- 
men, notably Seymour M. Hersh, a re- 
porter for the New York Times. But 
the Peers report, for all its official prose 
and military circumlocution, holds its 
own special fascination: the Army, says 
the report, was guilty of “individual 
and group acts of murder, rape, sod- 
omy, maiming and assault on noncom- 
batants and the mistreatment and kill- 
ing of detainees.” 

As described by the report, the My 
Lai massacre was less an act of in- 
tentional cruelty than a macabre hap- 
pening that, given the circumstances, 
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seemed to be almost ordained from the 
start. The whole operation began to 
lurch out of control during the plan- 
ning stages, when intelligence reports 
gave “a false and misleading picture of 
the area as an armed enemy camp, 
largely devoid of civilian inhabitants.” 

Some of the officers saw the up- 
coming attack as an opportunity to 
make names for themselves in the fierce 
competition for promotion. In their ad- 
vance briefings, the officers “embel- 
lished” the situation to rouse the fight- 
ing spirit of their men, young and 
inexperienced G.I.s who were eager to 
gain revenge On an unseen and elusive 
enemy that was killing their buddies 
with mines and booby traps. The men 
had not been properly drilled in the 
rights of noncombatants, as laid down 
by the Geneva Convention and Army 
regulations. Worse, they knew that oth- 
ers in their outfit had got away with rap- 
ing and killing Vietnamese civilians 
“That evening, as we cleaned our weap- 
ons and got our gear ready, we talked 
about the operation,” Pfc. Robert W 
Pendleton told the Peers investigators 
“People were talking about killing ev- 
erything that moved. Everyone knew 
what we were going to do.” 

Shot in Ditch. The attack started 
just before 8 a.m. The report states 
that Calley’s Ist Platoon moved through 
My Lai killing Vietnamese. “Most of 
the inhabitants who were not killed im- 
mediately were rounded up into two 
groups. The first group, consisting of 
about 70-80 Vietnamese, was taken to 
a large ditch east of My Lai and later 
shot. A second group, consisting of 20- 
50 Vietnamese, was taken south of the 
hamlet and shot there on a trail.” 

By midmorning, Major General 
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Samuel W. Koster, commanding general 
of the Americal Division, had enough 
information to have taken the necessary 
Steps to stop the carnage. According to 
the report, when Koster learned that 
there were six to eight dead civilians 
in the area, he should have ordered a 
prompt investigation and taken “strong 
positive action to prevent any further 
killing.” 

Instead, Koster, one of the prom- 
ising young combat generals in the 
Army—he was then only 48—became 
a key figure in a massive attempt to 
cover up the slaughter. When the story 
of My Lai broke, Koster was super- 
intendent of West Point, often a step- 
pingstone on the way up to the higher 
echelons of the Army. He resigned 
from his post and, after an investigation, 
was censured and reduced to brigadier 
general. He later retired from the 
Army. 

Discussing the attempts to hide the 
massacre, Secretary Callaway sounded 
overtones of Watergate when he said: 
“One man gets involved a little bit and 
then he begins covering his tracks, and 
it just goes on and on ... It’s the kind 
of thing that grows. Once you start 
that, you have to sort of have to 
continue.” 

In all, the Peers investigation im- 
plicated more than 30 men in the My 
Lai massacre and its cover-up. Many 
were never even charged. Twelve had 
the charges against them dismissed and 
three were acquitted after being court- 
martialed. Only Calley served time. 

The facts set down in the Peers re- 
port raise again the question of why so 
many got off so lightly. Secretary Cal- 
laway frankly confesses: “This is a story 
of the Army which is not a happy one. 
None of us is proud of it.” Peers, now 
retired and a missile-systems consultant 
in California, goes further. Says he: “To 
think that out of all those men, only 
one was brought to justice. And now 
he’s practically a hero. It’s a tragedy.” 

The Hero. Peers said that his mas- 
sive investigation had turned up only 
one man who “had the decency to try 
to do something” about My Lai—a heli- 
copter pilot named Hugh Thompson, 
who landed during the battle, tried to 
stop the killing and actually evacuated 
some wounded civilians to get them 
away from his berserk compatriots. 
“That man’s the hero,” Peers said. 

Since the My Lai massacre, the 
Army has increased and improved the 
instruction every recruit receives on how 
civilians should be treated during war- 
time. Ultimately, however, the conduct 
of U.S. troops in any future battle will 
depend on maturity, training and mor- 
al values in their officers—all qualities 
that were lacking at My Lai, as the 
Peers report clearly shows. 

Small wonder that Secretary Cal- 
laway is eager to move on. Last week 
he declared: “The release of this re- 
port concludes a dark chapter in the 
Army's history.” 
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SHEILA HEESCH 


CRIME 
Call of the Wily 


Made into a movie, it would make 
a tidy triple bill with the currently show- 
ing Juggernaut and The Taking of Pel- 
ham One Two Three. But for the res- 
idents of the Pacific Northwest, whose 
electricity and water supplies have been 
threatened since late September by a 
man calling himself J. Hawker, the plot 
was real and all too earnest (TIME, Nov. 
4). The ordeal finally ended last week 
when David W. Heesch, 34, of Beaver 
Creek, Ore., admitted responsibility for 
a bizarre extortion scheme involving the 
bombing of eleven electrical transmis- 
sion towers of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, a threat to set a fire in the 
Bull Run watershed, which provides wa- 
ter for the city of Portland, and a $1 mil- 
lion ransom demand. 

J. Hawker developed his own exot- 
ic mode of operating, including in his let- 
ters lengths of red and yellow wire tied 
in a twisted knot to certify their authen- 
ticity. He negotiated with the FBI by 
quacking out his instructions on a duck 
caller over a citizens’ band radio fre- 
quency in Morse-like code. It was the 
radio that finally did him in. An FBI 
agent monitoring the channel traced the 
signal to a 1968 Plymouth passing 
through southeast Portland and arrested 
Heesch and his wife Sheila. 

Mere Camouflage. Heesch, an un- 
employed truck driver, pleaded guilty to 
toppling two BPA towers near Bright- 
wood, Ore., and using the U.S. mail to 
extort money. He faces 22 years in pris- 
on and a $20,500 fine. Sheila Heesch 
also pleaded guilty of being an accom- 
plice to the dynamiting of two other tow- 
ers near Maupin, 145 miles southeast of 
Portland, and to one count of extortion 
in the blackmail attempt. 

Those who knew the Heesches de- 
scribed them as “family people” and 
“good neighbors,” whose two children 
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had gone trick-or-treating last month in 
the rural area of ranch-style houses 
where they had moved two years ago. 
Why did they do it? Evidently just for 
the money: Heesch had lost his job with 
a transportation company more than a 
year ago and had not been able to find 
another. Apparently the revolutionary 
rhetoric that accompanied his demands 
was mere camouflage. 


JUSTICE 


Getting Stoney Burns 


The law in Dallas, from all appear- 
ances, had been bent on getting Stoney 
Burns for years. His real name is Brent 
Stein, but under his nom de plume he 
was the publisher of an underground pa- 
per, Dallas Notes. In the late ‘60s his 
weekly hassled civic leaders. The au- 
thorities reciprocated in kind. First po- 
lice busted Burns on obscenity charges 
because of some earthy expletives in the 
paper. A jury acquitted him. Next, a dis- 
turbance at a 1970 rock concert led to 
charges of inciting resistance to police 
officers. A jury convicted, but an appeals 
court reversed. Then the cops got se- 
rious. They stopped Stoney’s car late one 
night in 1972 and found in the glove 
compartment a tiny stash of marijuana. 
It was barely enough for one or two 
joints, but under Texas law at that time, 
it was also enough for life in prison. 

Convicted, Burns was given a nas- 
tily precise sentence: ten years and one 
day. That meant he would not be eli- 
gible for early probation. Last week a 
court rejected a final motion for appeal. 
Meanwhile, a campaign by Burns’ sup- 
porters urging Governor Dolph Briscoe 
to exercise his executive prerogative and 
reduce the sentence has brought no ac- 
tion. So this week, after his motion for 
appeal was rejected, Burns, 31, is sched- 
uled to go behind the walls to start doing 
his ten and a day. 
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LABOR/COVER STORY 





The New Militancy: A Cry for More 


One of the minor economic mira- 
cles in the past couple of years has been 
the quietly cooperative spirit of U.S. la- 
bor. As living costs sailed skyward and 
corporate profits rose sharply, most of 
the nation’s biggest and toughest unions 
accepted relatively moderate contracts 
that added little to the rapid pace of in- 
flation. But that remarkable show of pa- 
tience has now ended. The American 
workers’ mood has turned increasingly 
bitter lately, and wage demands have 
climbed steadily higher. 

Last week, in the middle of the most 
important contract talks of the year, the 
120,000-member United Mine Workers 
went out on strike and quickly won one 
of the fattest settlements in labor his- 
tory, a 50% raise in wages and benefits 
over three years. In the light of labor's 
understandable frustration with both in- 
flation and recession, the increase could 
well set a new high goal for other unions 
to shoot for, with grave consequences 
for the economy and the nation. Last 
year most unions were accepting wage- 
and-benefit increases of little more than 
6% in the first year of contracts. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1974, the av- 
erage settlement climbed to between 8% 
and 9%, and by September to 11%. The 
miners’ success in achieving 14% to 15% 
for the first year could easily presage 
even higher inflationary demands and 
more disruptive strikes by other unions. 

The mine settlement is certain to lift 
the price of coal—as well as steel, elec- 
tricity and myriad consumer products 
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—adding further to oppressive living 
costs, which are now rising at an an- 
nual rate of close to 12%. The pact must 
still be ratified by the entire member- 
ship, a new union procedure that will 
take between eight and ten days and 
guarantees that the strike will paralyze 
the mines for at least three weeks. 
U.M.W. President Arnold Miller has re- 
peatedly stated that his men will not re- 
turn to the pits before the voting is 
completed. 

Despite the stupendous size of the 
package, there was little jubilation 
among the miners in the humpbacked 
hills and crooked hollows of Appalachia, 
where most of the nation’s coal is dug. 
Many of the men reckoned that they de- 
served still more. By last week’s end, the 
union’s Bargaining Council, made up of 
key officers, had not yet approved the 
contract and ran into surprisingly long 
arguments over its fine points. Mean- 
while, the outcome of the membership- 
wide vote was uncertain. 

First Vote. The U.M.W.’s policy of 
allowing every member to cast a secret 
ballot on industry-wide contracts at last 
brings the miners into the mainstream 
of progressive unionism. Until now, the 
final decision on major mine contracts 
was made at the top. Under the plan, 
the first vote is cast by the Bargaining 
Council. The schedule then calls for the 
agreement to be explained to 800 del- 
egates from the local unions at a meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh late this week. The del- 
egates will then take the 5S8-page 


agreement back to their local headquar- 
ters, where it will be explained in great 
detail to members before they vote. The 
union hopes to distribute a copy of the 
contract to each miner for study, and 
Miller has insisted that the agreement 
be written in plain language. 

The settlement will cost the com- 
panies an estimated $1.25 billion. Only 
about a third of the package will be in 
pay increases, which will go up 9% in 
the first year and 3% in each of the next 
two years. That will jack up the top pay 
scale for miners from $50 a day to al- 
most $58 over the life of the contract. 

The U.M.W. also won its first cost 
of living escalator, which workers in 
steel, auto and other industries have had 
for years. The formula will increase base 
pay by l¢ an hour for every .4 rise in 
the consumer price index, up to a max- 
imum 20¢ a year. That could add al- 
most $24 a week to wages over the next 
three years. 

The biggest gains for miners were 
in benefits, which had been extraordi- 
narily skimpy. The agreement calls for 
a dramatic $900 million increase in roy- 
alties paid by companies to support the 
union’s health and retirement plans; the 
payments will jump from the present 80¢ 
per ton of coal dug to $1.55 by 1977 
The money will increase pensioners’ 
payments from $150 to as much as $375 
a month and greatly expand health and 
hospital care for disabled miners, wid- 
ows and children. 

Other benefit enrichments include 
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AUTO WORKERS IN DETROIT 


SHIRTMAKER IN NEW YORK CITY 


company-paid disability insurance of 
$100 a week for up to one year, five days 
of paid sick leave, v. none now, three 
more paid holidays in addition to the 
present nine and a new $75-a-year al- 
lowance for work clothes. The U.M.W. 
also scored well on improving safety 
measures. Every miner will get the right 
to leave any area that he considers un- 
safe, and the companies agreed to bear 
the cost of four comprehensive mine in- 
spections each year by the union’s Miner 
Safety Committee. 

low Stocks. The big settlement 
comes at a time when the Ford Admin- 
istration is struggling with raging infla- 
tion, rising unemployment and a stead- 
ily declining economy. Even a three- 
week strike will hurt. Coal-hauling 
railroads—including the Penn Central, 
Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & 
Ohio—have laid off more than 2,500 
workers. Thousands more have been let 
go by US. Steel and Republic Steel, 
which need coal to produce. Most elec- 
tric utilities, which burn about two- 
thirds of the nation’s coal, have adequate 
stockpiles for a relatively short strike. 
But the Government-owned Tennessee 
Valley Authority was so low on coal that 
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itasked the communities it serves in sev- 


= en states to cut their street lighting in 


half for the duration of the strike. In 
all, a three-week coal stoppage would 
cause a loss of more than $5 billion in 
the sagging gross national product. 

The nation’s real output of goods and 
services has declined for the past nine 
months; the drop is expected to contin- 
ue at least until mid-1975, thus mark- 
ing one of the longest slides since the 
Great Depression. Last week, with the 
election over, the White House ended 
its verbal contortions and permitted 
Presidential Press Secretary Ron Nes- 
sen to concede what most non-Govern- 
ment experts already knew: the US. is 
now in a recession. Alan Greenspan, 
chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, added that the 
economy had stood up fairly well until 
late September, but “some time in the 
past four to six weeks there has been a 
marked weakening.” The economy is 
likely to get worse in the next few 
months, 

A most ominous factor is labor's new 
and growing restiveness. Until recently, 
labor militancy had been muted in large 
part because more and more workers 
were covered by cost of living escala- 
tors. In the past year alone the percent- 
age of union members covered by such 
clauses jumped from 40% to just over 
50%, bringing the total to more than 10 
million people. Many workers lulled 
themselves into believing that these es- 
calators would keep their wages in line 
with prices—but they did not. The av- 
erage U.S. worker's buying power in 
September was down 5.2% from a year 
ago and down 7.4% from 1972. 

Then the growing specter of reces- 
sion cast a lengthening shadow over the 
economy, layoffs spread, and by the end 
of September, 5.5. million people were 
out of jobs. The unemployment rate is 
now 6% and is expected to scoot up to 
7% or more by mid-1975. Though the ax 
is falling in many industries, no group 
has been harder hit than the auto work- 
ers. A combination of consumer uncer- 
tainty, high gasoline prices and substan- 
tial increases in 1975 model prices sent 
car sales skidding to an annual rate of 6.2 
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million in October, at that pace, auto 
sales for the year would be the lowest 
since 1961 

As a result, the 1.4 million-member 
United Auto Workers union reports 
that as many as 150,000 of its members 
are out of work. The number may soon 
swell to 230,000 because Chrysler Corp 
is expected to take the unprecedented 
step of closing down virtually all of its 
U.S. assembly plants for five weeks be- 
ginning Dec. 2. Says U.A.W. Vice Pres- 
ident Irving Bluestone: “The auto indus- 
try is not in a recession—it’s in a 
depression.” In Bluestone’s arguable 
view, auto demand would quicken some- 
what if General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler lowered their prices and the 
oil companies reduced the cost of gas- 
oline by taking lower profits. Reflecting 
labor’s new anger, Bluestone, a militant 
unionist, adds: “If the oil firms contin- 
ue to gouge the public, then we'll call 
for regulation of the industry or, if need 
be, its nationalization.” 

Fortunately for the nation, the bar- 
gaining calendar for the next year is rel- 
atively light, and none of the big pace- 
setters like steel and autos are up for 
contract talks. Yet there are a number 
of important, potentially explosive ne- 
gotiations in the wings. Bargaining will 
begin next week for the railroad work- 
ers’ contract, which expires at the end 
of December. “We gotta get more mon- 
ey, no question about it,” says Al Ches- 
ser, president of the United Transpor- 
tation Union, one of the railroad 
brotherhoods. 

Big Boost. The rail workers are 
aiming for a three-year 45% to 50% in- 
crease in wages alone. At present they 
earn an average of about $45 a day. The 
railroad workers are also worried about 
job losses. Like other craft unions, the 
rail unions have historically responded 
to this threat by jiggering contract work 
rules that limit the amount of labor one 
man can perform and thus spread more 
work around. That featherbedding, of 
course, guts productivity and lifts infla- 
tion even higher. 

The construction workers will be 
coming to the bargaining table early 
next spring, and they will press for sky- 
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APPALACHIA MINERS DURING A CHANGE OF SHIFT AT THE IRELAND MINE IN MOUNDSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA 


scraping settlements. Other union mem- 
bers with contracts expiring next year 
—airline mechanics, insurance workers, 
oil and refinery employees and the 600,- 
000 postal workers—will be out not only 
to catch up with prices but to get ahead 
of them, thus further fanning inflation 

Robert Nathan, a member of TIME’s 
Board of Economists and a leading la- 
bor specialist, is frightened by the in- 
tensity of the anger that he finds among 
union people. “There is talk of violence 
and rioting in the street,” says Nathan. 
He believes that inflationary pressures 
will become so great that unions that 
have already signed settlements without 
an escalator clause will be back to re- 
open their contracts in order to get one 
“If I were an employer,” says Nathan, 
“I would be receptive to such demands.” 
The alternative, in his view, is worker 
slowdowns and sputtering productivity 

Beyond the bargaining table, labor 
is using its clout more and more on the 
political front. Its aim: to push through 
the new Congress, which takes office in 
January, a long list of legislative pro- 
posals. Many of the newly elected leg- 
islators had the solid support of top labor 
chieftains—and their $3 million cam- 
paign kitty. Now AFL-CIO President 
George Meany has passed the word that 
these Congressmen are honor bound to 
reciprocate or face labor’s wrath in the 
next election. 

Health First. High on labor's list of 
priorities is the national health security 
bill sponsored by Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts. The most expan- 
sive of several plans before the Congress, 
the Kennedy bill would establish a fed- 
erally funded hospitalization and med- 
ical plan for all U.S. citizens. In addi- 
tion, the union leaders want: 1) 
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curtailment of imports of clothing, elec- 
trical goods and other foreign items that 
compete with U.S. products; 2) tax re- 
form aimed at the rich and the big cor- 
porations; 3) expansion of Government 
financial aid to the mortgage market; 
and 4) the repeal of state right-to-work 
laws, which weaken labor’s authority by 
permitting nonunion help to work in 
unionized shops. 

Labor has enough influence in the 
new Congress to get much of what it 
wants, but it still could be stymied by 
President Ford’s veto power. Thus 
Meany and his lieutenants are gearing 
up a major drive to put a more ame- 
nable man in the White House in 1976 
Says Meany: “We just can’t wait for the 
economic theories of [Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman] Arthur Burns or these 
other people to bring us out of this thing. 
The unemployment picture is getting 
worse and worse. It adds up to a na- 
tional disaster.” 

If workers in many industries are 
angry, none have more justification than 
the men who mine America’s coal. For 
decades, the miners’ bargaining strength 
had been reduced by the nation’s in- 
creasing reliance on oil and natural gas, 
which now supply almost 80% of U.S. 
energy needs. As coal demand dimin- 
ished, company profits shrank, and min- 
ers’ wages and benefits lagged behind 
those in other industries. But coal’s pros- 
pects have changed dramatically in the 
past year in the face of quadrupled pe- 
troleum prices. Last fall’s Arab oil em- 
bargo raised supply worries everywhere 
and prompted a rapid switch to coal. 

Today coal is king, and orders are 
running far ahead of the companies’ 
ability to fill them. Voracious demand 
has enabled mine operators repeatedly 





to renegotiate prices upward. Contract 
coal now sells for an average of $15 per 
ton, almost double what it was a year 
ago. Noncontract coal (spot purchases) 
has leaped by as much as 1,000%, to as 
high as $120 per ton. The rise in com- 
pany profits is colossal. For example, in 
the third quarter, Consolidation Coal 
(owned by Continental Oil) earned $15.9 
million, up from $200,000 in the same 
quarter last year, and Island Creek, the 
third biggest company (owned by Oc- 
cidental Petroleum) went from a loss last 
year to a profit of $35.2 million. The oil 
industry has a big stake in coal; petro- 
leum companies now control 70% of the 
nation’s reserves, which total 1.3 trillion 
tons. Indeed, the U.S. has about half of 
the world’s known deposits and is often 
called “the Saudi Arabia of coal.” 

Costs Up. The mine operators con- 
tend that after years of slumping sales, 
they are entitled to the higher prices that 
the surging demand for coal has brought 
This year coal companies’ return on in- 
vestment will average about 23%, v. an 
average of 12% for the rest of industry 
Last year, however, the return in coal 
was only 9%, and the year before 7% 
Coalmen assert that the cost of the new 
labor contract also justifies increased 
prices. Most important, company offi- 
cials note, they will need massive 
amounts of capital to meet the Govern- 
ment’s goal of almost doubling produc- 
tion in the next ten years. 

Though the miners insist that the 
companies can well afford to grant them 
their rich package without an infla- 
tionary boost in coal prices, they doubt 
that that will happen. Says Lou Antal, 
president of U.M.W. District 5 in 
Pittsburgh: “Every time in the past 
when they've given us two bucks, they 
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raised the price of coal by three.” 

Much more than prices and wages 
was at stake in last week’s confrontation. 
The union had its future, possibly even 
its very existence, on the line (the Steel- 
workers union has long been ready to 
swallow up the miners). Two years ago, 
the miners ended a half-century of bul- 
lying and often exploitative union rule 
when they elected a reform slate of for- 
mer miners, headed by Miller. Since 
then, the new leaders have entirely re- 
written the union’s old, restrictive con- 
stitution and have given back to the lo- 
cals the right to elect their own officials 


instead of having them rammed down 
from the top. Yet democracy is a frag- 
ile bloom in the coal fields, and Miller 
needed a resounding negotiating victory 
to strengthen his still tenuous grip on 
the presidency as well as prove that min- 
ers can govern their own affairs. “We 
have to show that we're not just a bunch 
of dumb asses,” he says. 

Such talk would probably have 
brought a haughty sneer from John L. 
Lewis, the union’s legendary leader from 
1920 to 1960, whose autocratic legacy 
still burdens the U.M.W. In his early 
days, however, Lewis was a mighty force 


Black-Lung Hillbilly in a Big Job 


When Arnold Miller took over the 
presidency of the United Mine Work- 
ers in 1972, the victor in a vituperative 
campaign, he promptly cut the salary 
for that position from $50,000 to $35,000 
and auctioned off to members three of 
the union's Cadillac limousines. Even as 
he planned to raise the incomes of 
U.M.W. members, he declined to adopt 
a princely life-style at their expense. Un- 
like most U.S. union chiefs, who rose 
through a series of headquarters jobs, 
Miller carried fresh in his mind the 
memories of rank-and-file travails. Just 
two years before, he had been down 
working in the mines, and on the eve of 
his ascent to power he had been sup- 
porting a family of four with part-time 
jobs and a $106-a-month war-disability 
check from the Government. Now one 
of the dozen more important U.S. labor 
leaders, he is still struggling to build the 
execulive expertise his position de- 
mands. At the same time, he brings to 
his job a gift for empathy. 

At 51, Miller looks a dozen 
years older—as many veteran 


miners do. His face pallid, his hair 
steely white. Each morning he 
soaks in the shower for up to an 
hour, just to get his arthritic body 
ambulatory. It is the legacy of 22 
years in the mines. 

7 


“I'm a hillbilly,” Miller says 
with an Appalachian twang, “and 
I'm proud of that.” The son and 
grandson of miners, he was born 
in the town of Leewood (pop. 
250), in the Cabin Creek region 
southeast of Charleston, W. Va. 
After finishing a ninth-grade ed- 
ucation (“It was all they had”), he 
went down into the mines at 16. 
He eagerly enlisted in the Army 
in World War II and fought in 
North Africa, Sicily and the Nor- 
mandy invasion, where his face 
was horribly disfigured by ma- 
chine-gun fire. Miller spent two 
years in military hospitals, en- 
during 19 operations to recon- 
struct his features. His left 
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ear is still two-thirds chewed away. 

When Miller returned home, his old 
employer claimed that he had no jobs 
Miller protested, invoking his status as 
a veteran—and found himself mining 
coal while standing in ten inches of wa- 
ter. He quit to enroll in an auto me- 
chanics’ apprenticeship program but re- 
turned to mining in 1951. This time 
Miller was placed in a mine so dusty 
that he soon had trouble breathing, but 
“the companies told you that coal dust 
didn’t hurt you.” Ultimately, suffering 
from black-lung disease, he switched to 
another mine—one so wet that it 
brought on his arthritis. In 1970 he final- 
ly became too sick to work, but he was 
too young for a pension. 

That physical impairment helped 
pave Miller's road to power. In 1969, 
while working at the wet mine, he 
helped organize strikes in West Virgin- 
ia to force passage of a state law de- 
claring black-lung disease a work-in- 
curred ailment worthy of compensation 





for progress. Only a decade or so before 
he took over the union, much of the na- 
tion’s coal was dug by youngsters, some 
barely into their teens, who labored in 
appallingly dirty, unsafe conditions for 
only a pittance. Lewis was the Paul Bun- 
yan of unionism, standing up to com- 
panies, courts and even Presidents with 
fiery bombast. When Franklin Roose- 
velt threatened to bring out the US. 
Army to break a U.M.W. strike in 1943, 
Lewis replied with classic defiance: 
“They can’t dig coal with bayonets.” 

In the "30s, Lewis made the U.M.W. 
the battering ram of organized labor, the 


pay. His unauthorized activities enraged 
U.M.W. panjandrums, and Miller be- 
came a leader of the insurgents who ul- 
timately brought down Tony Boyle, 
U.M.W. president for a decade. 

Today Miller sits in an opulent of- 
fice that is a relic of the U.M.W.’s au- 
tocratic era. “I am not comfortable here 
in Washington,” he told TIME Corre- 
spondent Mark Sullivan. “I would pre- 
fer being down in the coal fields with 
the membership.” He lives in a simple 
bachelor apartment in the capital, re- 
turning on weekends to the Cabin Creek 
hamlet of Ohley. His wife Virginia re- 
mains there in a tiny, plain frame house 
on an old road near the creek. The Mil- 
lers have two children, Larry, 22, an 
electronics technician, and Vicki, 20, a 
student. Some day Miller intends to 
move U.M.W. headquarters into coal 
country so members can drop by. 

J 


Whenever he can, Miller visits the 
mines, bridging the gap cultivated by his 
predecessors. “I want to know what's 
going on,” he says. “I respect any man’s 
opinion. I was a rank and filer, and I 

still am.” His is a new-found con- 
fidence, and he wants to make it 
contagious. “I felt for many years 
because I had no formal education 
—this is a feeling that is consis- 
tent with most coal miners—that 
we miners were handicapped,” he 
says. “We were not very vocal 
about the problems we had.” 

Miller's voice is anti-Estab- 
lishment without being extremist. 
“If a guy has been stepped on as 
long as some of the members of 
my union, then it’s about time he 
howled,” he says. “But we're not 
radicals just because we're tired 
of being sold out and passed by.” 
Above all, Miller's voice rings 
with a keen and painfully won 
knowledge of the workingman. 
This knowledge, along with a 
plain-spoken but tough style, 
made the tireless Miller a formi- 
dable negotiator. As he remarked, 
after one sharp exchange in the 
last days of the bargaining: “I 
know. I was there in the mines. I 
know what it’s like.” 
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If youre self-employed, 
make the most 


of the new 


$7500 tax sheltered 
retirement plan. 


[f you're self-employed, you have to 
plan for your own retirement. Under the 


new Keogh Plan, you can take a substan- 


tial tax deduction of $7500 or up to 15 
percent of yearly earnings, whichever 


is less. The previous limit was only $2500. 


And the money and any earnings on it 
can stay tax-sheltered until you retire. 

One good way to try to make this 
money worth more later is to invest it in 
Mutual Funds now. Different Mutual 
Funds have different investment objec- 
tives. But with Mutual Funds, your 
money is typically invested by profes 
sional money managers in a diversified 
portfolio of securities. So your invest- 
ment is spread out over many different 
companies. Diversification is only one of 
the reasons why two hundred thousand 
Keogh Plans are now invested in Mutual 
Funds. 

Of course, investment involves risk as 
the recent experience of stock market 
prices clearly indicates. But retirement 
planning is for the long haul and Mutual 





Funds are based on the idea that our 
country and the companies that make it 
grow will continue to expand in the 
future. So your dollars will have a chance 
to multiply too. 

Find out more about the Keogh Plan 
and Mutual Funds. Send for our free 
booklet “Take A Tax Shelter Break.” Or 
contact a Mutual Fund representative 
or the fund of your choice. 

Take a tax break this year. Put your 
money to work for you now. It might 
make a difference later. 
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CHILD LABOR IN U.S. COAL MINE (CIRCA 1908): THEY WORKED IN UNSAFE & DIRTY CONDITIONS FOR A PITTANCE 


strongest union in the nation. But he ran 
the organization like a feudal fief, strip- 
ping the membership of all elective 
power, making all decisions himself and 
swatting down any opposition. He 
bought a bank for his union, loaned 
money to troubled coal companies, and 
acted as the final arbiter for the entire in- 
dustry, labor and management alike. 

W.A. (“Tony”) Boyle, a Montana lo- 
cal chief who came to the Washington 
headquarters in 1948, succeeded to the 
presidency in 1963. He tightened the 
dictatorship. But the union became a 
shambles, membership fell off, and cor- 
ruption and terror tactics grew. Boyle 
and his cronies milked the union’s 
pension and health funds for their own 
purposes. Bob Wingrove of Moundsville, 
W. Va., a Boyle opponent, recalls: “I was 
threatened many times. They used to 
call up my wife and ask, ‘Are your kids 
in school? Are you sure?’ Then when 
I'd come home, my wife would be crazy 
with worry. I had my phone taken out 
I carried a gun.” 

Shot Dead. Finally, Boyle's lead- 
ership was seriously challenged in a 1969 
election by Joseph (“Jock”) Yablonski, 
a member of the U.M.W. executive 
board. Yablonski lost the election, but 
for daring to defy the leadership’s code 
of blind loyalty, he, his wife and daugh- 
ter were brutally gunned to death in 
their beds on New Year's morning 1970 
—on the orders, it later came out, of 
Tony Boyle, who was eventually con- 
victed of murder and is now in prison. 
The murders sent shock waves of in- 
dignation across the coal fields. Shortly 
afterward, Miller, who had risen to 
prominence in West Virginia as pres- 
ident of the insurgent Black Lung As- 
sociation, was chosen at a meeting of 
anti-Boyle factions to succeed Yablonski 
and lead the reform movement. 

In the Government-ordered and 
-monitored election of 1972, Miller's 
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campaign took on the air of a crusade, 
attracting the support of widely diverse 
groups, including poverty-fighting VISTA 
volunteers. He beat Boyle by 70,000 
votes to 56,000—the first time in recent 
labor history that any upstart from the 
rank and file had ousted the president 
of any major U.S. union. 

To the miners of Appalachia, Mil- 
ler has become a symbol of new pos- 
sibilities in their lives. Like Miller, they 
are mainly of Anglo-Saxon stock. On 
the whole, they are proud, patriotic, 
sometimes violent and yet often deeply 
religious. For them, the mines are gen- 
erally an alternative to grinding rural 
poverty. Those who do not flee to the 
city love the raw, knobby hill country 
and the sense of freedom from urban 
constrictions and pressures. 

The miners today lead far better 
lives than their fathers did, both in and 
out of the pits. Gone is the image of the 
fatalistic miner mournfully character- 
ized two decades ago in Tennessee Ernie 
Ford’s rendition of Sixteen Tons: 


You load sixteen tons, 

What do you get? 

Another day older and deeper in debt. 

Saint Peter, don't you call me ‘cause 
I cant go— 

I owe my soul to the company store— 


Still, among major industries, min- 
ing is the most dangerous work in the 
US., running far ahead of construction, 
which is the second most hazardous. So 
far this year 122 miners have been killed 
on the job and thousands more injured. 
Part of the problem, Miller asserts, is 
that the federal mine-safety inspectors 
have not been strict enough with the 
companies. 

Many miners lose an eye, and many 
more lose fingers; the Mining Enforce- 
ment and Safety Administration esti- 
mates that three out of every five min- 
ers who have been in the pits for 20 years 


or more have lost a finger in a conveyor 
belt or some other machinery. In ad- 
dition, 215,000 miners are disabled by 
black-lung disease, caused by breathing 
coal dust. Says Miller: “A miner who 
gets black lung gives up ten or 15 years 
of his life. And it’s a helluva way to go 
It took my stepfather five years to die 
of it, and in all that time he couldn't 
breathe when he lay down in a bed. The 
only rest he got was sitting in a reclining 
chair.” 

Eerie Digs. The dangers that min- 
ers face routinely each day would be 
considered harrowing by most Ameri- 
can workers. At the Shoemaker Mine 
near Benwood, W. Va., for example, a 
miner’s day begins at the bathhouse, a 
big stark room with showers. Miners’ 
work pants, boots, jackets and gloves are 
in buckets hung from the high ceiling 
on ropes that look like stalactites. After 
changing, the men hang their numbered 
brass tags on a board at the mine en- 
trance; a tag that is still there after the 
shift ends alerts the rest of the crew that 
a miner is missing. ¥ 

Next the miners descend in an el- 
evator to the mine, far below the sur- 
face. There they file into a tiny rail car 
for the ride to the mine face, the wall of 
solid coal at the end of the tunnel where 
the coal is actually extracted. During the 
four-mile journey, the beams from the 
lamps on the miners’ hats bore through 
the darkness, picking up eerie, aban- 
doned passageways, diggings of another 
day. The foreman carries a small naph- 
tha lamp; if the lamp's flame flares up, 
it indicates the presence of flammable 
methane gas and the threat of fire; if it 
goes out, it means that the oxygen has 
been depleted to dangerous levels. Each 
man has clipped to his belt a small can- 
ister with an hour’s supply of oxygen. 

As the men near the mine face, vis- 
ibility diminishes, and the air thickens 
with black dust. The miners begin to 
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Go ahead. Sip some Inver House Scotch. 

Very pleasant. Then kiss someone. Even nicer. And — compare. 
Inver House Scotch passes the test every time. 

Because it’s distilled, blended and aged gently in Airdrie, Scotland 
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Economy has taken a turn for 
the better. 

The compact ’75 Nova has been 
emphatically refined along the lines 
of elegant European sedans. Yet it’s 
more than evera strong reflection of 
the Chevrolet engineering tradition. 


ANNOUNCING THE LN. 
a ¢ Nova’s newfound beauty 
is ably represented bya 
new kind of Nova, one 
that just might be pre- 
cisely right for the times, 
You're looking at the 1975 Nova 
LN—the most luxurious compact in 
Chevrolet history. The wide-back 
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*75 Nova LN with available 
color-keyed console. 


reclining front seats look and feel like 
big,.soft lounge chairs. The front 
seat backs adjust to give you the right 
slant on comfort. And the matching 
materials and fabtics throughout 





BEEN GOOD. 


thecar are a classic example of 
beauty in color coordination. 
There’s also an electric clock and 
much, much morethatsays NovaLN. 


ANNOUNCING 
CHEVROLET’SsNEW 
EFFIGIENCY SYSTEM. 

It’s a series of engineering 
improvements designed to make the 
75 Nova tun leaner, run cleaner 
ahd save you money every mile. 

By run leaner, we mean more 
economically—on no-lead fuel. 











Nova’s engine stays cleaner 
internally, so you go up to 
1,500 miles further between oil 
changes. And spark plugs last 
longer, too. 

There’s also a High Energy 
Ignition (HEI) which develops a 
spark up to 85% hotter than that of 
conventional systems. So, you can 
have efficient combustion at all 


speeds, and more 
confidence at start- 
up time on cold or 
humid mornings. 
HEI has no points 
or ignition con- 
denser to replace, 


either. Hence 


fewer and simpler tune-ups. 

For added fuel economy, the 
*75.Nova has easyrrolling radial ply 
tires and new engine tuning. 


By run cleaner, we refer to the 
catalytic converter designed to meet 
all 1975 Federal emission standards, 

How’s that for an efficiency system? 


NOVA’S LOOKING BETTER 
ALL THE TIME, 

We think orm and practicality 
go together exceedingly well. And 
you're cordially invited to make the 
same conclusion—at your nearest 
Chevrolet dealer’s. 
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clear their throats and spit. The area 
around the mine face looks like a small 
construction site, with piles of boards. 
bolts, rails, ties and electrical power 
equipment. The wires on this equipment 
are regularly checked lest a miner be 
electrocuted. Facing the wall of coal is 
a continuous coal mining machine 
called “the beast.” The machine’s whirl- 
ing blades chew into the seam with a 
roaring noise like an avalanche, spew- 
ing chunks of coal back into waiting coal 
cars, which are equipped with robot-like 
“gathering arms” that channel the flow. 
The load is then trundled back along 
the tracks and automatically unloaded 
onto a conveyor-belt system that lifts the 
coal to the surface. 

When the machine has dug ahead 
4 fi. or so, it pulls back. Then two mem- 
bers of the crew bolt boards in place on 
the mine roof to support it; drilling holes 
for the bolts is one of the most danger- 
ous jobs in mining because the unsup- 
ported roof can easily give way. When 
the supports are up, the mining machine 
goes back to work, and the process is re- 
peated over and over until the shift ends. 
For all the hazards, miners insist that 
there is a great deal of satisfaction in 
coal mining. Says Miller, a third-gen- 
eration miner: “There are always going 
to be dangers. After a couple of years, 
you learn to accept the realities of 
mining.” 

No Fans. Veteran miners know how 
much those realities have improved, For 
example, Raymond Echard, 58, has 
spent four decades in West Virginia 
mines. When he started out at age 13, 
he loaded coal for 17¢ per ton—earn- 
ing about $4.40 a day. Companies then 
forced miners to buy their own picks, 
shovels and other equipment and did not 
even provide fans to blow away the coal 
dust. Echard lost a thumb coupling coal 
cars and injured his back three times. 
Yet he encouraged his grandson to get 
into the mines. “I told him it was a good 
job,” says Echard. “Coal’s the thing of 
the future.” 

Off the job in their small commu- 
nities, miners generally do not live as 
well as auto workers or steelworkers, but 
they have begun to enjoy more of the 
amenities of middle class life. Bob Win- 
grove, 49, a miner for 27 years and the 
popular president of the U.M.W., local 
at the Ireland mine near Moundsville, 
speeds to work in a sports car, returns 
each evening to his modest frame house. 
which he is renovating. On days off, he 
drives to Pittsburgh, 90 minutes away 
on Interstate 79, for concerts or sport- 
ing events 

Neither Wingrove nor his brother 
“Peach,” 36, was dissuaded from min- 
ing because of their father’s death in a 
mine fire in 1966. Although Peach was 
disabled for a year after a roof fall. he 
still works the mines, and today he lives 
fairly well. To supplement his income 
of about $12,000 last year and to help 
save for retirement, his wife works in 
an enamelware plant. Last summer the 
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couple and their three teen-age daugh- 
ters vacationed in their travel trailer for 
two weeks at South Carolina beaches. 
“Mining's getting better,” says Peach. “I 
know I'm not going to be a millionaire. 
But as long as things go the way they 
are, I’m not complaining.” 

Many young men choose to follow 
their fathers and brothers into the mines. 
Pat Callebs, superintendent of the giant 
Shoemaker Mine, has hired miners with 
college degrees. “I asked one of the col- 
lege men if he’d like to train for a man- 
agement job,” says Callebs. “He told me. 
‘Nope. I like what I’m doing just fine.’ ” 
Callebs tries to hire sons, brothers or 
cousins of miners; they know what they 
are getting into and usually stick with 
the job. 

Dick Parsons, 20, has been in the 
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pits for two years, earning $47.25 a day 
as a roof bolter at Ireland. He is a mem- 
ber of what older miners call the indus- 
try’s “Pepsi generation”—young, eager, 
willing to work topsy-turvy schedules to 
build seniority that will put them in line 
for permanent day-shift jobs. Two weeks 
ago, he slept days and worked nights. 
Three weeks ago, he worked days. A 
month ago, he worked the 4 p.m. to mid- 
night shift. On summer weekends. he 
and his wife Martha go camping in the 
Appalachians. His two older brothers 
are also miners. Parsons’ goals are set 
“T'd just like to live a nice peaceful life 
and raise a nice small family,” he says. 
Yet many miners and their families 
still live in skittery, weather-bleached 
houses in scores of coal-camp villages 
that are little more than rural slums. Life 
is worst for retirees on minuscule pen- 
sions; they spend their last years living 
from hand to mouth. “You know, $150 
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Leading better lives than their fathers did, in and out of the pits. 
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a month barely pays your heat and util- 
ity bills,” argues Miner Jim (“Catfish”) 
Barlow, 27, of Moundsville. Adds Co- 
Worker Rod Lash, 24: “The old guys 
got stuck. They didn’t get what was com- 
ing to them. But it doesn’t make sense 
for us to take that too.” 

Fed Up. The union's fat new set- 
Uement should go far in righting many 
of the inequities that miners have long 
been forced to live with. Whether it goes 
far enough to satisfy the rank and file is 
still uncertain. Like the rest of organized 
labor, they are fed up with waiting to 
catch up with inflation. Miller believes 
that labor’s problems go well beyond is- 
sues of wages and to the very heart of 
the union movement. In his view, labor 
leaders and their membership have 
grown too complacent, too willing to ac- 
























cept the status quo. “We are all guilty,” 
says Miller, “because we sat back and 
waited for someone to do something.” 

The gathering threat of a wage ex- 
plosion is already raising fresh cries in 
Congress and elsewhere for a return to 
some form of wage-price controls. Even 
Meany has said that he is willing to ac- 
cept controls, provided that they keep 
as tight a lid on prices as on wages. On 
this and other issues, big labor, bolstered 
by its new political muscle, is now mov- 
ing into open conflict with President 
Ford and his top economic aides, who 
vigorously oppose any further Govern- 
ment intervention and most of the other 
measures that the union chiefs want 
The stage is set for what could well be 
two years of turbulent confrontation be- 
tween labor and the Ford Administra- 
tion over how to meet workers’ rising 
demands for a better shake in a trou- 
bled economy 
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ENERGY 


Countering the Oil Cartel 


“The problem is grave, but it is 
soluble.” 


The problem: the energy crisis. The 
speaker: Henry Kissinger, in a major 
policy address at the University of Chi- 
cago last week. The Secretary of State 
has long recognized that the economic 
and political dislocations rocking the 
globe show all the signs of events that 
in many times past have led to bloody 
conflict. Convinced that economic san- 
ity can be restored through concerted ef- 
forts by the industrial powers—the 
U.S., Western Europe, Japan and 
Canada—he spent months ponder- 
ing policy options. He and his staff 
went through ten drafts of the 
speech. The result was a passionate, 
sometimes eloquent statement. At 
its heart was a five-point program 
of international cooperation that 
Kissinger hopes will help avert 
massive financial and political dis- 
ruptions by eventually driving 
down the price of oil. The indus- 
trial nations, he argued, must band 
together in what amounts to a coun- 
tercartel and jointly conserve, de- 
velop and share their own energy 
sources. 

Kissinger detailed the serious- 
ness of the matter. The industrial 
nations’ payments deficit of $40 bil- 
lion this year is the largest in his- 
tory; the developing nations’ defi- 
cit of $20 billion is primarily caused 
by oil prices; financial institutions 
have been badly strained by the 
“abrupt and artificially sustained” 
price rise. “If current econom- 


it is not exercised internationally. Kis- 
singer proposed that “by the end of 1975 
the industrialized countries reduce their 
consumption of oil by 3 million bbl. a 
day over what it would be otherwise.” 
Over the next ten years, he suggested, 
the industrialized consumers should re- 
duce energy imports from the present 
one-third of their total energy use to only 
one-fifth. 

NEW SUPPLIES. The U‘S. and its en- 
ergy allies, Kissinger contended, should 
launch joint research and development 





ic trends continue,” Kissinger “Omigod! Here it comes again!” 


warned, “we face further and 
mounting worldwide shortages, unem- 
ployment, poverty and hunger ... Dem- 
ocratic societies could become vulner- 
able to extremist pressures from right 
or left to a degree not experienced since 
the ’20s and "30s." 

For the crisis to ease, said Kissin- 
ger, oil prices must come down. While 
the oil producers might choose to lower 
prices some time in the future, he add- 
ed, “it would be foolhardy to count on 
it or passively wait for it.” Instead Kis- 
singer called for: 

CONSERVATION. By cutting de- 
mand, the major consumers of oil can 
force the members of the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries into 
production cuts that some of them, at 
least, will eventually find intolerable. 
Needing greater revenues, these oil 
countries would buck the cartel, increase 
output—and lower prices. The U.S., said 
Kissinger, intends to reduce oil imports 
from about 7 million bbl: per day now 
to 6 million bbl. by the end of 1975—and 
to only | million bbl. by 1985. 

But belt tightening can be useless if 
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projects in such areas as coal technol- 
ogy, solar energy and nuclear power. 
They should also create a “common fund 
to finance or guarantee investment in 
promising energy projects.” 

FINANCIAL INNOVATIONS. The oil 
producers will seek to invest their new 
billions in the industrialized nations, 
said Kissinger, but this money will not 
necessarily. flow back to the countries 
that have the worst balance of payments 
problems. Many banks face a flood of 
short-term deposits that they cannot 
safely reinvest or relend on a long-term 
basis. The danger is that the oil pro- 
ducers might quickly pull their funds out 
of the bank. To ensure against this, Kis- 
singer proposed that the industrialized 
nations join in creating “a common loan 
and guarantee facility” capable of han- 
dling the staggering sum of $25 billion. 
This international institution would re- 
cycle the oil money in order to “help as- 
sure the stability of the entire financial 
system.” 

Participating nations would set up 
a fund from which government-to-gov- 
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ernment loans would be made. Such 
loans—all at the prevailing commercial 
interest rates—would help rectify bal- 
ance of payments deficits that might re- 
sult from excessive oil bills or from shifts 
by oil-nation investors of their money 
from one country to another. Kissinger 
hopes that the oil producers will be 
moved to deposit money in the fund. 

AID TO DEVELOPING NATIONS. 
These countries are naturally the hard- 
est hit, since high energy costs make it 
much harder for them to buy enough fer- 
tilizer and food. Kissinger suggested that 
the International Monetary Fund set up 
a special trust fund from which poor na- 
tions could borrow at affordable inter- 
est rates. “A major responsibility” for 
bailing out these nations, he said, 
rests with “those oil producers 
whose actions aggravated the prob- 
lems of the developing countries.” 

CAUTIOUS DIALOGUE WITH THE 
OIL PRODUCERS. With the ground- 
work laid by putting into effect all 
the foregoing proposals, “the con- 
ditions for a constructive dialogue 
with producers will have been cre- 
ated.” Then—and only then—can 
the major consumers and OPEC 
members sit down with any hope 
of reaching an accord on price. 

The Western nations are al- 
ready taking some fitful steps to- 
ward forming a common front. This 
week the U.S., Canada, Japan, Tur- 
key and twelve European countries 
will formally create the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency. Member na- 
tions aim to share resources in the 
event of another oil embargo, and 
set up joint conservation and en- 
ergy development programs. 

Pledging that the U.S. would do 
its fair share of conserving and co- 
operating, the Secretary proudly 
cited Project Independence, an ef- 
fort “dwarfing our moon-landing 
program and the Manhattan Project.” 
With its intention of investing hundreds 
of billions of dollars in an effort to de- 
velop new energy-sources conservation 
techniques, he said dramatically, the 
U.S. demonstrates that it “will never 
permit itself to be held hostage—polit- 
ically or economically.” 

Two days before Kissinger spoke, 
the long-awaited report on Project In- 
dependence, prepared by the Federal 
Energy Administration, was made pub- 
lic. The report lays out supply and de- 
mand choices from which Government 
policymakers might choose. The study 
is cautious about the potential of alter- 
native energy sources. But it argues that 
by exploiting both these sources and do- 
mestic oil reserves and by adopting a 
strenuous, mandatory conservation pro- 
gram, the nation can cut its total an- 
nual growth in energy use from the 4% 
to 5% rate of recent years to as low as 
2% by 1985. Among the conservation 
options: federal standards for energy use 
in cars and buildings, expansion of 
public transport and an enforced shift 
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It commanded the world’s 


attention. Some 30,000 con 
verged on Idaho's Snake River 
Canyon to see it. Evel Knievel, 
daredevil motorcyclist, would 
attempt to jump the canyon in 
a steam-driven “sky cycle” 
Uncannily, it seemed a greater 
challenge than a moon shot 

How does it feel to be shot 
3000 feet into the sky and gaze 
down intoacanyon 600 ft.deep? 

To find out, photographer 
Stu Allen bought the rights to 
mount remote-controlled cam 
eras aboard the sky cycle, 
bringing back an Evel’s eye 
view of the flight 

“With $70,000 and weeks of 
preparation invested in the 
project.’ says Allen, “I had to be 
able to recover my film 
the sky cycle was blown all over 
the desert. | checked with NASA 
and found that their Nikons, 
similar to my off-the-shelf 
models, withstood impact tests 
of 0 to 50G's in 5 microseconds 
—the equivalent of hitting a 
camera with a sledge hammer!” 

The cameras would have to 
function in desert air, where 
humidity hovered at zero per 
cent. The aft camera, mounted 
atop a pressurized tank of 
485°F water, became so hot 
the film was seared 

At liftoff, the parachute 
opened prematurely, and the 
sky cycle crashed into the 
canyon wall with a force of 


even if 


12.5 G's, tumbling down the 


precipice 


But Allen’s Nikons worked 
perfectly throughout the flight, 
descent and afterwards, despite 
a smashed lens shade, cracked 
battery pack and scratches 

Like most photographers, 
you'll never send your cameras 
on a canyon jump. But if you're 
serious about photography, 





An Evel’s eye view 
of the Snake River Canyon 





you'll want to be ready for that 
once-in-a-lifetime picture 
opportunity. A day when you'll 
need the camera so versatile, so 
reliable, it’s the choice of about 
90 percent of photojournalists 
Write for Folio 10A. Nikon Inc 
Garden City N.Y. 11530. GHB 

{ Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., PQ.) 


Someday, you're going to need a Nikon. 
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from oil- to coal-based electricity 

Secretary of the Interior Rogers 
Morton, chairman of President Ford’s 
Energy Resources Council, told report- 
ers last week that the FEA report bol- 
stered the arguments—which he and a 
small group of experts are preparing for 
the President’s consideration—that an 
increased federal gasoline tax should be 
a part of the nation’s energy policy. But 
Ford declared during a swing through 
the Southwest: “I don’t know how many 
times I have to say we are not consider- 
ing an additional gas tax.” A spokesman 
for Morton quickly announced that the 
Secretary would not “push” the idea any 
longer, since Ford was so “adamant.” 

A gasoline-tax increase is apparent- 
ly dead for the time being. But last week 
other proposals were being seriously 
considered in Washington. Among them 
was an automobile efficiency tax to be 
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SAUDI ARABIA’S YAMANI 
Taking from the companies .. . 


paid by the manufacturer. It would be 
designed to make gas-thirsty models un- 
competitive with similar-size cars that 
are more economical. This would force 
Detroit to place a premium on fuel econ- 
omy. Another proposal was for a sur- 
charge on heavy consumption of nat- 
ural gas, aimed primarily at discourag- 
ing its use in industrial boilers. At the 
same time the price of natural gas would 
be decontrolled. A windfall-profits tax 
on gas producers would accompany this 
measure. 

The final policy decisions should be 
ready in time for the President’s State 
of the Union message in late January. 
Any package that lands on Ford’s desk 
will be closely coordinated with the Ad- 
ministration’s domestic policies and Sec- 
retary Kissinger’s international initia- 
tives. The result could at long last prove 
to be the coherent energy program that 
the US. so desperately needs. 
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Back-Door Increase 


Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamani, Saudi 
Arabia’s urbane Petroleum Minister, of- 
ten professes a desire for the price of oil 
to come down. Last week he said that 
his government had indeed decided to 
lower the price by 40¢ per bbl., ina move 
designed to “take from the oil compa- 
nies and give to the consumer.” How- 
ever enticing that Robin Hoodish re- 
mark might seem to suffering consum- 
ers, the consequences promise to be 
different from what they would expect. 
The cost of oil to the major companies 
—and to their customers—stands to rise 
about 50¢ per bbl., and the big winners 
will turn out to be the Arab producers. 

The Saudi move, made independent- 
ly of the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries and followed by Qatar 
and the United Arab Emirates, was an- 
nounced at a meeting of six OPEC states 
in Abu Dhabi. For Saudi Arabia, by 
far the largest producer, the complex 
new policy works like this: 

Forty percent of the Saudi crude 
yield belongs to the four members of 
Aramco—Texaco, Mobil, Exxon and 
Standard Oil of California. Sixty per- 
cent belongs to the Saudi government. 
The Aramco companies must ante up 
taxes and royalties on their share, cal- 
culated on the basis of a theoretical 
“posted price.” It is this posted price that 
the Saudis reduced—from $11.65 to 
$11.25 per bbl. for its Arabian light 
crude. But at the same time, they sharp- 
ly raised the taxes and royalties. 

The Saudis sell almost all of their 
60% share back to the Aramco compa- 
nies, and dispose of a small part of it on 
the open market, mostly to European 
governments and companies. The sell- 
ing price has been 93% of the posted 
price. Reportedly, the Saudis will main- 
tain that 93% price for the open-market 
buyers, but will boost it to 94.8% on sales 
to Aramco. Doing this, the Saudis may 
win away many of Aramco’s customers. 

Lost Profit. The reason is that un- 
less Aramco raises its prices to those 
customers, it could lose all the profit 
that Aramco companies now collect on 
Arabian light crude. Exxon, one of 
Aramco’s owners, estimates its own 
profit at 34¢ per bbl. But if Aramco 
has to pay 94.8% of the posted price 
as well as the higher taxes and roy- 
alties, its costs per barrel could jump 
as high as 55¢, to about $10.35. At a 
meeting of security analysts in Man- 
hattan last week, Exxon Chairman J. 
Kenneth Jamieson said he was “some- 
what mystified” by the impact of the 
Abu Dhabi decision. But he estimated 
that the rise in royalties and taxes alone 
would add 45¢ to Exxon’s cost for a bar- 
rel of Arabian light. This cost, he said, 
“will have to be passed on to the con- 
sumer,” and would amount to at least 
another penny added to the cost of a gal- 
lon of gasoline originating in the Per- 
sian Gulf. By passing costs along to 
buyers, Exxon and other companies 





would make the Saudis’ open-market 
oil a tempting proposition for consuming 
nations. In applying pressure to Aram- 
co’s profits, the Saudis are probably 
also redoubling their efforts to take over 
100% of their crude production. 

The Saudis contend that the oil com- 
panies’ profit is “excessive,” and that the 
leap in taxes and royalties is only fair 
In effect, the Saudis are saying that they 
are lowering posted prices, and that if 
consumers are asked to pay more, then 
the oil companies are to blame. 

Yet if the increase to Aramco av- 
erages out to 50¢ per bbl., the Saudis 
will be taking in an additional $1.5 bil- 
lion a year; this year their oil revenues 
will be around $25 billion. But offering 
lower prices to other buyers would do lit- 
tle to alleviate the petrodollar crisis, says 
Oil Economist Walter Levy. 

The new price structure will be 
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EXXON CHAIRMAN JAMIESON 
... and the consumer will pay. 


implemented immediately by Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar and the United Arab 
Emirates. Iran, also present at the Abu 
Dhabi meeting, has a plan of its own: 
the posted price would be replaced by a 
single price for oil, linked to the cost of 
a “basket” of 20 to 30 commodities on 
the world market. As inflation drove 
these commodities up, oil prices would 
also rise. 

Few oil experts see the dissolution 
of OPEC in the Saudi-led move. But the 
development was a rare break in the car- 
tel’s ranks. The back-door price increase 
should above all remind consuming na- 
tions that high oil bills are a fact for the 
present, and should fortify their conser- 
vation efforts. Still, as consumers hark- 
en to Secretary Kissinger’s contention 
that the cartel can be weakened through 
conservation and cooperation, the new 
dissent in the OPEC tent could be a faint- 
ly heartening omen. 
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Melt a man’s heart with a gift of Johnnie Walker Red. 


The world's favorite Scotch for the world's favorite season. 





This Christmas, there’s 


Pulsar; the incomparable solid-state Time Computer‘ 
with no moving parts, continues to change the way 
the world tells time. 


Wi If you are a man who has put off the rare pleasure 
of owning a Pulsar because there was no timepiece 
as fine for the lady in your life, you needn’t wait any 
longer. 

If you are a woman who has been a trifle resentful 
that ‘‘The first completely new way to tell time in 
500 years’’ was for men only, we hope this will win 
your forgiveness. 

Here, for the first time, are brilliantly feminine, 
remarkably rugged little Pulsar models for women 
that will do everything the larger men’s models do 
and do it every bit as well. 


Pulsar offers many splendors 
When you press a button, Pulsar flashes the time in 
glowing red numerals, guaranteed accurate to within 
60 seconds a year! (Timing will be adjusted to this 
tolerance if necessary.) 

Frequently, Pulsar is more accurate than the 
time sources used by your local telephone company, 
radio stations, or television stations. For this reason, 
the Pulsar directions folder lists worldwide time 
stations that carry time signals precise enough to 
permit you to check the accuracy of your Pulsar. 


What makes Pulsar so accurate, so reliable, 
and so easy to maintain? 

In Pulsar, all the “works’’ of the conventional 
watch are replaced by a tiny, custom-designed, 
solid-state Computer programmed to tell the time, 
and the month and date. 

There are no moving parts. Nothing to wear out, 
run down, or wind up. Pulsar needs no routine 
maintenance, oiling, or cleaning. 


Pulsar is amazingly rugged 
Every case, men’s and women’s models alike, is 
tested for water resistance to a depth of 100 feet and 
you'll find Pulsar completely water resistant as long 
as case and time screen remain intact. 
There are no holes through the case. The push 
buttons contain magnets which activate million 





cycle switches. (Million cycle means they’re sup- 
posed to work at least a million times before wearing 
out.) 

The little solid state lamps that light the numerals 
on the time screen (Electronics people call them 
LED for Light-Emitting Diodes) should retain over 
80% of their original brightness after 100 years of 
continuous use. Since you'll probably check the 
time no more than 25 times a day, they should be 
plenty bright for one of your fortunate descendants 
a few centuries from now. 

In tests, impact 2500 times the force of gravity 
has not harmed Pulsar. 

Even the tempered glass of the ruby red time 
screen is scratch resistant and nearly, although not 
quite, unbreakable. 


Other Pulsar exclusives 
The Pulsar light sensor adjusts the intensity of the 
digital time display to provide the best visibility for 
the light condition. 

The calendar has a high I.Q. It knows the differ- 
ence between a 30 and 31-day month and makes the 
change automatically. 

Every module is individually tested before it is 
released for sale. 

Visit your nearest fine jeweler, select the Pulsar 
that pleases you most, and hint vigorously! 


FREE: Write Time Computer, Inc., subsidiary of 
HMW Industries, Inc., Dept. TM-114, Box 1707, 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604 for handsome brochure illus- 
trated in color. In Canada: Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 
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a Pulsar’ for her, too! 





For her. In solid 14 | 
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Unprecedented 3-year Guarantee 


Regardless of price, sex, or size, the performance 
and accuracy of the Time Computer module in 
each Pulsar is unconditionally guaranteed for three 
years from the date of original purchase. 

In the unlikely event that the computer mal- 
functions within the guarantee period, your Pulsar 
jeweler will replace the entire module on the spot, 
free of charge. 

Should he have no replacement in stock, he will 
send your Pulsar to us and we will repair or replace 
the module and have it on its way back to you 
within two working days from the time we receive 
it. (Guarantee does not cover power cells nor apply 
if module has been damaged by abuse or accident.) 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Guns and Olive Branches 


“I have come bearing an olive 
branch and a freedom fighter’s gun. Do 
not let the olive branch fall from my 
hand.” Yasser Arafat's tenor voice was 
urgent and his fluid arms moved to 
match his Arabic imagery last week as 
the leader of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (TIME cover, Nov. 11) 
concluded an extraordinary 80-minute 
speech to the United Nations General 
Assembly. Arafat, dressed in a fawn 
windbreaker and brown trousers and 
wearing both his familiar black-and- 
white checkered kaffiyeh and a pistol 
holster, which aides insisted was emp- 
ty, finished his perorations, walked away 
from the mottled-marble rostrum and 
clasped his hands over his head in a box- 
er’s victory stance. Led by delegates 
from Arab nations, the crowded Assem- 
bly Hall—the seats were predictably 
empty at the table reserved for Israel’s 
delegation—burst into a roar of ap- 
plause. U.S. Ambassador John Scali and 
most Western delegates, however, po- 
litely sat on their hands 

That tumultuous reception marked 
perhaps the high point in the extraor- 
dinary career of the Jerusalem-born 
guerrilla-politician, who is now recog- 
nized by all the Arab states as chief 
spokesman for the cause of an indepen- 
dent state of Palestine. In a move that 
added to particularly high tension and 
fears of still another war in the Middle 
East, Arafat came to the US. to lead 
off a two-week debate on a controversial 
proposal that would change the desig- 
nation of the Palestinians, in U.N. doc- 
uments, from refugees to a “displaced 
nation.” 

Disembodied Spirits. Apart from 
Pope Paul VI, Arafat is the only person 
who does not represent a government 
ever to address the plenary Assembly 
The Pontiff had a claim to legitimacy 
as head of a state; he is ruler of Vatican 
City. Arafat heads a heterogeneous or- 
ganization whose popular strength is un- 
tested, but the Arab nations nonetheless 
greeted him as a conquering hero 

“I am a rebel, and freedom is my 
cause,” Arafat told the delegates by way 
of presenting credentials. The P.L.O 
chief went on to offer his version of Pal- 
estine’s history from the time of The- 
odor Herzl’s creation of the Zionist 
movement in 1881, to the U.N.’s divi- 
sion of the embattled land in 1947, to 
more recent punitive acts of Israeli “ter- 
rorists,” including the destruction of 
19,000 Arab houses during the past sev- 
en years. He complained that the rights 
of Palestinians had been ignored when 
the Jewish homeland was created 
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Said Arafat: “If we return now to 
the historical root of our cause, we do 
so because present at this very moment 
in our midst are those who, while they 
occupy our homes, as their cattle graze 
in Our pastures and as their hands pluck 
the fruit from our trees, claim at the 
same time that we are disembodied spir- 
its, fictions without presence, without 
traditions or future.” 

To those who waited for Arafat to 
offer some new accommodation toward 
negotiation, the P.L.O. leader’s “most 
generous solution” was a disappoint- 
ment. Echoing many previous public 
statements, Arafat proposed to create a 
new secular democratic state of Pales- 
tine in which Christians, Jews and Mos- 
lems could live together in peace. That 
proposal implicitly requires the dissolu- 
tion of Israel, which goes against a long 
series of United Nations and other in- 
ternational affirmations 

Humane Paradigm. Arafat tried to 
distinguish his respect for the Jewish 
faith from his hatred of Zionism and ap- 
pealed to his Jewish listeners to aban- 
don the cause of Israel. “Let us remem- 
ber that the Jews of Europe and the U.S 
have been known to lead the struggles 
for secularism and the separation of 
church and state; they have also been 
known to fight against discrimination on 
religious grounds. How do they then re- 
fuse this humane paradigm for the Holy 
Land?” 

Although P.L.O. moderates may 
eventually be resigned to some kind of 
territorial compromise with Israel, Ara- 
fat obviously considered last week an in- 
appropriate time to mention it. His hard 
line was clearly aimed toward P.L.O 
supporters in the Arab world, where the 
speech was beamed by satellite. Not 
since the heyday of the late Gamal 
Abdel Nasser of Egypt had any speech 
been so eagerly awaited. On the streets 
of Beirut and Cairo, people gathered 
round anyone carrying a transistor ra- 
dio to listen in. In the refugee camps of 
Beirut, Sidon and Tripoli, a holiday was 
declared; schools were closed, and em- 
ployees of the U.N. refugee agency took 
the day off. 

In Beirut the morning after his 
speech, the newspaper an Nahar dis- 
played a cartoon of a smiling world tip- 
ping its hat to Arafat. In the General 
Assembly, meanwhile, Third World del- 
egates showed their enthusiasm not only 
by applauding Arafat for a full minute 
at the end of his speech, but by point- 
edly walking out on the later rebuttal 
by Israeli Delegate Yosef Tekoah 

The Israeli ambassador accused the 
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TEKOAH REBUTTING ARAFAT 
Toughness from Jerusalem. 


U.N. of having “prostrated itself before 
the P.L.O., which stands for the premed- 
itated murder of innocent civilians, de- 
nies to the Jewish people its right to live 
and seeks to destroy the Jewish state by 
armed force.” Tekoah dismissed any 
need for Palestinian statehood: “What 
is Jordan,” he asked, “if not a Pales- 
tinian Arab state?” He also warned 
that “Israel will not permit the estab- 
lishment of P.L.O. authority in any part 
of Palestine. The P.L.O. will not be 
forced on the Palestinian Arabs. It will 
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not be tolerated by the Jews of Israel. 

“Israel remains ready to take togeth- 
er with the Arab states the road of 
peace,” Tekoah concluded. “Should 
they, however, espouse continued hos- 
tility and aggression, the Arab states will 
find Israel equally ready ... To all who 
challenge or ignore our rights in this As- 
sembly we reply: in freedom the people 
of Israel shall live now and forever.” 

The tough tone of Tekoah’s speech 
had been dictated by Jerusalem. It re- 
flected not only the policy of the Israeli 
government but the outrage of millions 
of Jews that an Arab terrorist like Ara- 
fat could be honored by the U.N. The 
P.L.O. chairman, though, is hardly the 
first revolutionary to acquire respect- 
ability (see TIME ESSAY). 

Naked Terrorism. The Jews of 
Greater New York—who outnumber 
the combined populations of Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem by more than a million 
—raged against the P.L.O. leader's 
Manhattan appearance last week with 
threats of violence and demonstrations 
that taxed the city’s police department 
Outside the U.N., the scene was com- 
plicated by the appearance not only of 
anti-Arafatists but of pro-Palestinians as 
well. More than 1,000 policemen were 
detailed to handle security for Arafat's 
visit. The most ominous threat came 
from the militant but tiny and discred- 
ited Jewish Defense League, which 
boasted that it would assassinate Ara- 
fat. FBI agents arrested J.D.L. “Oper- 
ations Officer” Russel Kelner, 33, on a 





charge of “transmitting in interstate 
commerce” a threat to kill Arafat; he 
was held on $100,000 cash bail. 

In Israel the reaction was uniformly 
and expectably hostile. Premier Yitzhak 
Rabin called Arafat's position “a chal- 
lenge to our very existence and a threat 
to our survival.” The morning daily Da- 
var called Arafat's speech “the voice of 
naked terrorism.”” Commented the Je- 
rusalem Post: “He has no interest in bor- 
ders, territories, compromise and peace 
with Israel. What he seeks is peace with- 
out Israel, and, as King Hussein un- 
doubtedly also understands, peace with- 
out Jordan as well.” 

Hussein, who grudgingly surren- 
dered his right to act on behalf of West 
Bank Palestinians under pressure from 
Arab leaders at last month’s Rabat sum- 
mit, had no comment on the speech. Ex- 
pectations are that he will dissolve Par- 
liament this week, form a new Cabinet 
and proceed with his announced plans 
for a “Jordanization” of his kingdom 
that would exclude Palestinians from 
power unless they opt for Jordanian na- 
tionality. An anti-Palestinian move- 
ment has sprung up among East Bank 
Jordanians. They are urging the King to 
approve a law that would in effect make 
Palestinians who fled to the East Bank 
after 1948 second-class citizens. They 
would be given passports but would be 
denied the right to vote 

Palestinian leaders, on the other 
hand, are pleading with Hussein not to 
move against Palestinians in his king- 


When Terrorists Become Respectable 


“Many of you who are here in this Assembly hall were 
lonce] considered terrorists.” 


In his speech to the U.N. General Assembly last week, 
P.L.O. Leader Yasser Arafat was trying to make a pro- 
paganda point, seeking to remind many Third World del- 
egates that they too were once considered outlaws by much 
of the world. His statement was not merely rhetorical. Like 
Arafat, many of his listeners had in fact once been hunted men 

and had hunted other men themselves. Terrorism is uni- 
versally repugnant to standards of human decency, but in 
the past 25 years, sadly enough, it has been essential to the 
birth of many of the world’s now sovereign nations 
. 

By definition, terrorists are people who use indiscriminate 
violence as a means of achieving a political goal. To the 
victims of the violence—most recently the Israelis, who 
have suffered through years of wanton attacks by Pales- 
tinian bombers and gunmen—terrorists are callous, cow- 
ardly murderers preying on innocent women and children 
For their part, terrorists usually present themselves as rev- 
olutionaries, guerrillas and freedom fighters. They defend 
the use of violence as the necessary tactic of downtrodden 
peoples seeking to combat oppressive or colonial govern- 
ments. In the eyes of their followers, the terrorists’ suc- 
cessful use of violence often adds to, rather than detracts 
from their claim to respectability. Thus it is quite possible, 
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if an independent Palestinian state is ever established, that 
statues of Arafat will some day be erected in the plazas of 
Nablus, like the plaques and statues of Eamon de Valeéra in 
Ireland and Emiliano Zapata in Mexico. The fact that the 
leader of the P.L.O. appeared at the U.N. showed that it is 
already becoming respectable in the eyes of much of the 
world. “Respectability depends on whose side you're on,” 
says Oxford Historian Alastair Buchan. “To the Turks, 
Lawrence of Arabia was a terrorist.” 

Oppressed peoples have often turned to violence as the 
first step in their fight for nationhood. If it were not for the 
guerrilla war carried out by the Irish Republican Army, for 
example, the Republic of Ireland might never have gained 
its independence. The unsavory reputation of the I.R.A. did 
not prevent its onetime leader, Sean MacBride, from re- 
ceiving the Nobel Peace Prize last month for his sub- 
sequent crusade for human justice in Amnesty International 

In one of the bloodiest campaigns of terror in a bloody 
century, the Algerians forced the French to withdraw from 
North Africa in 1962. “My brothers, do not kill only, but 
mutilate your adversaries on the public highway,” said one 
terrorist paper in 1956. “Pierce their eyes. Cut off their 
arms and hang them.” F.L.N. militants took the words to 
heart, striking at the French, both in Algeria and in France 
itself, and at Algerian Moslems who refused to cooperate. 
In 1957 the F.L.N. murdered 300 residents of the Kabylia 
region whom they suspected of cooperating with a rival 
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dom until an independent state is set 
up. Privately, both the Egyptians and 
the Saudis have urged the King to move 
slowly lest it appear that he is trying to 
force the Palestinians to opt for Jordan 
and against the P.L.O. Nothing, of 
course, would please Washington and 
Jerusalem more than if a majority of Pal- 
estinians did in fact side with the King 
and reject the fedayeen organization. 
The Israelis, who remain adamant about 
not dealing with terrorists on any mat- 
ter whatsoever, hope that their hard 
stance will create a diplomatic deadlock 
on West Bank negotiations. Once the 
Arabs realize that it is futile to expect 
any talks to develop between Israel and 
the P.L.O., so goes this scenario, they 
will abandon Arafat and bring Hussein 
back into the picture. 

Cooling Off. Arab diplomats think 
that the King is finished on the West 
Bank and the Israeli scenario is unreal- 
istic at best. Many think that Israel 
missed a golden opportunity in not ne- 
gotiating with Hussein before Arafat 
was endorsed as spokesman for the Pal- 
estinians at the Rabat summit. Certain- 
ly Hussein feels that way now. “I think 
Israel was terribly slow in terms of mov- 
ing toward peace,” he said recently. As 
for Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, 
whose plan for a gradual settlement is 
in clear danger, he believes that two 
things are needed now: a “cooling off” 
period for the Arabs to contemplate 
what the Secretary regards as their blun- 
der in endorsing Arafat; and a period 


PRO-ARAFAT DEMONSTRATOR OUTSIDE U.N. 
A tumultuous reception inside the U.N.; ominous threats outside. 


of “quiet diplomacy” for Kissinger and 
his aides to convince the Arabs that they 
should keep their options open. 

For the moment, however, Arafat is 
the darling of the Arab world. Still bask- 
ing in his U.N. triumph, the P.L.O. lead- 
er last week flew off to Cuba aboard an 
Algerian Boeing 707 to confer with an- 
other revolutionary turned politician, 
Fidel Castro. Meanwhile, there were six 
dead in more border clashes along the 
Israel-Lebanon frontier last week, and 
there was a dramatic partial mobiliza- 


ANTI-ARAFAT PROTESTERS AT WALDORF 


tion of Israeli forces directed toward 
Syria, which, according to Rabin, was 
unloading some 20 shiploads of Soviet 
arms at the port of Latakia. Alarming 
as the mobilization was, neither the Is- 
raelis nor Kissinger felt that hostilities 
were imminent. Indeed, earlier in the 
week Rabin had emphasized that Isra- 
el is prepared to carry out the disen- 
gagement agreements and expects the 
Arabs to do the same. But he also 
warned: “If they force war on us we will 
fight, and we will fight well.” 





group. The French vowed never to talk with such mur- 
derers, but both sides eventually sat across a negotiating 
table at Evian-les-Bains. 

A leader of the Mau Mau terrorist campaign against 
the British in Kenya now sits in the Cabinet of President 
Jomo Kenyatta, and the Mau Mau is officially regarded as 
a heroic freedom movement. 

o 

Ironically, Israel itself might not exist today had it not 
been for terrorists. The Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Stern 
Gang, two militant Jewish groups of the '30s and °40s, pres- 
sured the British to give up their mandate over Palestine 
through bombs and assassinations and tried to force the 
Arabs out through simple murder. Lord Moyne, the British 
administrator for the Middle East, was killed in 1944 in 
Cairo by the Stern Gang, which also assassinated Swedish 
Count Folke Bernadotte, the U.N. mediator in Palestine, in 
1948. The most infamous act of all was the murder by the 
Irgun and Stern Gang of 254 Arabs in the village of Deir 
Yassin in 1948. David Ben-Gurion’s Haganah, the largest 
of the Jewish fighting groups at the time, was never guilty 
of such acts, but it did cooperate for long periods with both 
the Irgun and the Stern Gang 

“Our enemies called us terrorists. our friends patriots,” 
wrote Menachem Begin, head of the Irgun, in words that 
could be used by any terrorist at any time. Begin has found 
his past associations no handicap in Israel; he now sits in 
the Knesset as leader of the opposition Likud bloc. Another 
Irgun member, Arie Ben-Eliezer, served as deputy speaker 
of the Knesset, and Nathan Yellin-Mor, a leader of the 
Stern Gang, won a seat in the Israeli parliament only 
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a few months after the murder of Count Bernadotte 

What makes terrorism respectable? The main criterion 
is success. Algeria’s Foreign Minister Abdelaziz Bouteflika 
is currently president of the U.N. General Assembly partly 
because terrorism got its way in Algeria. If the French had 
been able to crush the F.L.N., he would probably be either 
dead or in prison. None of this should be cited in defense, 
let alone in praise of terror—only in deference to a terrible 
reality. 

To be truly successful, terrorist groups, which usually 
start as a small number of dedicated zealots, must, in any 
case, eventually choose between keeping to their strategy of 
violence or modifying it to expand their base of political 
support. “A [revolutionary] group cannot achieve legitimacy 
until it gives up terrorism,” argues Harvard Government 
Professor Michael Walzer. “Conversion is always possible, 
but it requires a formal or informal renunciation of the tac- 
tics of terrorism.” 

Thus, because it was felt that he had not given up the 
murderous bent that helped Cyprus gain independence from 
the British in the ‘50s, the world was appalled by the nam- 
ing of Nikos Sampson, a gunman for the notorious EOKA 
movement, as Cyprus’ President earlier this year. When the 
now ousted Greek military junta installed Sampson in place 
of Archbishop Makarios, it took the first step on its path to 
ruin. Sad though it may seem, the world appears willing to 
forget—if not forgive—most crimes of terrorism and to 
eventually honor those it once called criminal. It must first, 
however, have some assurance that the terrorist has, to 
quote French Historian Philippe Vigier, “sheathed his knife” 
and washed the blood off his hands ®Gerald Clarke 
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ISRAEL 


Suddenly, Alarmingly Poorer 


After the blood and tears of war, Is- 
raelis, to reverse Churchill's famous 
aphorism, were asked last week to sweat 
in the service of their nation. Faced with 
declining foreign reserves and the pros- 
pect of mass unemployment once the 
country can no longer pay for raw ma- 
terials to feed its factories, Premier Yi- 
tzhak Rabin’s government imposed the 
stiffest austerity program that Israel, or 
almost any other nation, has ever seen 

As a starter, the Israeli pound was 
devalued an astonishing 43%, the eighth 
devaluation in 26 years. Imports of 29 
luxury items, including autos, were 
banned for six months, and import tax- 
es on 39 other luxury items were raised 
10% and 20%. A six-month moratorium 


banks to close last Friday noon before 
announcing the austerity program. Al- 
most immediately after Finance Min- 
ister Yehoshua Rabinowitz told the na- 
tion the bad news in a radio broadcast, 
riots broke out in the rundown Hatikva 
section of Tel Aviv. For three nights 
mobs of hundreds of people roamed 
through the streets stoning cars and po- 
licemen and looting shops. Orderly dem- 
onstrations took place in Haifa, at Ben- 
Gurion International Airport outside 
Tel Aviv, and in Ashdod. More omi- 
nous for the government than the dem- 
onstrations was the action of the 1,100,- 
000-member General Federation of 
Labor. Despite entreaties from the gov- 
ernment, it demanded that workers be 
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ANGRY ISRAELIS DEMONSTRATING AGAINST NEW AUSTERITY POLICY 
Looting shops and higher prices for bread and buses. 


on the construction of all public and lux- 
ury buildings, imposed last July, was ex- 
tended for another year. In an effort to 
discourage foreign travel, both the trav- 
el tax and the tax on foreign air fares 
were raised significantly. 

Lower Subsidies. The poor were 
at least partially protected by increased 
government welfare benefits, but Israel's 
middle class was severely hit. As a re- 
sult of devaluation and lower govern- 
ment subsidies for basic commodities, 
prices of most items last week were in- 
creased anywhere from 35% to 200%. 
The cost of sugar, which already was 
21.6¢ per Ib., tripled, and milk went up 
60%. Egg prices jumped 64%, bread 
100%, meat 35%. Bus fares will rise 
60%, and gasoline 64%, to $1.86 per gal. 
Fuel oil for industry zoomed up 117%. 
The standard of living of most middle- 
class Israelis, as measured by prices and 
income, overnight dropped about 10%. 

The government waited for the 
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fully compensated for loss of income, an 
action that would certainly destroy the 
austerity program at the beginning. 

The government faced a Hobson's 
choice: austerity or economic collapse. 
The October war cost the country $7 bil- 
lion, roughly equal to its gross national 
product in 1973—the U.S. equivalent 
would be $1.3 trillion. Moreover, nearly 
half of the $8.44 billion budget still goes 
for defense costs. The inflation rate for 
1974 is about 35%. At the same time, 
economic aid from Washington ($1,250 
million in 1974) is $500 million less than 
anticipated, and help from U.S. Jews has 
dropped off by a projected $225 million 
this year. Israel must now depend on its 
own resources more than before. 

In the opinion of most Israeli econ- 
omists, the government should have 
acted much sooner than it did. Yitzhak 
Taub, chairman of the Israeli Securities 
Authority argued that the best time for 
austerity would have been right after the 
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October war ended. Now, he says, “dis- 
tortions had to be corrected. Because of 
our subsidies we were selling sugar at 
such a low price that the value of sugar 
in candies exported to England was 
worth more than the price of the candy.” 

Premier Rabin, who has been in of- 
fice since June, probably would have 
acted faster if he had not been hand- 
icapped by his dependence on splinter 
parties for his unstable, one-vote major- 
ity in the Knesset. Only in the past few 
weeks, after gaining the support of the 
right-wing National Religious Party, did 
he feel that he had sufficient support to 
move. His program was widely praised 
by the press, and according to a quick 
telephone poll by Tel Aviv’s Dahaf 
Agency, 51% of the voters approved Ra- 
bin’s measures—surprisingly high sup- 
port considering the sacrifices involved 

“The real meaning of the increase 
in prices is that we—all the citizens of Is- 
rael—have become poorer,” Finance 
Minister Rabinowitz told the Knesset 
“There is no one to compensate us for 
these cost increases, and the burden 
must inevitably fall upon us.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Casting the First Stone 


In an atrocity that some observers 
described as a minor act of genocide, the 
ruling Tutsi tribe in the African republic 
of Burundi in 1972 put down a rebellion 
by massacring some 75,000 members of 
the country’s Hutu majority. That same 
year, Uganda's burly dictator Idi Amin 
(“Big Daddy”) Dada forcibly expelled 
26,000 of his country’s Asian residents 
and expropriated their possessions. Last 
week Burundi and Uganda—along with 
other notably humane nations like the 
Soviet Union—were among the 91 
members of the United Nations that vot- 
ed to suspend South Africa from the 
General Assembly. 

Under suspension rules, South Afri- 
ca retains U.N. membership, but its del- 
egation will not be permitted to take 
seats, speak, make proposals or vote. Al- 
though the ruling extends only through 
the current session, which ends Dec. 17, 
South Africa’s opponents have threat- 
ened to repeat the move in future ses- 
sions unless Prime Minister John Vor- 
ster’s government agrees to relinquish its 
control over Namibia (South West Afri- 
ca), end its military support of Rhode- 
sia’s white supremacist government, and 
abandon its own apartheid policies. Vor- 
ster has indicated his willingness to ac- 
commodate world opinion on all three 
issues. “If South Africa is given the 
chance,” he promised recently, “they 
[local and foreign critics] will be sur- 
prised at where the country will stand in 
six to twelve months.” The black na- 
tions, however, are demanding more 
specific and immediate concessions. 

The Pretoria government’s first re- 
action was to recall U.N. Ambassador 
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The Sears Kenmore Compactor turns this much nasty garbage 





hidden key-lock is turned on. And no 
special wiring is required. Any adequate 
115-volt outlet will do. With a Sears 
Compactor, you really don't need a 
garbage disposer, and you can throw the 
garbage cans out with the garbage! It means one 


Fifteen bags full. As much—or 
more than the weekly garbage 
collection of an average family of 
four. Sears Kenmore Compactor takes 
the whole mess and compacts it all 
into one neat little package. This heavy duty 








compactor crushes bottles, cans and cartons; gobbles up bag once a week, instead of fifteen. Isn’t that worth the 
all that wet, messy, smelly stuff, too—deodorizes and money? Enough people think so, because the Sears 
compacts all of it into one neat, leak-resistant package! Compactor is the Number One Clean-Up 
What's more, Sears Kenmore won't work until the Machine. Available in cstores | SEALs 
ind through th talog 143906 
cars, Roebuck and Co, 
Sears Kenmore Compactors clean up after more SF aoe 
saaeashieamn families than any other saniciagaaaa 
Demonstration certified by the Nationwide Consum et Testing Inet 








New optional 5-speed 
overdrive transmission 
helps save gas and wear on 
engine. (Standard on SR-5). 


Radial tires are standard on 
most models (S$ ) shown). 
Power front disc brakes 

on every model. 


Sporty SR-5 appointments 
include AN M radio, 
tach and electric clock 


It’s not so much the little price that makes 
it a bargain. It’s what you get in the bargain. 
Namely, lots of extras that don’t cost extra. 


High standards like fully reclining front 
bucket seats, rear window defogger and power 
front disc brakes. 





All models feat 
comfortable ful 






Rear window defogger, 
lockable gas cap are 
among many standard 
features 









All Corolla models are 
bigger where it counts 
inside, Power is supplied 
by a spunky but economical 
1.6 liter hemi-head engine 


And small touches like shock-absorbing We also put extra room and extra care in all 
bumpers, lockable gas cap and handy tool kit. Corolla models. So you'll feel good in the bargain. 
(Nice. Because little things mean a lot.) Small car specialists for over 40 years. 


YOTA 


See how much car your money can buy. 





White rum. 
Rowdee eiel 


eggnog. 


Eggnog 
Beat 12 egg yolks until light; beat in 
Y2 lb. sugar til mixture is thick. Stir in 1 qt. 
milk and a “fifth” of white rum from Puerto 
Rico (or gold rum if you're a strict tradition- 
alist). Chill 3 hrs., pour into punch bowl. Fold 
in | qt. heavy cream, stiffly whipped. 
Chill 1 hr., dust with nutmeg. (Serves 24.) 


More ways tradition 
and white rum come together: 








Daiquiri 
Juice of half a lime (1/2 0z.); ¥2 oz. 


simple syrup (or scant tsp. sugar); 12 oz. white 


rum from Puerto Rico. Shake with ice; strain 
into cocktail glass 
Holiday Punch 

Into a large pitcher over a block of ice 
or ice cubes, pour 8 oz. orange juice, 8 oz. 
pineapple juice (unsweetened), 8 oz. club soda, 
IY oz. lime juice, 8 oz. white ram from 
Puerto Rico, sweeten to taste. Serves 6 
Hot Buttered Rum 

Dissolve 1 tsp. sugar in a mug with 
some hot water; add 1% oz. white rum from 
Puerto Rico (or gold rum, if desired); a pinch 
of nutmeg. Fill with boiling water; top with 
pat of butter. Cinnamon stick optional 





Or an untraditional 


martini. 





Martini 
Combine | part dry vermouth with 5 
parts white rum. (White rum aged in Puerto 
Rico is just as clear and even smoother than 
the gin or vodka usually associated with the 
martini.) Stir with ice and pour. Add olive. Then 


enjoy the sm« yothest Martini you ever tasted. 


More w ways to part f from tradition 
with white rum: 





Gimlet 

Mix 4 or 5 parts white rum from 
Puerto Rico with | part Rose’s Lime Juice 
and serve on the rocks. You'll wonder why 
you ever made a gimlet any other way. 
Bloody Mary 

Start with | part white rum from 
Puerto Rico (1% oz.), 3 parts tomato juice 
(4% 02z.), 4 oz. lemon juice, 3 or 4 dashes 
Worcestershire sauce, 3 or 4 drops tabasco 
sauce, a little salt. Shake with ice in cocktail 
shaker. Strain and serve 
Screwdriver 

In a highball glass with ice cubes, pour 
1% oz. white rum ftom Puerto Rico 


Fill glass with orange juice. 


PUERTO RICAN RUMS 


sith of Puerto Rico 





booklet, write Puerto Rican Rums, 1290 Ave. of the Americas. N.Y...N.Y 10019 


Roelofse F. (“Pik”) Botha home for “ur- 
gent consultation.” Foreign Minister 
Hilgard Muller announced that South 
Africa—a charter member of the U.N. 
and one of the few African nations that 
pays its dues—will freeze its annual $1.1 
million contribution to the U.N. bud- 
get. The possibility of withdrawing from 
the U.N. was being debated in Pretoria 
last week, but the consensus seemed to 
be that such a move would be self-de- 
feating. As one Johannesburg newspa- 
per put it, as long as South Africa’s en- 
emies can shout at it in the U.N., they 
are less likely to shoot at it. 

Inevitable Fate. Several Western 
U.N. delegates, including U.S. Ambas- 
sador Scali, disputed the legality of the 
ruling and were clearly worried about 
the precedent being set—a worry rein- 
forced by the remarks of P.L.O. Leader 
Yasser Arafat to the General Assembly. 
Arafat prophesied South A frica-style os- 
tracism for Israel. “Such is the inevi- 
table fate of every racist country that 
adopts the law of the jungle, usurps the 
homeland of others...” 

The coincidence of Arafat's appear- 
ance with the Assembly ouster of South 
Africa seemed to indicate a trade-off of 
support between African and Arab del- 
egations. That alliance prompted little 
optimism last week among those who 
still hope that the U.N. can serve as a 
forum for meaningful dialogue between 
black and white Africans, between Arab 
and Israeli 


FOOD 


Looking Toward 


Tomorrow 


As delegates to the World Food Con- 
ference prepared to return home last 
weekend, some, at least, were dogged 
by an uncomfortable awareness that the 
twelve-day meeting had produced more 
food for thought than for the starving 
millions whose chances of survival di- 
minished with the passing of each wast- 
ed day in Rome. Toward the end of the 
conference, former Bangladesh Food 
Minister Amirul Islam tried desperately 
to focus the attention of the farsighted 
reformers on the immediacy of the task 
before them. At a press conference, Is- 
lam announced that 100,000 people in 
his impoverished, famine-stricken coun- 
try had died in the previous six weeks, 
and that unless immediate emergency 
aid was provided, 1 million more will 
starve to death by the end of the year. 

Islam’s heartfelt but unanswered 
plea dramatically highlighted the con- 
flict over priorities that characterized 
the conference from its opening day. 
Building on the momentum generated 
by U.S. Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer's visionary plea for international 
cooperation (TIME, Nov. 18), the del- 
egates chose to sidestep current prob- 
lems and concentrate instead on trying 
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to develop organizational mechanisms 
that would cope with future crises. 
Those who argued that the immi- 
nent prospect of widespread starvation 
should not distract the delegates from 
formulating long-term goals were, how- 
ever, frustrated by conceptual wran- 
gling. Last week Conference Secretary- 
General Sayed Ahmed Marei of Egypt 
said that several oil-producing countries 
had agreed to help finance a billion dol- 
lar program for an agriculture-develop- 
ment fund to help food-deficient coun- 
tries. Unfortunately, Marei’s announce- 
ment proved to be premature. By week’s 
end the various OPEC delegations had 
become embroiled in disputes over what 
criteria should be used to fix the par- 
ticipants’ contributions. The conference 
closed recommending creation of a 
development fund based on voluntary 
donations, but it was unclear how much 
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money the oil-rich nations would 


supply. 

In the final hours the delegates also 
managed to make some potentially sig- 
nificant recommendations on a system 
of world food reserves; the details are to 
be worked out in future meetings. They 
agreed in general terms to establish a 
permanent grain stockpile to help hun- 
ger-stricken areas in future emergencies. 
In a gesture that was strongly support- 
ed by the US. delegation, wealthy coun- 
tries were called on to supply 10 mil- 
lion tons of grain to food-short areas for 
each of the next three years, until the 
permanent stockpile can be built up. In 
addition, an early warning system pro- 
viding world crop information will be 
set up to give advance notice of prob- 
able famines. These programs are to be 
administered by a new World Food 
Council, which will report to the U.N. 
General Assembly and have an exec- 
utive committee of high-level represen- 
tatives from 15 to 25 nations. 

It remains to be seen if the various 
blocs can overcome their differences and 
actually implement these agreements by 
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supplying the huge amounts of grain and 
money needed. The long-range propos- 
als did little to help the millions who 
may not survive until the next harvest. 
Hope was briefly raised that immediate 
grain needs—estimated by the U.N.’s 
Food and Agriculture Organization to 
be at least 8 million tons in South Asia 
and Africa—might be met when Can- 
ada and Australia together pledged 1.5 
million tons of short-term aid. But the 
US., the Soviet Union and the EEC did 
not make any firm commitment of in- 
creased support. 

Policy Planning. Despite pressure 
from members of the U.S. delegation in 
Rome—including Democratic Senators 
Hubert Humphrey, George McGovern 
and Richard Clark—Washington main- 
tained its position that the conference is 
not “an aid-pledging forum” but a meet- 
ing to consider policy planning. After a 





week’s silence, President Ford, citing in- 
flation as an obstacle, turned down the 
delegation’s request for an immediate 1 
million ton increase in U.S. emergency 
food aid. Agriculture Secretary Earl 
Butz, who headed the American delega- 
tion, accused the three Senators of acting 
for “partisan political gain,” while argu- 
ing that the U.S. was already shipping 
more grain to needy countries than it did 
last year. 

Undoubtedly the most pungent com- 
mentary on the U.N.’s Roman debacle 
was provided by Pan, a feisty, indepen- 
dent conference newspaper. Directing 
its barbs impartially, the impromptu 
daily tried to keep the delegates honest 
by running such headlines as GUILTY, 
GULLIBLE AND STUPID—THE IMAGE 
OPEC COUNTRIES SHOULD BEWARE OF 
As a prod to flabby consciences, the 
puckish Pan staff set up a scale in the 
delegates’ lounge and encouraged over- 
weight representatives to donate a $3- 
per-lb. “fat tax” to its antihunger cru- 
sade. About $150 was collected 
—perhaps the most tangible expression 
of good faith seen in Rome last week. 
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Solzhenitsyn Resumes the Dialogue 


When Alexander Solzhenitsyn was 
abruptly expelled from Russia as a trai- 
torous “alien” last February, the Soviet 
leaders hoped to rid the U.S.S.R. of a 
commanding moral presence whose 
martyrdom had mesmerized the world 
If he were yet another émigré, they cal- 
culated, the authority of the Nobel- 
prizewinning writer would gradually 
cease to be felt in the West and, more im- 
portant, among Soviet citizens, 

In Zurich last week, Solzhenitsyn 
demonstrated that even in exile he had 
no intention of allowing the Kremlin to 
destroy his influence. In his modest two- 
story home, he announced to the press 
the forthcoming publication of a volume 
of eleven essays designed to stir heated 
debate in the U.S.S.R. 

Entitled From Under the Ruins, the 
essays, three of which were written by 
Solzhenitsyn, advanced some controver- 
sial solutions to Russia’s problems. They 
range widely over a number of highly 
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topical issues including the future of 
Christianity in Russia, the transforma- 
tion of the economy and the explosive 
question of the U.S.S.R.’s restive minor- 
ities, The book will appear in Russian 
next week in Paris (Y.M.C.A. Press): an 
English translation will be published in 
the U.S. early next year by Little, Brown 

Risking Arrest. As if to echo Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s appeal for a resumption of 
dialogue among Russian dissidents, an 
unauthorized press conference was 
called in Moscow to announce the book 
Igor Shafarevich, a world-famous alge- 
braist, told Western newsmen that the 
aim of the essays was to bring about fun- 
damental changes in the U.S.S.R. Risk- 
ing arrest, three other dissidents who 
contributed to the book were willing to 
be identified: Scientist Mikhail Agursky, 
Art Historian Yevgeni Barabanov and 
Historian Vadim Borisov 

The very title, From Under the Ru- 
ins, Suggests that the Russian people, 
long buried under the weight of Marx- 
ist ideology, must break loose to con- 
front the future by drawing upon Rus- 
sia’s pre-revolutionary past. Specifically, 
the book reaches back to a famous col- 
lection of articles called Vekhi (Land- 
marks) published a few years after Rus- 
sia’s abortive 1905 revolution. Among 
the contributors to Vekhi were Chris- 
tian Philosopher Nikolai Berdyayev and 
Liberal Politician Pyotr Struve. Vekhi 
promoted a return to Russia’s traditional 
spiritual values rather than an uncritical 
acceptance of Western materialism 
“The inner life of the individual,” the au- 
thors argued, is vastly more important 
than any social system 

Solzhenitsyn and his circle of friends 
take off from the Vekhi premises. They 
urge Russians to resist “the mercenary 
pursuit of more wages, titles, positions, 
apartments, dachas, cars and the chance 
to buy gaudy rags.” Instead, they should 
seek an internal freedom of conscience, 
and redemption through penitence. Sol- 
zhenitsyn believes that millions in the 
Soviet Union were accomplices in Sta- 
lin’s crimes. He calls upon the entire na- 
tion to confess to the guilt of the past 
“Only through the repentance of a mul- 
titude of people can the air and the soil 
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of Russia be cleansed, so that a new, 
healthy national life can grow up.” 

In the West, the essays may buttress 
the conviction of Solzhenitsyn’s critics 
that he is a mystical reactionary who 
places too much faith in the values of 
the Orthodox Church and Old Russia 
Among Soviet dissidents, however, his 
arguments are certain to enliven a de- 
bate about the nation’s future. Solzhe- 
nitsyn and his circle reject the argument 
that truly significant change can come 
only from within the Communist sys- 
tem. Solzhenitsyn personally takes issue 
with a second line of thought, propound- 
ed by Physicist Andrei Sakharov, who 
believes that Russia’s ultimate hope for 
freedom lies in a convergence with 
Western political systems. 

Solzhenitsyn questions whether de- 
mocracy would bring real freedom to 
Russia. “The multiparty parliamentary 
system is impracticable in Russia,” he 
writes, “It has never been necessary to 
the prosperity and high achievements of 
mankind. Authoritarian regimes are 
not terrible in themselves—only those 
which are not answerable to God or their 
own conscience. Russia will most prob- 
ably move from one authoritarian form 
of government to another. This will be 
the most natural and least painful path 
of development. Our present system is 
terrible not because it is undemocratic 
and based on force—a man can still live 
without harm to his soul under such re- 
gimes—what makes ours uniquely hor- 
rible is that it demands total surrender 
of the soul. What we need is not polit- 
ical liberation—only liberation of the 
soul from participation in the lie forced 
upon us.” 

Here are excerpts from two of Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s essays 


ON THE DEBASEMENT OF THE 
RUSSIAN INTELLIGENTSIA: 


The intelligentsia! The term is one 
that Russians most love to argue over 
Yet it is used in widely different ways, 
and its very vagueness tends greatly to 
diminish the value of their conclusions 
The writers of Vekhi defined the intel- 
ligentsia not in terms of the level or na- 
ture of their education but according to 
their ideology. They were a sort of new, 
religionless, humanist order 

We read Vekhi today with a dual 
awareness, for the failings we are shown 
seem to be those not only of 
an era that is past, but in many 
respects those of our own 
times. Then: a general sense of 
martyrdom. Now: the desire is 
for self-preservation. Vekhi 
listed characteristics that 
seemed to be faults at the time 
—but today they may seem vir- 
tues. For example, in the past 
universal equality was an aim 
worthy of self-sacrifice. Then 
the heroic intellectual dreamt 
of being the savior of mankind 
or Russia. He was convinced 
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Dr. Inselberg holds a model of the inner ear whose functions he is helping to explain. 





A look at the subtle 
workings of the inner ear 


An estimated 3 million Americans 
suffer from what is called nerve deaf- 
ness. Their hearing loss is often caused 
by an affliction of the inner ear—one of 
the most inaccessible and least under- 
stood parts of the anatomy. 

The auditory part of the inner ear 
called the cochlea, Greek for snail 
because of its shape, is hidden behind 
the toughest bone in the body. The 
cochlea, in turn, houses our principal 
hearing mechanism—an inch-longmem- 
brane the thickness of a human hair. 

For over a century scientists have 
believed that a mathematical descrip- 





tion of the inner ear could provide us 
with important information. But until 
recent years, they haven't had the nec- 
essary experimental evidence or the 
computational power of the high-speed 
computer. Now, a mathematician at 
IBM’s Los Angeles Scientific Center 
has succeeded in giving us a “look” in- 
side the inner ear. 

Dr. Alfred Inselberg has been work- 
ing on this project for fifteen years, 
since his days in graduate school. He 
pursued it on his own until four years 
ago when IBM made the study his offi- 
cial assignment. 


Working in collaboration with the 
medical staff from the Ear Research 
Institute in Los Angeles and Dr. Rich- 
ard Chadwick of Technion—the Israel 
Institute of Technology—he has cre- 
ated a mathematical model of the 
inner ear that is helping specialists 
learn more about the way it functions. 


The function of the inner ear, 
shown above, has long been a 
mystery. Doctors and scientists 
have been working to unlock the 
secrets of hearing contained in- 
side this small part of the body. 
We now know that it receives the 
sounds from the outer and middle 
ears, sensing and processing the 
information and sending it on to 
the brain, resulting in a hearing 
sensation, 





“We can generate a computer 
model, based on the mathematical 
model that describes the behavior of 
the cochlea,” explains Dr. Inselberg. 
“We can then do various experiments 
on the computer that could not be done 
on the actual ear. We can use the com- 
puter to discover what sort of physical 
defect results in a particular hearing 
impairment. Since the defect can be 
‘repaired’ mathematically in the model, 
we could, in some cases, even suggest 
appropriate treatment.” 

These experiments together with 
the mathematical analysis of the model 
have provided some important informa- 
tion. “For example,” says Dr. Inselberg, 
“they have given us a better under- 
standing of the likely causes of ear ail- 
ments such as presbycusis—the loss of 
hearing with age—and Meniere's dis- 
ease, a kind of deafness characterized 
by ringing in the ear.” 

About his research, Dr Inselberg 
says, “There’s a real human need for it 
as well as a natural curiosity to find out 
how things work. We must remember 
that no mathematical model can be as 
precise as the real thing. But our model 
is answering questions that couldn’t be 
answered without it ” 





Helping students 
choose careers 


Choosing a career is a difficult de- 
cision most students face sometime dur- 
ing their schooling. Often, they don’t 
have adequate knowledge of how ca- 
reer opportunities match up with their 
capabilities. Now a computer program 
available from Willowbrook High 
School in Villa Park, Illinois, where it 
was developed, is helping students at 
more than 75 high schools across the 
country with career guidance. Using 
the program, called Computerized Vo- 
cational Information System, students 
can compare their own attitudes, inter- 
ests and academic records with informa- 
tion on some 500 different occupations. 

After answering questions about 
themselves, the students can see, on a 
TV-like screen, a list of careers which 
are most suitable for them. Counselors 
then personally assist the student in 
making the best vocational selection. 

At Proviso Township High School 
near Chicago, the program is helping 
the counseling effort immeasurably, 
according to Dan Heintz, Vocational 
Counselor. “This program gives our 
students a chance to see the number of 
careers available to them and helps 
them focus on their own potential and 
interest,” he says. “And, instead of 
spending time hunting for information, 
our counselors can now concentrate on 
counseling.” 

The program also provides infor- 
mation on some 1600 colleges, as well 
as specialized and technical schools. 
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Court turns to computer 
to help cut case load 


Across the country, courtrooms are 
backlogged and the paperwork in- 
volved in the administration of court 
operations is increasing rapidly. 





To aid in solving these problems, 
the San Diego Law and Justice Agency 
turned to an IBM computer. Today 
many people in the area are getting 
court action on their civil cases with 
far less waiting. 

“It wouldn’t have been possible 
without the computer,” says Jesse 
Osuna, County Clerk. 

Advances in technology have re- 
sulted in lower computing costs, mak- 
ing computers economically feasible 
for applications such as this. 


Mexico is building new roads to link remote villages with main highways. 
And the road-building program also brings needed employment to farmers 
in certain areas during their off season. Deciding where to put the roads so 
they'll do the most good in serving both job and transportation needs is a 
complex question involving population densities and economic factors. An 
IBM computer is processing data to help planners find the right answers. 





The computer was programmed to 
assist with the calendaring of civil 
cases in Superior Court, which had be- 
come an almost superhuman task. It 
required the coordination of judges, 
attorneys and witnesses. Index cards 
were kept, by month, for each of the 
nearly 2200 attorneys in the county, 
containing his trial calendar. These had 
to be manually revised and kept current. 

Now, among other things, the com- 
puter helps keep a constantly updated 
trial calendar for each attorney. 

And the court’s backlog of cases has 
been reduced. 





Illustration of tree ‘growth’ on 
computer terminal display sercen. 


The forest that 
grows in a minute 


As an aid in planning the reforest- 
ing of cleared areas, it is now possible 
to simulate tree growth on a computer. 

Through the efforts of scientists 
from IBM and Yale University, re- 
searchers can watch a century-old 
forest “grow” on a computer terminal’s 
TV-like screen at the rate of a year a 
second. They can then accurately pro- 
ject forest growth patterns that take 
into account such interrelated condi- 
tions as soil quality, climate, topog- 
raphy and the competition between 
tree species. 

Those chiefly responsible for the 
program are Dr. Daniel Botkin of the 
Yale School of Forestry and Environ- 
mental Studies and two scientists from 
IBM’s Research Division—Dr. James 
Walhs, hydrologist and Dr. James 
Janak, a theoretical physicist. 
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Announcing the Wittnauer Polara 


Until someone can put atomic oscillations 
on your wrist, you wont find 
a more incredible watch. 


Why is the Wittnauer Polara 
so incredible? 
Only atomic oscillations can split a second 
into more parts than quartz. The tiny quartz 
crystal in the incredible new Wittnauer Polara 
oscillates close to 800,000 times per second! 

Its forerunner in timekeeping breakthroughs 
can only oscillate to a maximum of 360 times 
per second. 

And unlike ordinary watches, the Wittnauer 
Polara has no moving parts. No gears, springs, 
hands, etc. That means no friction, no wear. 
Just two tiny energy cells to drop in once a year. 


No moving parts? How does the 
Wittnauer Polara work? 

The quartz oscillations are reduced to one pulse 
per second by a solid-state microelectronic 
integrated circuit. (Unbelievably, the circuit is 
only a one-eighth square-inch chip, yet it’s 
equivalent to over 1500 transistors!) Its remark- 
ably stable output transmits directly to the 
light-emitting-diode digits (LED), which light 
up when you push a button. 

The Wittnauer Polara doesn’t just display 
the hours and minutes. It also displays seconds 
and the date. 


Why Wittnauer? 
Because when a completely new way to tell 
time is introduced, you want a name you know 
and trust. Because Wittnauer stands behind 
the Polara; the same way we've stood behind 
Wittnauer watches for over 76 years. And 
because it’s so much better looking. 


Why is the Wittnauer Polara so much 
better looking than other digitals? 


The Wittnauer Polara is not just a solid-state 
module plunked into a conventional watch 
case. Electronic experts spent years researching 
and developing what we think is the most 
reliable module available. 

Around this module Wittnauer has care- 
fully styled and molded nine different specially 
designed jewelry casings. Shown above are four 
beautiful examples. Other styles, all in the 
Wittnauer tradition, from $295. 


Where can I buy the Wittnauer Polara? 


Like all other Longines and Wittnauer watches, 
only at the finest jewelers. Should you find supply 
limited, write to: Polara, Longines-Wittnauer 
World Headquarters, Box 2500, New Rochelle, 
New York 10810. 
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the only course was social struggle. Now: 
the only course is subservience . . . 

By the beginning of the °30s, even 
the technical intelligentsia had been re- 
duced to total submission. It was also 
well-schooled in treachery. It learned to 
vote obediently for whatever penalties 
were demanded. When one brother was 
annihilated, another brother would du- 
tifully step into his shoes. By this time, 
there was no command so amoral that 
the Russian intelligentsia would not 
have obsequiously rushed to execute it. 

But what of the Moscow intelligen- 
tsia today? They are aware of the shab- 
biness, the flabbiness of the party lie. 
Among themselves they ridicule it. And 
then cynically, in the same breath, in 
angry protests and articles, ringingly 
and rhetorically repeat the very same 
lie, reinforcing it by their pseudo elo- 
quence and style! Where did [George] 
Orwell discover his doublethink, what 
was his model if not the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia of the "30s and ’40s? And since 
that time, this doublethink has been 
worked to perfection and become a pe- 
rennial, vitally important device. 

What distinguishes the mentality of 
the Moscow intelligentsia more than 
anything else is its greed for awards, 
prizes, titles: “honored personage 
laureate ...” In shameful pursuit of all 
this, people stand to attention, break off 
all unapproved friendships, obey all 
wishes of their superiors and condemn 
any of their colleagues if the party or- 
ders them to do so. I think even the 
sorriest pre-revolutionary intellectual 
would refuse to shake hands with the 
most illustrious one in Moscow today. 

Everyone who lives in our country 
pays a moral tax in the form of the oblig- 
atory ideological lie. But for the work- 
ing class the tax is minimal. About all 
they now have to do is once in a while 
vote at some general meeting. Mean- 
while the rulers of the state and the other 
propagators of ideology sincerely believe 
in their ideology and many of them have 
devoted themselves to it out of long years 
of inertia, out of ignorance and man’s pe- 
culiar psychological habit of developing 
a philosophy to justify his main sphere 
of activity. 

Oh, we crave for freedom, we de- 
nounce (in a whisper) anyone who ven- 
tures to doubt the desirability and ne- 
cessity for total freedom in our country 
(meaning, in all probability, freedom not 
for everyone but certainly for the fa- 
vored few). But we wait for this free- 
dom to fall to our lot like some sudden, 
unexpected miracle that will occur with- 
out any effort on our part. We ourselves 
are doing nothing to gain this freedom 
Never mind the old traditions of sup- 
porting people in political trouble, feed- 
ing the fugitive, sheltering the passport- 
less or the homeless (we might lose our 
state-controlled jobs). Day after day, the 
Moscow intellectual labors conscien- 
tiously, sometimes even with talent, to 
Strengthen the walls of the prison that 
contains us 
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ON THE RETURN OF BREATHING 
AND CONSCIOUSNESS: 


The transition from free speech to 
enforced silence is no doubt painful. 
What torment it is for a living society, 
used to thinking, to lose, as from some 
day determined by decree, the right to 
express itself in print and in public, year 
in and year out to bite back its words in 
friendly conversation and even under 
the family roof. 

But the return passage, which our 
country will soon face—the return of 
breathing and consciousness, the tran- 
sition from silence to free speech—will 
also prove a difficult and slow process, 
and just as painful because of the gulf 
of utter incomprehension that will sud- 
denly yawn between fellow countrymen, 
even those of the same generation and 
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which they were forced when they were 
half grown. And because of our intel- 
lectual disunity, they have no one to 
measure themselves against. 

As for the rest of us, we have so 
shriveled in the decades of falsehood, 
thirsted so long in vain for the refresh- 
ing drops of truth, that as soon as they 
fall upon our faces we tremble with joy 
We so rejoice in every little word of 
truth, so utterly suppressed until recent 
years, that we forgive those who first 
voice it for us—all their near misses, all 
their inexactitudes, even a portion of er- 
ror greater than the portion of truth, 
simply because “something at least, 
something at last has been said!” 

All this we experienced as we read 
Academician [Andrei] Sakharov’s arti- 
cle* and heard the international re- 
actions to it. Our hearts beat faster as we 









ANDREI SAKHAROV & HIS WIFE IN MOSCOW APARTMENT 
Defending progress, coexistence and intellectual freedom. 


same place of origin, even members of 
the same close circle. 

For decades while we were silent our 
thoughts have straggled in all possible 
and impossible directions, we lost touch 
with each other, never learned to know 
each other, ceased to check and correct 
each other. While the stereotypes of re- 
quired thought, or rather of dictated 
opinion, dinned into us daily from the 
electrified gullets of radio, endlessly re- 
produced in thousands of newspapers as 
like as peas, condensed into weekly sur- 
veys for political study groups, have 
made mental cripples of us and left very 
few minds undamaged 

Powerful and daring minds are now 
beginning to struggle upright, to fight 
their way out from under the heap of an- 
tiquated rubbish. But even they still bear 
all the cruel marks of the branding iron, 
they are still cramped by the stocks into 


realized that someone had broken out 
from the deep, untroubled, cozy drowse 
in which Soviet scientists pursue their 
scientific work. It was a liberating joy to 
realize that Western atomic scientists 
are not the only ones who feel pangs of 
conscience—that a conscience is awak- 
ening amongst our own scientists too. 

But Sakharov’s hopes of conver- 
gence are not a well-grounded scientific 
theory but a moral yearning to save man 
from the ultimate nuclear sin, to avoid 
nuclear catastrophe. If we are concerned 
with solving mankind's moral problems, 
the prospect of convergence is a some- 
what dismal one: if two societies, each 
afflicted with its own vices, gradually 
draw together and merge into one, What 
will they produce? A society doubly im- 
moral through cross-fertilization 


* Progress, Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom 
was published in book form in the West in 1968 
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FRANCE 
Giscard’s Gamble 


It began last month with a minor 
dispute over a change in shifts in one 
Paris mail-sorting station. But by last 
week France was facing its worst labor 
unrest since the protests of May 1968 
that nearly toppled Charles de Gaulle 
The postal spat quickly developed into 
a strike that spread to the entire mail 
system, paralyzing thousands of depen- 
dent businesses. In the past fortnight 
meanwhile, coal miners, railway men, 
electric-utility workers, hospital em- 
ployees, customs officials, Paris bus driv- 
ers and even veterinarians have walked 
off their jobs for at least a day. Last week 
Interior Minister Michel Poniatowski 
outraged union leaders by sending in po- 
lice to oust picketers from postal fa- 


Giscard sees inflation, currently run- 
ning at about 15%, as the key threat. 
Polls show, however, that most French- 
men worry more about job security. The 
President has argued that giving in to 
the strikers—the postal workers are de- 
manding across-the-board wage in- 
creases of about $43 a month—would 
amount to capitulation in the struggle 
to control inflation. Millions of French- 
men fear that allowing the strikes to con- 
tinue could lead to a slump and inevi- 
table layoffs. 

Even some of the President’s sup- 
porters worry that he is devoting more 
energy to matters of style—such as re- 
viewing Armistice Day troops at the Arc 
de Triomphe on foot rather than by car, 
and approving a more solemn version 
of La Marseillaise (TIME, Nov. 18) 
—than to problems of substance. In fact, 
Giscard’s “relaxed” presidency has pro- 
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STRIKING POSTAL WORKERS ATOP PILES OF UNSORTED MAIL IN PARIS 
Surprise that the confrontation had been delayed so long. 


cilities. As a result, a majority of 
France’s 21 million workers are expect- 
ed to respond to a union call for a 
24-hour general strike this week 

The signs of unrest clearly indicated 
that for Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, the 
honeymoon was over. Actually, some 
observers were surprised that a confron- 
tation between the center-right Presi- 
dent and the leftist French unions had 
been delayed so long. As Finance Min- 
ister in the government of the late 
Georges Pompidou, Giscard was widely 
famed as an economic wizard—a repu- 
tation that was largely responsible 
for his narrow victory over Socialist 
Frangois Mitterrand in last May’s elec- 
tions. Since then, despite Giscard’s im- 
position of a classically conservative 
program of tightening credit, raising 
some taxes and holding down budget ex- 
penditures, the French economy has 
gradually deteriorated 
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duced some creative reforms in non- 
economic areas. Last week, for exam- 
ple, his Cabinet approved a new liberal 
abortion law, votes for 18-year-olds and 
an end to wiretapping 

Nonetheless, even Giscard’s sup- 
porters admit that the government has 
been maladroit in handling the present 
strike crisis. During early negotiations 
with the postal workers, Pierre Lelong, 
Secretary of State for the Postal Service, 
called the task of sorting mail “an id- 
iot’s job.” The unions are now insisting 
that negotiations be carried on by Pre- 
mier Jacques Chirac, on the ground that 
Lelong is incompetent. After last week’s 
police attack on the picketers, it appears 
that both sides were occupying en- 
trenched positions 

Giscard has been spared a concerted 
attack in the National Assembly by the 
Socialists and Communists; both parties 
are at odds, each accusing the other of 
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betraying the “union of the left” that 
was formed in 1972. Giscard, however, 
has been subject to sniping from Gaull- 
ists within the ranks of his parliamen- 
tary majority; they fear that he may be 
abandoning his predecessor’s foreign 
policy of “grandeur.” Another critic is 
former Foreign Minister Michel Jobert; 
he is currently touring the country, both 
promoting his bestselling autobiography 
and accusing Giscard of doing too little 
to control inflation. 

On top of that, Giscard has been 
acutely embarrassed recently by what 
has become known as the “Stehlin af- 
fair.” A retired commanding general of 
the French air force (1960-63) and vice 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, 
Paul Stehlin wrote a memorandum to 
Giscard suggesting that France’s Mirage 
F1/MS53 fighter was inferior to two new 
US. jets, General Dynamics’ Y F-16 and 
Northrop’s YF-17. Most impartial avi- 
ation experts agree, but Stehlin made 
the point during a feverish competition 
over whether the Mirage or one of the 
US. planes will become the standard 
fighter for NATO's forces. 

Social Peace. Stehlin’s assessment 
was perceived as a vicious stab at the na- 
tional honor. Gaullist Party Leader Al- 
exandre Sanguinetti howled that his re- 
marks were “an aggression against the 
nation as a whole.” As a result of the 
furor, Stehlin was forced to resign as vice 
president of the Assembly, and last week 
the government ordered him to retire 
from the air force reserve. 

To placate the Gaullists, Giscard 
quickly denounced Stehlin for making 
public his appraisal of the fighters’ mer- 
its and went out of his way to visit Co- 
lombey-les-deux-Eglises to mark the 
fourth anniversary of the death of le 
grand Charles. Clearly, Giscard is gam- 
bling that his traditional fiscal and cred- 
it program can halt inflation and at the 
same time preserve social peace, there- 
by allowing him more time to bring 
about the grand reforms—notably nar- 
rowing the income gaps between the rich 
and the poor—that he promised in his 
campaign. For the moment, Giscard has 
a seemingly solid majority in the As- 
sembly and a favorable image with the 
voting public. But with the unions get- 
ting ever more restless and militant and 
with some grumbling on the back bench- 
es, the President will soon have to 
offer something more than a certain 
Kennedyesque charm and a revised na- 
tional anthem if he hopes to win his bet 


BRITAIN 


A Murder for Mayfair 


Prices were way up, and Britain's 
economic forecasts were way down. In 
the drawing rooms of Mayfair and Bel- 
gravia, however, the smart set was talk- 
ing about something considerably more 
interesting—a mysterious, brutal mur- 
der involving a titled family that might 
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Our yesterday 
is the world’s tomorrow! 


In the early 1950's it became evi- 
dent, to us at A.E.P., that if the 
electric utility industry was to main- 
tain its remarkable record of keep- 
ing up with the needs of the 
country, new power generation 
technology was necessary 


The limiting world of sub-critical 
pressures of 2000 to 2400 pounds 
per square inch had to be chal- 
lenged 


And so, in 1953, we announced 
such a project. It was to become 
known as Philo 6 


In concert with Babcock & Wil- 
cox and General Electric we ex- 
plored the unknown... boilers and 
turbines that could withstand 
super-critical pressures as high as 
4500 pounds per square inch 
steam temperatures of 1150 de- 
grees Fahrenheit 


American Elect 


diana & Michigan Electric C 


Pressure so high that the whole 
mass of water never bubbles, but 
turns to steam—instantly 

By '55 a steam generator of 
chromium and nickel alloy steel 
had been designed to cope with 
super-critical high temperature 
generation 


And new chemical controls for 
ultra-pure water developed that 
were so exacting it was necessary 
to shift the decimal point three 
places for laboratory analytical 
work 


By mid '57 Philo 6 was operating 
commercially. A whole new world 
for bigger, more economical, more 
efficient generation was born 


Philo 6, with a generating ca- 
pacity of 125,000 kilowatts, was the 
prototype for our massive 1,300,000 
kilowatt units 
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Today A.E.P. alone has more 
super-critical power generation 
than any country in the rest of the 
world. 


And in our country A.E.P. has 
more,efficient super-critical gener- 
ation than any other power utility 


Certainly, if we had the vision 
and ability to develop such ad- 
vanced technology, isn’t it reason- 
able to believe that we know 
enough to judge “stack gas scrub- 
bers'' for what they are—unreliable 
so-called “anti-pollution’’ contrap- 
tions that contribute nothing to 
power generation but pollution and 
problems 


For all the world to know: that is 
our position yesterday and to- 
morrow on today’s stack gas 
scrubbers. 
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DESMOND O'NEILL FEATURES 


LORD LUCAN IN 1971 
A civilized aristocrat and a nanny in the bag. 


have come from a West End thriller. 

The killing had occurred in the hal- 
lowed precincts of Belgravia itself. At 
10:30 one night, the estranged wife of 
Lord Lucan, the great-great-grandson of 
the misguided commander who ordered 
the charge of the Light Brigade, burst 
through the door of the Plumbers’ Arms, 
a pub near her house. With blood spurt- 
ing from several head wounds, she 
screamed: “Murder! Murder! I think my 
neck has been broken. He tried to kill 
me. I think I am dying.” Actually Lady 
Lucan, 35, was not grievously wounded. 
When police searched her five-story 
town house, however, they found the 
body of the family’s 29-year-old nanny 
stuffed into a canvas bag in the dining 
room; her head and body bore the marks 
of a fatal beating. 

Lucky Lucan. With its usual discre- 
tion, Scotland Yard first announced that 
it was looking for Lord Lucan, 39, to in- 
form him of the unhappy events that 
had taken place in his house. Since sep- 
arating from his wife a year ago, he had 
been living in a flat close to the town 
house in order to be near his three chil- 
dren. When he failed to answer its in- 
quiry, the Yard became somewhat more 
insistent and said that it was secking 
him to “help with police inquiries.” 
Finally police issued a worldwide alert 
and charged the Seventh Earl of Lucan 
with murder and attempted murder. At 
the same time, his many aristocratic 
friends were sternly warned that they 
would be charged as accessories if they 
attempted to hide him. 

Handsome and visibly upper-crust 
—a film producer once sought him to 
play the part of James Bond—Lord Lu- 
can was thought by his friends to be the 
quintessence of the civilized aristocrat, 
a man who would raise his voice only 
to protest a spoiled claret or bemoan a 
bad shot at a grouse on the moors, Af- 
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LADY LUCAN AFTER THE MURDER 


ter serving in the Coldstream Guards 
and undertaking a short, unspectacular 
career in business, he had retired on his 
$250,000 inheritance to carry on more 
engrossing pursuits, notably golf, skiing, 
the hunt and chemin de fer at Mayfair 
gaming clubs. His success at the tables 
won him the name “Lucky Lucan.” 

His married life came unstrung last 
year, according to friends, when the 
stormy temper and uncertain moods of 
Lady Lucan, the former Veronica Dun- 
can, drove him from the house. Some 
emotional scenes followed, and the judge 
in charge of the case made their chil- 
dren wards of the court, although they 
remained at home with their mother. 

Some noted that the nanny bore a 
close resemblance to Lady Lucan, and 
there was speculation that the murderer, 
in the dark or in his anger, may have 
mistaken her for Lady Lucan, who then 
surprised him by suddenly appearing on 
the scene. Perhaps the only person who 
can clear matters up is Lord Lucan. At 
week’s end he was still being sought, and 
there were rumors that he was cither 
outside the country or had done “the 
honorable thing,” as one of his friends 
phrased it, and had shot himself. 


LATIN AMERICA 


No to Cuba in Quito 


In diplomacy, as in horse racing, 
sure things sometimes end up as also- 
rans. Before the start of last week’s meet- 
ing in Quito of foreign ministers rep- 
resenting the Organization of American 
States, several Latin American diplo- 
mats were confidently passing the word 
that the OAS would vote to end the dip- 
lomatic and economic quarantine it 
slapped on Cuba in 1964. They were 
wrong. On the balloting, three nations 
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THE WORLD 


(Uruguay, Paraguay and Chile) voted 
no, six (including the US.) abstained, 
and twelve were in favor—two less than 
the two-thirds majority necessary for 
passage. 

In the past, efforts to lift the quaran- 
tine had failed because the U.S. had lob- 
bied against allowing the Cubans back 
into the hemisphere community. This 
time, the proposal to bring Cuba into the 
fold collapsed because the U.S. did noth- 
ing. Before the meeting began, Under 
Secretary of State Robert Ingersoll, who 
headed the US. delegation, declared 
that the U.S. would play a “tactically 
cool” game and would not try to influ- 
ence the vote. 

Crucial Abstentions. In the wake 
of the visit to Havana by Senators Clai- 
borne Pell and Jacob Javits, the resig- 
nation of Castro-hating Nixon, and the 
Linowitz Commission report recom- 
mending a normalization of US. rela- 
tions with Cuba (TIME, Nov. 18), many 
delegates were convinced that the US. 
was ready to accept the lifting of sanc- 
tions. In fact, the American delegation 
did arrive in Quito intending to vote yes 
ifan unbeatable majority developed. But 
as the vote neared, the aloof U.S. pos- 
ture clearly worked against Cuba. An 
abstention frustrated a two-thirds ma- 
jority almost as effectively as a negative 
ballot. At the same time, some nervous, 
borderline nations interpreted the ab- 
stention as an indication that the Ford 
Administration really did not want the 
embargo lifted. 

The crucial abstentions were those 
of Haiti and Guatemala, both of which 
had been counted on by the sponsors of 
the conference to support the lifting of 
sanctions. Haiti was widely accused of 
having abstained because neither side 
was willing to promise financial aid in 
return for its vote. If the U.S. had hint- 
ed that it would have liked to see the 
sanctions lifted, Guatemala’s right-wing 
government might well have gone along, 
but with no such clue it abstained. 

The vote may have hurt the U.S. and 
the OAS more than Cuba. Earlier, there 
had been favorable reaction to the new 
hands-off U.S. policy, which Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs William D. Rogers described at 
Quito as “healthy.” But Foreign Min- 
ister Gonzalo Facio of Costa Rica, which 
had co-sponsored the Cuban measure 
with Venezuela and Colombia, was 
openly bitter. “We have helped the Unit- 
ed States when they needed us,” he com- 
plained, “but now that we need their 
help, they do nothing.” After the Cu- 
ban proposal failed, some Latin Amer- 
ican newspapers, and even diplomats, 
claimed that the OAS was dead. That 
clearly was not the case. However, as 
more and more Latin nations ignore the 
OAS embargo by recognizing and trad- 
ing with Cuba, the organization's au- 
thority will inevitably be undermined. 
Venezuela, for example, is widely ex- 
pected to become Castro's first non- 
Soviet source of oil. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
VICEROY 


Cran Kings, 16 mg. “ter,” 1.1 mg, nicotine; Longs, 17 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. pe 








Granada 4-Door Sedan shown with optional bodyside accent molding, WSW tires and deluxe buonper group 


Introducing a new cardesigned to give you 
efficient use of space, fuel and money. 


Ford Granada 


$3756...4-Door /$3698...2-Door 
16-19 mpeg: city / 22:27 mpg: highway 





The design: 


Ford Granada is designed to help deal 
with such problems as inflated prices, 
increased fuel costsand crowded roads 
It's about two feet shorter—and half a 
ton lighter—than most standard-size 
cars, for excellent gas mileage. Yet 
Granada is built solid —about the same 
size and weight as the Mercedes 280. 


SIZE COMPARISON 


STANDARD-SIZE CAR 
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About the same legroom up 
front as many standard-size cars 


Generous window area provides “ 
excellent visibility all around.—___ 4: 










Weighs nearly \ 

8 half-ton less 

than many ae | 
standard-size cars 

Or about the same 

as the Mercedes 280 


———-=- ABOUT TWO FEET SHORTER THAN MOST STANDARD-SIZE CARS 
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109.9°-wheelbase allows roomy interior yet 
Granada turns in a tight circle for easy handling 





Headroom comparable to 
many standard-size cars. 


cruising range 


Comparisons made to 1974 cars 








Inside Granada there is family-size 
room. Its design makes generous use 
of glass for good visibility all around. 
Italso provides spacious front and rear 
headroom, and a roomy trunk large 
enough to hold eight assorted pieces 
of luggage. Granada's door openings 
are built wide for easy front and rear 
seat entry. 





{Miles per gallon; 16-19 mpg: city, 22-27 mpg: highway. 
Based results of tests conducted by the U.S 
Government Environmental Protection Agency 

} a dynamometer to simulate city and high- 
ving conditions, on this type of car 
equipped with the standard 200 1V engine and 
freque purchased options. Your gas mileage 
will depend on the type of driving and driving 
habits, maintenance, road and weather conditions 
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and your car is equipped. For example, a 
larger engine or power-assisted options like air 
conditioning (in constant use) of power steering 





can reduce your gas mileage somewhat 


*FORD GRANADA—HOW MUCH? 





Grenada 4-Door Sedan (Pictured on opposite page) $3756 
Manufacturer's suggested retail price includes a8 standard equipment: A 200 CID Six (Optional 250 CID 
required in Calif.) 3-speed manua! transmission. Front disc brakes. Solid-state ignition. Steel-belted 
radials. Bright chrome accent moidings. Wheel covers, Individual reclining contoured ats. Deep cut- 
pile carpeting. Burled woodtone instrument panel applique. Model pictured also has optional white 
sidewall tires ($33), Bodyside accent molding ($24), Deluxe bumper group ($55) 

Granada 2-Door Sedan: Includes ali standard equipment listed above plus opera windows $3698 
Granada 4-Door Sedan—equipped with typical options: $4390 
Includes standard equipment ve plus 302 CID V-8. SelectShift Cruise-O-Matic transmission Vinyi 
root, Power front disc brakes. Bodyside accent molding. AM radio. White sidewall tires. Datuxe seat belts 
Granada Ghia 4-Door Sedan with typical options including air conditioning $5242 
Includes standard equip 2d above plus Ghia standard features like vinyl roof. Vinyl bodyside 
molding and paint stripes te sidewall tires. Deluxe interior featuring super soft viny! reclining 
seats with "floating piliow ign. Quartz crystal digital clock. 22 oz. cut-pile carpeting. Deluxe door 
panels, Luxury steering wheel. Deluxe wheel covers, Carpeted trunk. Remote control mirror and more 
And the following optior 302 CID V-8. SelectShift Crulse-O-Matic transmission. Power steering. Power 
front disc brakes loning and tinted glass 

Prices are mig etal). Destination charges, dealer prep, il any, state and /ocal taxes are extra 






































da Ghia 2-Door Sedan gives youa remarkably roomy intenor and wide doors for easy entry Shown with optional deluxe bumper group 


i 


} 
spacious feel 


Granada Ghia 4-Door Sedan displays a timeless elegance. Shown 





with optional deluxe bumper group 





The economics: 


Granada's trim design helps reduce 
needless weight and excessive fuel 
consumption. It comes with gas-saving 
steel-belted radials that give you ex- 
cellent tread wear. Solid-state ignition 
for less scheduled maintenance than 
former systems. Chassis lubes are 
scheduled just once every 30,000 
miles. And all Granada engines are 
precisely balanced to resist vibrations 
that cause wear. Ford Granada is built 
to keep your cost of ownership low. 





The comforts: 


Granada’'s contoured seats recline and 
adjust in more than 100 positions for 
individual comfort. The instrument 
panel is recessed to add to passenger 
comfort. There is plush cut-pile car- 
peting. And weatherseal around doors 
and windows helps cut wind noise, 
adding to Granadas quiet ride. 


The construction: 


Granada is put together to stay to- 
gether. The entire body structure is 
precisely designed to minimize road 
vibration. To help protect against rust, 
Granada's body is covered with 13 Ibs 
of primer and baked enamel 

In short, Granada is built to look 
and perform well under your closest 
inspection. Be sure to see this im 
portant new car, at your local Ford 
Dealer now 


The closer you look, the better we look. 


FORD GRANADA 


FORD DIVISION <> 











Listening to my Superscope compact music 
system is like making an end sweep. Beautiful! 
That's because Superscope stereo is 
component quality. |t was created BY THE 
SAME PEOPLE WHO MAKE MARANTZ — 
the world's finest audio equipment. In 

fact, Superscope’s three year guarantee* 
on component circuitry is the same as 
Marantz. And the circuitry is the same 

as if |had a perfectly matched SEPARATE 
AMPLIFIER AND SEPARATE TUNER 
There are five Superscope compact 
music systems starting at around $200** 
with features like: quadraphase circuitry 
for enhanced 4-channel sound, Super- 
scope’s extended range speaker 
systems, built-in 8-track tape 
player, full illuminated blackout 

dial and a ful! size BSR record 
changer with detachable dust cover. 
See the Superscope line-up at your Super- 
scope dealer. Tell him ‘Number One’ sent you 


——>>—— 
from the makers SUPERSCOPE. 
a a TR CO 


Listen to us. 
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Born. To Secretariat, horse racing's 
1973 Triple Crown winner, whose po- 
tential as a superstud was sold to a syn- 
dicate for more than $6 million, and 
Leola, a 13-year-old Appaloosa mare: a 
male red chestnut colt, the stallion’s first 
offspring; on a farm near Winona, Minn. 
- 

Married. Anna Moffo, 39, veteran 
soprano of New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera and occasional nonsinging movie 
actress; and Robert W. Sarnoff, 56, 
board chairman and chief executive of- 
ficer of RCA; she for the second time, 
he for the third; in Manhattan. 

a 

Separated. Sue Lyon, 28, Holly- 
wood’s passionate nymphet of the 1960s 
(Lolita, The Night of the Iguana); and 
Gary (“Cotton”) Adamson, 34, convict- 
ed murderer whom Lyon met after his 
arrest and married a year ago in the Col- 
orado state prison. Lyon filed for divorce 
“because I’ve been told by people in the 
movie business . .. that I won't get a job 
because I’m married to Cotton.” But, she 
added, “I'll always love him.” 

. 

Died. Johnny Mack Brown, 70, the 
University of Alabama’s 1926 Rose 
Bowl hero, who became a leading man 
in films with Marion Davies (The Fair 
Co-ed) and Mary Pickford (Coquette), 
then went on to star in Hollywood west- 
erns of the ’30s and °40s; after a long ill- 
ness; in Woodland Hills, Calif. 

. 

Died. Vittorio De Sica, 73, Italian 
director and actor who, with Roberto 
Rossellini, brought a new realism to 
films; of lung cancer; in Paris. De Sica 
during the 1920s performed as a roman- 
tic lead in stage comedies and musicals, 
and in the 1930s turned to similar roles 
in films. In 1940 he directed the first of 
his 34 movies, but World War II and 
its devastating effects on Italy moved De 
Sica to focus his attention on the plight 
of the poor. He often found his actors 
among street people, told unadorned 
tales of poverty and pain, and by 1965 
had won three Academy Awards: for 
Shoeshine, The Bicycle Thief and Yes- 
terday, Today and Tomorrow. A com- 
pulsive gambler who lost some $6 mil- 
lion in Europe’s casinos, De Sica 
occasionally lapsed into more commer- 
cial ventures (Marriage—Italian Style), 
but in 1972 he returned to form with an- 
other Academy Award winner, The Gar- 
den of the Finzi-Continis. 

. 

Died. Jane Ace, 74, who teamed 
with her husband, Comedy Writer 
Goodman Ace, in the popular radio 
comedy show of the "30s and "40s, Easy 
Aces, in which he played irritated 
Straight man to her befuddled mistress 
of misspeak; in Manhattan. Among her 
inspired malapropisms: “Time wounds 
all heels” and “Doctor, feel my purse.” 
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Minolta helps you throw caution to the wind. 


When people relate to each other, a re- 
sponsive camera can help you relate to 
them. 

You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T 
from the moment you pick it up. This is 
the 35mm reflex camera that 
lets you concentrate onthe 
picture, because the view- 
finder shows all the infor- 
mation for correct expo- 
sure and focusing. You 
never have to look away 
fromyoursubject,so you're 






i SR-T Cameras 


ready to catch that once-in-a-lifetime photo. 


And when subjects call for a different 
perspective, Minolta SR-T cameras accept 


a system of interchangeable lenses, from 


“fisheye” wide angle to super-telephoto. 
. Let a Minolta SR-T help cap- 
a. ture the pictures in your 
mind’s eye. For more in- 
formation, see your dealer 
or write Minolta Corp., 
101 Williams Dr., Ramsey, 
N.J. 07446. In Canada: 
Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 


is your camera a meons ol sell-expression? Ii so, enter the Minolta Creative Photography Contest. Grand 
Prize: two weeks in the south Pacific islonds for two, $1000 cash, and o Minolta SR-T 102. 1428 other volu- 
able prizes will be awarded. Nothing to buy. Minolta equipment not required. See your Minolta dealer 
for detoils and registration. Or write, Minolta Creative Photography Contest, Box 1831, Blair, Neb. 68009. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: 


Start earning money right now as a Time Inc. campus representative. Liberal com- 


missions paid on student rate TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AND FORTUNE sub- 
scriptions. And we do the billing. Send letter stating your qualifications to: Time Inc. 
College Bureau, Time & Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, N.Y., N.Y. 10020. 





Heartburn? Acid Indigestion? 


Powerful Antacid Formula 
absorbs twice the acid 
of the leading roll brand. 


Brings quick relief when 
you need it most. 
When you have a day full of prob- 
lems ...a day full of worries— 
your stomach may churn out ex- 
cess acid. Next thing you know— 
you've had a stomachful—a stom- 
achful of acid indigestion... 

heartburn. 

That’s why you should know 
about BiSoDol® Tablets. Al- 
though the leading roll antacid 


absorbs excess stomach acid, 
3iSoDol absorbs more. 
minimum recommended dosage, 
BiSoDol actually absorbs twice 
as much excess acid as the lead- 
ing brand. BiSoDol helps neu- 
tralize that steadily churned out 
excess acid. Helps bring quick 
relief when you need it most. 

Powerful BiSoDol Tablets— 
with more acid-absorbing power. 
Pick some up today. 


3ased on 
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TUCKERS & DOG TEAM 


When Tenor Richard Tucker, 60, set 
off for Alaska for a concert, he prom- 
ised his grandchildren that he would 
have his picture taken driving a dog 
team. Arriving in Anchorage, however, 
Tucker found no snow. Gamely he 
dressed up in a fur-trimmed anorak and 
posed his wife Sara in the sled, then 
waved a whip above five puzzled hus- 
kies. He was not so happy when the dogs 
set up a wail reminiscent of / Pagliacci 
“Mush!” he cried, and swung the whip 
in his wife’s direction saying, “It’s the 
first time in more than 35 years I’ve had 
a chance to crack a whip over my wife.” 

oe 

“This,” declared Master Chef Dan- 
ny Kaye, “is Empress Chicken with De- 
voted Eunuch Vegetables.” His audi- 
ence, ten Bay Area gourmets who had 
enlisted for a cordon crépe de Chine 
course at Mme. Cecilia Chiang’s restau- 
rant, The Mandarin, was suitably im- 
pressed, gasping as a duck skin was bru- 
tally inflated with a bike pump to 
demonstrate how to make Peking duck 
Kaye started coming to class last year; 
then, when his old friend Mme. Chiang 
(no kin to Mme. Chiang Kai-shek) fell 
ill, he stepped in as instructor. Danny 
still makes the weekly trip from his Bev- 
erly Hills home, reverting to his favor- 
ite role—that of enfant terrible. Halfway 
through surgery on a fowl, he was asked, 
“How old is that chicken?” Replied 
Kaye instantly: “He was born Jan. 16, 
1971, and has lived happily ever after 
with three brothers and one sister on a 
ranch in California.” 
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In the movie world, tempers and 
memories are short, contracts and 
knives long. So it was when the pres- 
ident of Paramount Pictures, Frank Yab- 
lans, 39, the promoter of such block- 
busters as Love Story ($84 million net), 
The Godfather ($145 million) and Frank 
Yablans ($250,000 a year), finally got 
an offer he could not refuse. The re- 
maining 6% years of his ten-year con- 
tract were bought up by Paramount 
Yablans rejected the idea that he had 
created a personality less lovable than 
Genghis Khan. “I am not a cocky bas- 
tard,” he said. “I have my style, and 
in this business, you must do things big- 
ger than life.” As he prepared to leave 
Paramount, Yablans took his downfall 
philosophically. “I don’t like being 
called a first-rate son of a bitch,” he 
confided, “but at least I was called 
first-rate.” 

- 

The 16-member Soviet gymnastic 
team now touring the US. is being 
hailed as much for its trencherman as 
its skill on the high bars. Last week when 
the team arrived in San Francisco, plates 
of pears, mangoes, bananas and pine- 
apples (all unavailable in Moscow) were 
awaiting them. But the star of the team, 
Olga Korbut, prefers apples. Said Olga’s 
special bodyguard, “She eats them by 
the dozen. In fact, she eats everything 
in sight.” None of the French fries, ham- 
burgers, pancakes or cases of catsup. 
however, make the slightest bulge on 
Olga’s 82-Ib. frame. When she is not 
swinging through double flips or slith- 
ering along the balance beam with al- 
most reptilian poise, the diminutive 
gymnast spends her time watching TV 
preferably Porky Pig. And at her insis 


RUSSIAN GYMNAST OLGA KORBUT ON THE BALANCE BEAM IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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tence, the team’s first stop after reach- 
ing Los Angeles (before they even 
checked into their hotel) was Disney- 
land. This is just a phase. Sporting a pink 
WE LOVE OLGA button, Olga allowed 
that she had no boy friend now. She add- 
ed with a cheeky grin: “But I will have.” 
s 

Despite his halo of blond hair and 
seraphic smile, and those aphorisms he 
kept delivering in the movie The Little 
Prince, Steven Warner, 8, is a seasoned 
trouper. On a jaunt to Hollywood, Ste- 
ven took along his bus-driver parents 
John and Rita Warner and his sister 
Mandy, 10, to enjoy his fame. In an ap- 
pearance on Dinah!, he brought down 
the house when asked what he talked 
to other kids about. “The usual,” he said 
“My film.” And when Gene Wilder, who 
played with Steven in Prince, protested, 
“This boy is just being exploited; he isn’t 
having any fun at all,” Steven looked dis- 
tinctly annoyed and allowed a fine frown 
to crease his angelic brow 

- 

Tel Aviv’s Palace of Culture was 
tense with the hope of a long deferred 
promise about to be gloriously fulfilled 
Valeri Panov and his wife Galina Ra- 
gozina were making their first appear- 
ance in the West, after two years of en- 
forced idleness in Leningrad waiting for 
emigration visas. After a sparkling pas 
de deux from Tchaikovsky's The Nut- 
cracker, the audience of 3,000 relaxed, 
relieved to discover that the two danc- 
ers easily reestablished their reputations 
Said one fan: “He took off like a jet.” 
And when the Panovs completed the 
program with Valeri’s own choreogra- 
phy of Harlequinade, they were ac- 
claimed with ten minutes of rhythmic 
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VALERI PANOV & GALINA RAGOZINA PRACTICING FOR WESTERN DEBUT 


applause. Overwhelmed by their recep- 
tion, Valeri said: “It’s as though we 
have been born anew.” 

. 

The Richard Burton—Elizabeth Taylor 
romance is over, but the bills for dam- 
ages are still coming in. Robert and An- 
tonia Henning, who rented Dick and 
Liz their Chico, Calif., house for six 
weeks last spring while Burton filmed 
The Klansman, are now suing for al- 
most $3,000, alleging that carpets, bed- 
spreads and mattresses must be re- 
placed. This is not the only moment 
past to haunt Burton. Just before he pro- 
posed to Princess Elizabeth of Yugo- 
slavia, he gave an English magazine a 
handwritten advertisement for a woman 
under 38 to bear him a child for a fee 
Explained the actor: “The sound of a 
little son running around again would 
be the saving of me.” The price of- 
fered, however, was considerably less 
than the $1 million diamond Dick gave 
Liz in a warm moment: $50,000 for a 
boy, $25,000 for a girl 

a 

Going nowhere for dinner tonight? 
Try the White House. The food is good 
the service is excellent, and you meet 
interesting people. Before a reception 
and a state dinner in honor of Aus- 
tria’s Chancellor Bruno Kreisky last 
week, the White House social office re- 
vealed that bachelors asked over to the 
Fords’ are encouraged to bring a date 
The result: faces not seen around the 
White House in years. Architect Philip 
Johnson brought Lee Radziwill, and 
U.P.I. Reporter Richard Growald es- 
corted Barbara Howar, who has been 
in exile since the Johnsons banished 
her eight years ago. Unrepressed as 
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ever, Barbara announced that she had 
pinched matches, menu and program 
card as souvenirs. She also asked Nan- 
cy Kissinger: “Are you pregnant?” (Nan- 
cy’s answer: “Absolutely not.”) Pres- 
ident Ford invited Justice William O. 
Douglas whom he tried to impeach in 
1970. That breach healed, the President 
soon got into the swinging-singles spir- 
it of the occasion. Whirling Chicano 
Singer Vikki Carr onto the dance floor, 
Ford was asked, “What's your favorite 
Mexican dish?” “You,” replied Jerry 
without missing a beat 
. 

“Dreams, power and imagination, 
murmured High Priestess of Fashion 
Diana Vreeland. She was looking over 
galleries that glittered and winked with 
rhinestones, diamanté, sequins and pail- 
lettes. It was on the eve of her exhi- 
bition, Romantic and Glamorous Hol- 
lywood Design at the Metropolitan 
Museum, and the former Vogue editor 
in chief was putting last-minute touch- 
es on more than 100 refurbished but 
original costumes from the movies 
Pausing by the white organza gown 
worn by Joan Crawford in Letty Lyn- 
ton, she recalled: “Five hundred thou- 
sand copies of this dress were sold.’ 
Then she straightened the hat worn by 
Vivien Leigh when Scarlett O'Hara 
bailed out Rhett Butler in Gone With 
the Wind, and marveled at the exotic 
headpiece that disguised Greta Garbo 
in Mata Hari. When she got to the 
cane Mae West leaned on in films like 
She Done Him Wrong, Mrs. Vreeland 
briskly struck down one of Hollywood’s 
fondest delusions. “Mae had quite a 
small bust, you know; it was all done 
with corsets.” 


VREELAND & GARBO'S HAT 
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Eat, Drink and Be Somber 


To the Editors: 

All of us need to know and ponder 
the facts you present in such depth in 
your special section on the world food 
crisis [Nov. 11]. But I take issue with 
the crucial part entitled “What to Do: 
Costly Choices.” You say, “The so- 
called less-developed countries will have 
to resist the temptation to blame the 
world’s ills on the former colonial pow- 
ers and the U.S.” It is equally true that 
the U.S. and the former colonial pow- 
ers will have to take much more seri- 
ously what the LDCs are saying to us. 

The relatively free press in the U.S. 
reports international meetings such as 
Bucharest and Rome in such a defen- 
sive way that the average 
American cannot un- 
derstand how American 
overconsumption and 
Mr. Butz’s preoccupa- 
tion with the profits of 
agrobusiness look to the 
rest of the world. 

Your article further 
seems to assume that if 
the LDCs would learn to 
farm the way we do, the 
hunger problem would 
be solved. In fact, we are 
so profligate in our use 
of energy that we con- 
sume more calories of 
energy in input in our 
farming than the crops 
produce to be eaten. 

Voluntary population decrease has 
never occurred anywhere in the world 
except as a result of prosperity, avail- 
able health services, distributive justice 
and widespread education. Your arti- 
cle’s emphasis on the costly sacrifices 
to be made will give comfort to those 
US. citizens who are beginning to say 
that there is nothing to be done—so eat, 
drink and be merry as long as we can. 

(The Rev.) Eugene Carson Blake 
President, Bread for the World 
Stamford, Conn. 


Dr. Blake was the general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches from 
1966 to 1972. 


A principal and persistent factor 
that has led to the international food cri- 
sis is the widespread failure to recog- 
nize that agriculture is the basic world 
industry and the major employer of la- 
bor. These facts have not been fully un- 
derstood even though agriculture is the 
source of human energy and the build- 
ing blocks of life and health. 

A sound agricultural industry in 
most countries is basic to economic and 
social development, but often industri- 
alization has been emphasized at the ex- 
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pense of agriculture in the belief that 
this was the most important pathway 
to national development. 

Unless the agrarian nations of the 
Third World become convinced that ag- 
riculture must have the highest prior- 
ity, the world food problem will not be 
solved. This requires a systems approach 
involving modern production technolo- 
gy and an infrastructure combining fa- 
cilities for storage, transport, marketing 
and credit. Axiomatically, the contin- 
uing development of leadership in all 
sectors is fundamental to progress. 

The notion that developed agricul- 
tural nations with excess production po- 
tential can buffer the hungry and in- 
creasingly populous na- 
tions through donations 
of food grains on an ever 
increasing scale has 
finite limitations. Al- 
ready there is some ev- 
idence that the people of 
developed nations can- 
not indefinitely accept 
the progressively higher 
taxes and reduced liv- 
ing standards implicit 
in continuing large-scale 
and growing foreign 
aid. 

We have learned 
that American technol- 
ogy cannot be trans- 
ferred intact to other cul- 
tures and societies. We 
must adapt our experience to local sit- 
uations and put together a package that 
would be welcomed and readily adopt- 
ed. Developed nations must always be 
ready to cooperate with the Third 
World, but in the long run it is the lead- 
ers in the Third World who must ac- 
cept the principal responsibility. 

J. George Harrar, President Emeritus 

Rockefeller Foundation 
New York City 


I wonder how many compulsive eat- 
ers became so upset after reading “The 
World Food Crisis” that they ran to their 
refrigerators to find solace? 

Vicky Dingman 
Towa City, lowa 


The demigods of rhetoric at the 
World Food Conference should try 
fighting their ideological battles before 
an audience of starving people from 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, rather 
than before their fellow champagne-fat- 
tened diplomats. Words satisfy the pro- 
tein deficiency neither of diplomats’ 
minds nor of peasants’ stomachs. 

Gary W. Graff 
South Charleston, W. Va 





Frustrating Campaign 

Having suffered through another 
off-year political campaign, I ask: What 
specific solution has any candidate of ei- 
ther party offered to solve our biggest 
problem—inflation? Each candidate 
has said, “Something must be done,” or 
“Reduce federal spending,” but not even 

one can tell us how this is to be done. 
How long will Americans be satis- 
fied to listen to generalities? “I am for 
law-and-order,” says one candidate. 
Who isn’t? “The oil companies make ex- 
cess profits,” says another. So what? 
“The middleman makes a big profit, but 
the consumer and the farmer are losing 
money,” we are told. We are aware of 
the problems. What we need is solutions. 
Lewis A. Copenhaver 
Atlanta 


I'm glad that America gave the 
Democrats a clear mandate—whatever 
it is. 

Adam W. Couture 
Ashland, Mass. 


Obviously the Democrats rode in on 
Nixon’s court tales. 

Joseph G. Mayo 

Cheshire, Conn. 





Senator Kennedy Replies 


In reporting on the Boston Globe se- 
ries about the tragic auto accident at 
Chappaquiddick Island [Nov. 11], TIME 
said that “the biggest obstacle in obtain- 
ing [more] details was the continued si- 
lence of most of the ten men and women 
guests” at the 1969 cookout. Each of 
these innocent bystanders has testified 
under oath in court, and all this testi- 
mony is public. If they now choose not 
to be interviewed by Globe reporters, it 
is understandable. Their telephones 
have been tapped, they have refused 
huge sums of money for “exclusive” sto- 
ries, Watergate “plumbers” planned to 
blackmail them, and even reputable 
newsmen deceived them. I have an- 
swered reporters’ questions and shall 
continue to do so, but these private cit- 
izens are entitled to privacy. 

In contrast, the Globe hides behind 
an unnamed informant whose uncorrob- 
orated, ugly and unfair speculations 
TIME incredibly identifies as “findings.” 
The facts and sworn testimony refute 
clearly the groundless claims of an anon- 
ymous source that Joseph Gargan alleg- 
edly was to assume the blame for driv- 
ing the car off the bridge. Ten men and 
women know that I left for Edgartown 
in my car with Mary Jo Kopechne while 
Mr. Gargan remained at the cottage. 
Several of them later saw and talked 
with him after his rescue attempts and 
after he drove me to the ferry landing. 

TIME and the Globe ignore the fun- 
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Television's first series 
about health that’s guaranteed 
to tickle your funny bone. 


‘Just a spoonful of sugar helps the medicine 
go down in a delightful way.”’ 

This was Mary Poppins' secret for getting reluc- 
tant children to open wide. But the talented people 
who created “Sesame Street’’ recognized that it's 
also a good prescription for grown-ups. So they've 
made it the idea behind a new television series for 
adults called ‘‘Feeling Good.” 

It's all about your family's health. And it can be 
seen every week on your PBS channel 

Like that spoonful of sugar, it's going to be easy 
to take. The series is not going io lecture. Or 
preach. Or scare. Or bore you. It's going to enter- 
tain—while it teaches good health care. And no- 
body knows how to do this better than Children’s 
Television Workshop—the producer of ‘Electric 
Company” and ‘‘Sesame Street 

There'll be a quest appearance each week by 
Bill Cosby. Throughout the series you'll see other 
stars such as Bob and Ray, Johnny Cash, Howard 
Cosell, B. B. King and Helen Reddy. Plus a per- 
manent cast each week of Broadway's best 
performers 

They'll tell you things you didn't know about your 
heart, kidneys, hypertension, diabetes, dental care 
alcoholism, child care, nutrition and more. 

You'll learn how not to get sick. Ways to detect 
and treat some problems. You'll learn that 
you have more control over your family’s 
health than you ever realized 

Now just because this series is designed 


EXON 


to tickle your funny bone, don't get the idea that all 
you're going to get out of it are a few superficial 
health tips. For the past two years, CTW's health 
project staff has consulted with over 300 leading 
doctors and health care experts in preparing the 
series 

The results of their efforts have been summa- 
rized by Dr. J. Robert Buchanan, Chairman of the 
program's National Advisory Council and Dean of 
the Cornell University Medical College. He charac- 
terized the series as ‘...probably the boldest 
single attempt at mass health education ever at- 
tempted by the media. Educational efforts of the 
kind planned by CTW are critically needed. Too 
many people have too little knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of good health; and most people don't 
realize that their own actions play a major role in 
the kind of health they enjoy.” 

To put this kind of worthwhile series together, to 
do the research, and plan for follow-up activities 
that will help insure its success, has taken—and 
will take—a lot of money. Roughly $7 million. These 
funds are being furnished by corporations, founda- 
tions and the public broadcasting community. 

Exxon is proud to be one of the major underwrit- 
ers of ‘Feeling Good." And we hope your family 
will watch it and enjoy it—in good health. 


For a summary of program topics, write: 
“Feeling Good," Box C, CTW, 7 Lincoln 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10023 
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buy a Zenith, what you dont see 
iS just as important as what you do. 


What you see is the color TV that independent TV 
service technicians named in a recent nationwide 
survey—more than any other brand—as having 
the best picture. 

What you don't see is the remarkable color TV 
system behind the picture. 


Powerful 100% solid-state chassis. 

The most powerful chassis Zenith has ever 
built. Cool-running solid-state design brings you a 
brighter, sharper color picture and greater 
dependability. Modular construction makes it 
easy to service the chassis should that be necessary. 
Brilliant Chromacolor picture tube. 

The patented picture tube that set a new 
standard in color TV picture quality. Its black 
surround principle lets you enjoy a beautifully 
natural color picture with great contrast and detail. 


Patented Power Sentry protection. 
Another Zenith first. This specially-designed 
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The quality goes in before the name goes on® 


voltage regulating system improves chassis and 
picture tube life by guarding against household 
voltage variations you can't even see. And, equally 
important to you, the Power Sentry enables 
Chromacolor II sets to perform on less energy than 
ever before. 
We're proud of our record of building 
dependable, quality products. But if it should ever 
happen that a Zenith product doesn't live up 
to your expectations —or if you want details of the 
service technicians’ survey —write to the Vice 
President, Consumer Affairs, Zenith Radio Corp., | 
1900 N. Austin Ave., Chicago, IL 60639. | 


The Avante XIV, mode! SF2564X. Simulated TV picture. | 
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damental contradictions in the testimo- 
ny of Sheriff Look, who claims to have 
seen the car on the road more than an 
hour after the accident. Virtually ig- 
nored too was the Arthur D. Little study 
of Dike Road and Bridge. which ruled 
out negligent driving. 

For TIME to state that I “stuck” to 
my “original story” suggests something 
sinister. This is grossly unfair. The facts 
as I have told them many times are 
harsh, complete and cold on their own. 
It is difficult enough for me to live ev- 
ery day of my life with these facts, with 
my personal remorse, regret and respon- 
sibility for the death of Mary Jo Ko- 
pechne, and with my inexcusable behav- 
ior after the accident. I accept these with 
more pain than I can express. Concern- 
ing the TIME comment that “the full 
truth is obscure,” I submit that the full 
truth has been told. But it has been ob- 
scured by the uncorroborated specula- 
tion of unnamed sources. 

Edward M. Kennedy 
U.S. Senator, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 





Palestinian Passions 
Your cover story on the Palestinians 
leaves no doubt that we are racing down 
the road to Armageddon. Drunk with 
oil, money and the triumph of terror 
from Munich to Ma’alot, the Arabs have 
brought the entire U.N. and the West- 
ern world to their knees. The striped- 
pants diplomats have learned nothing 
from Neville Chamberlain and the Mu- 
nich sellout of 1938. Now our totally 
amoral world community is about to de- 
mand that Israel commit suicide for the 

sake of “business as usual.” 

Henri Temianka 
Provo, Utah 


I am pro-Israel, a Zionist in my 
heart and soul, but I have never been 
so appalled as I am by this paramount 
display of asininity shown by my fellow 
Jews in New York City concerning the 
P.L.O.’s arrival at the U.N. 

What of Rabbi Hillel? To deny 
someone the opportunity to state what 
he thinks—is there any greater injus- 
tice? I won't agree with or like what 
the P.L.O. says, but I welcome them with 
open arms, mind and heart, and I'll try 
to hide my shame at having to claim 
these foolish Jews as my kin. 

Lauren L. Isaacson 
Minneapolis 


Your story glorifying the murderers 
of Munich, Ma’alot and Kiryat Shemo- 
na fills me with rage and disgust. You 
glibly pass off the killing of children, ath- 
letes and pilgrims. You exalt those 
whose aim is the destruction of the Jew- 
ish state. You repeat and dignify all the 
old Arab lies. I doubt that the Arab 
Information League itself could have 
done better. 

Jacob R. Sherman 
Rutland, Vt. 
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It was tear-tugging to read the po- 
etry of the displaced Palestinian. Also 
very interesting was the consensus at 
Rabat that the Arabs are again one na- 
tion. Strange, is it not? The “Arab na- 
tion” has unity of religion, custom, lan- 
guage and heritage, with billions of 
excess dollars and millions of square 
miles of unused land, and the only place 
a Palestinian Arab can feel at home is 
in “the orange groves of Jaffa.” 

Aron Lustiger 
Philadelphia 


Significantly, the Palestinians have 
returned to and demanded recognition 
from the same two institutions that in 
1948 disenfranchised them and took cus- 
tody of their cause: the United Nations 
and the Arab governments. It is an el- 
Oquent statement about the capacity of 
a people to suffer, endure, survive and re- 
gain their sense of national worth. 

Barbara R. Zimbel 
Cambridge, Mass. 


You state that the West Bank is the 
most prosperous part of Jordan, that 
without it King Hussein presides over a 
minuscule kingdom and that the East 
Bank is not as economically viable as 
the West. In fact, the area of the West 
Bank is 5,000 sq. km., and that of the 
East Bank is 96,000. Most of Jordan’s ag- 
ricultural produce comes from the East 
Bank. Its huge mineral deposits will 
make it a prosperous country within the 
next three years. 

The East Bank has been subsidizing 
the West Bank ever since Israel’s oc- 
cupation in 1967. As for what you de- 
scribe as King Hussein's defeat at Rabat, 
I assure you that Rabat was a victory 
for Jordan and the Arab world in the 
face of Israeli intransigence. Only the 
media refer to the outcome of the Ra- 
bat conference as a defeat for Jordan. 

Zaid Al-Rifai, Premier 
Amman, Jordan 





Mistaken Identity 


In reporting the reactions of many 
Americans to Richard Nixon’s speech 
of resignation [Aug. 19], TIME said: 
“Jannuzi still believes, as he has from 
the beginning, that Nixon was destroyed 
by his enemies.” In fact, I believe no 
such thing. Nor did I make such a state- 
ment in my conversation with your cor- 
respondent. What seems to have hap- 
pened is that TIME attributed to me 
remarks made by someone else. 

Eugene F. Jannuzi 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Mr. Jannuzi is correct. TIME regrets 
both the error and the delay in setting 
the record straight. 





Sesame Street Gets an A 

The college professors blame the 
high school teachers who blame the mid- 
dle school teachers who blame the el- 
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ementary school teachers who blame the 
parents who blame the teachers . . . 
When the educators of the ‘60s 
turned their backs on traditional scho- 
lastic programs and sought new meth- 
ods, they made one horrifying mistake: 
they allowed students to dictate the 
needs, Sesame Street may be America’s 
last vestige of fundamental learning. 
The ivory towers have been razed and 
replaced by Towers of Babel, where the 
Lucas Tanner Method of Unstructured 
Free Expression holds sway. 
Maxine Berman 
Southfield, Mich. 


We are currently attending Louisi- 
ana State University at Baton Rouge 
and would appreciate a follow-up arti- 
cle dealing with too many Cs. 

L. Samuels, J. Orfila, F. Phares, 
S. Orfila 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Why don't you submit a 25-page pa- 
per on “The Role of ‘Miasma’ in Greek 
Tragedy” and see if you can earn a “rub- 
ber-stamped A” too? Isn't it possible 
that students may be working harder to- 
day to earn those A’s, that actually 
“studying inflation” is to blame? 

Lee Hanson 
New Haven, Conn 


Major illiteracy in our colleges is 
generally caused by “educators” who 
nicely accept from their students opin- 
ion instead of research, psychotherapy 
instead of logic, flair instead of depth. 

So why you proffesors should like 
sortof mess up what the realy right ON 
student's are, I mean, in to!! you know. 

E.N. Genovese 
Associate Professor of Classics 
San Diego State University, San Diego 





Hunting for Hunt's Facts 

In TIME’s story about E. Howard 
Hunt's testimony at the current Water- 
gate trial [Nov. 11], I was quoted in re- 
gard to Hunt’s admissions of his pre- 
vious deceptions. The remark attributed 
to me—as an executive of the firm pub- 
lishing Hunt's autobiography—was that 
the lies and inaccuracies amounted only 
to “tiny, nitpicking things.” 

If that was the inference drawn from 
the interview with me, then there was 
an important misunderstanding. Of 
course I was aware, on the basis of news 
accounts of the trial, that a major con- 
tradiction existed between Hunt's most 
recent testimony and his previous state- 
ments concerning possible Executive 
clemency for him. Prior to Hunt's ap- 
pearance at the trial, we were unaware 
of this significant fabrication. 

Edward T. Chase 
Vice President, G.P. Putnam's Sons 
New York City 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Econo-Car. The Invisible 
Car Rental Company 
thousands of Americans 
discover every month. 


Frankly, most of them are modest offices, not big,plush, are right down there with a 


discovering us by accident. extravagant locations. cut-rate local outfit’s, we’re 
But,once they do, they And, since we don’t pay _not one. We’re a service of 

see that our invisibility leads _ big, high rentals, we don’t Westinghouse. And the 

to some visible advantages. charge big, high rentals. people who own the 300 
Because we’re in neat, But,even though our rates Econo-Car offices all operate 

mn you havea problem wath the car George Englert checks, you can call George. Day or night. with the other 299 in mind. 


That’s why our Ford 
Pintos, Mavericks, Torinos 
and other cars are checked 
over so thoroughly that our 
people give you their day- 
and-night phone number to 
call if you have a problem. 

When you travel, we’re 
close enough to some 100 
major airports to pick you up 
and get you on the road 
surprisingly close to the time 
that it takes when you rent 
from Hertz or Avis. 

We accept most major 
credit cards, have toll-free 
reservations and many other 
things you expect only from 
a high-priced company. 

Solook us up.There’s no 
point in going to the expense 
of “Hervis”or gambling on 
some cut-rate local outfit 
when you can rent from us. 

Once you find us. 


ECONO-CAR 


A Service of Westinghouse © 


¥ 





Tofind us, look in the phone book, ask your travel agent or call 800-874-5000 for advance reservations. (In Florida, 800-342-5628; in Canada, 800-267-8222.) 








TALK ABOUT 
PEOPLE! 


The people that people are talking about are in PEOPLE. Where else? 
PEOPLE is the first and only magazine that concentrates on the human 
side of events 

It's the magazine that digs down under all the publicity and hoopla 
to show you the flesh-and-blood humanity of famous people...whether 
they're movie stars or political leaders or writers or doctors or athletes 
or billionaires or crooks or kooks 

And PEOPLE discovers people, too...before they're famous, 
before other magazines even hear about them. PEOPLE's ahead of the 
crowd, and you will be, too 

Find out what all the talk’s about. Pick up this week's PEOPLE at 
your newsstand or supermarket checkout. 
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Ifman believed in 
leaving well enough alone, 
where would we be? 


In 15 minutes, the earth receives far more energy from the 






sun than can be produced by a year’s supply of oil from the 
Middle East. 

PPG is helping to harness that potential in order to help 
satisfy growing energy demands. 

Recently, we designed and marketed flat glass solar ! 
collector panels to be mounted on the roofs of homes, schools, |= 
and office buildings. —___| Pr 

They admit about 85% of the sun's radiation and retain it to heat, cool, and 
M@|\, SuPPly hot water. Already theyre key 
=F components in some of today’s 

(]/ most advanced solar energy 
projects. 
The remarkable solar home at 
the Ohio Exposition Center, for 
ip. example. A joint venture of Ohio 
State University and the Homewood 
Corporation, it's proving that a working, 
energy-saving solar home can be built today 
I) with off-the-shelf materials. For immediate 
occupancy. 

And occupied it is— by a family whose hot water, space heating, and air 
conditioning needs can be met largely by energy from the sun. 

The success of this project, and others like it, points the way toward mass- 
produced solar homes by the end of the decade. 

PPG is continuing to develop and refine a variety of solar energy products, 
from new kinds of glass to heat-absorbing coatings and components for solar 
collectors. 

PPG Industries, Pittsburgh, Pa. The leading edge in glass, paints, chemicals, 
and fiber glass. 
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The Original Kojak 


As any TV addict knows, Kojak is 
a dapper detective who exudes animal 
charm and a street-wise sixth sense. The 
man whose investigative exploits led to 
the series, however, is no cop, and he is 
no well-tailored charmer. He is Report- 
er Selwyn Raab, 40, who looks more like 
rumpled Peter Falk than Telly Savalas. 
His tenacious reporting has brought him 
a dozen awards and the pleasure of see- 
ing two victims of law-enforcement 
abuses walk out of prison. 

He hopes to see two more men freed 
soon. Last week, because of stories by 
Raab, New Jersey Superior Court Judge 
Samuel Larner was considering reopen- 
ing the murder convictions of Boxer 
Rubin (“Hurricane”) Carter and Gro- 
cery Clerk John Artis after a 1966 shoot- 
out in Paterson, N.J. Raab was instru- 
mental in getting two witnesses to admit 
that they had lied about seeing Carter 
and Artis at the murder scene. 

Bogus Clinic. “I’m not a detective,” 
protests Raab, peering through thick 
glasses at mounds of letters that arrive 
each week pleading for his services. “I 
just look for the most reasonable ap- 
proach to a story.” While working for 
three years as a reporter at WNET, New 
York’s public TV station, Raab dug up 
enough evidence of illegal practices to 
close two bogus methadone clinics. He 
also unearthed the case of Carl De Flu- 
mer, sentenced to life for murder in 1946 
at the age of 14 and forgotten when state 
laws concerning juveniles were later 
changed. As a result of Raab’s work, 
De Flumer was eventually paroled. 

Raab’s biggest story came to him al- 
most accidentally. In 1964, when he was 
working at the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, he was leafing through 
newsclips in the morgue and noticed 
that George Whitmore Jr., who had al- 
legedly confessed to killing two young 
women in 1963, was in Bellevue Hos- 
pital for “observation.” Out of curiosity, 
Raab looked into the case—and ended 
up dogging it for eight years. He proved 
that Whitmore was somewhere else the 
day of the killings and helped to clear 
him. It took seven years to find a wit- 
ness (in Puerto Rico) whose testimony 
exonerated Whitmore from an unrelat- 
ed rape conviction. Raab wrote a book 
about the case (Justice in the Back 
Room), and CBS later bought the screen 
rights, transforming Raab into the fic- 
tional Kojak. 

The reporter resembles the TV cop 
only in his knowledge of New York's 
streets. As a teen-ager on the Lower East 
Side, where he still lives with his wife 
and their four-year-old daughter, Raab 
remembers being “surrounded by the 
kind of legendary criminals you read 
about—bookmakers, con artists, Jewish 
and Italian gangsters. I grew up with 
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guys I later covered.” The son of Polish 
and Austrian immigrants, Raab boxed 
in the 60-Ib. class for the city parks de- 
partment (17 wins) and later attended 
City College. Afterward he worked on 
Connecticut and New Jersey newspa- 
pers before returning to New York. 
Along the way, he dropped out of sight 
several times to bum around South 
America. But he always went back to 
some city room. 

Raab’s latest exposé began last fall 
when he was approached by several peo- 
ple skeptical about the validity of Hur- 
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AT HIS DESK 


SELWYN RAAB 


ricane Carter’s conviction. Raab agreed 
to read the trial transcript and found 
the case against Carter and Artis weak. 
He returned to the bar where the shoot- 
ings occurred and retraced the steps of 
two key witnesses, Arthur D. Bradley 
and Alfred P. Bello, who were burglar- 
izing a nearby sheet-metal company at 
the time of the shootout. At the trial, 
both witnesses gave the impression that 
they were next door to the murder scene. 
Raab discovered that the metal compa- 
ny was actually 244 blocks away. When 
Raab tried to question the two witness- 
es, both refused to talk. For nine months 
he and others following the case remind- 
ed them that two men had been con- 
victed on the basis of their testimony. 
Nasty Dog. Finally, in August, the 
men agreed to sign statements that they 
had perjured themselves. They told 
Raab and Public Defense Investigator 
Fred Hogan that Paterson police, in- 
censed over Carter’s earlier public pro- 
tests against police brutality, had prom- 
ised them protection if they implicated 
the two men. After further checking, 
Raab—who had moved from WNET to 
the New York Times while following the 
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HURRICANE CARTER IN PRISON 
Help from a heavyweight. 


case—broke the story on Sept. 27. “Once 
Selwyn gets on a story, he’s like a nasty 
dog yapping at your leg,” observes CBS 
Reporter Milagros Ardin, a former co- 
worker at WNET. “He doesn’t let go until 
he gets what he wants.” Says Raab: “The 
secret of success in this business is to be 
a long-distance runner. I don’t like the 
words investigative journalism. I believe 
in enterprise and patience.” 


Grid Lib? 

Once a year Washington's Gridiron 
Club justifies its existence by roasting 
the pretensions and perquisites of pol- 
iticians at a lampoon dinner. For the 
other 364 days, the group of columnists, 
bureau chiefs and other journalistic el- 
ders acts like any other hidebound in- 
stitution. Among the most staunchly de- 
fended traditions: a membership limit 
of 50; women need not apply. 

The male-only clause in the club's 
89-year-old constitution has come un- 
der increasing attack. This year, for in- 
stance, a “counter-Gridiron” party was 
held that attracted many of the celeb- 
rities who had previously attended the 
orthodox bash. Now, with the solemnity 
of king penguins about to bathe en masse 
in public, the Gridiron has yielded—sort 
of. The word “persons” has been sub- 
stituted for “men” in the charter, and 
membership will expand to 60 over the 
next five years. Does that mean ten 
women members by 1980? Not neces- 
sarily. Any candidate for admission may 
still be blackballed by any two active 
members, and four men voted against 
the change. The first woman likely to 
be nominated is Helen Thomas, U.P.I.’s 
White House correspondent. “I'd like to 
join if I’m invited,” she said last week, 
“but I won't believe it until it happens.” 
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MARSH ON DUTY “DOWNSTAIRS” WITH MRS. BRIDGES (LEFT) & ON NEW YORK HOLIDAY 


Everything’s 
Coming Up Rose 


Class barriers are tumbling at the 
Bellamys’. Lady Marjorie is hardly dead 
in the Titanic disaster, and ne’er-do-well 
Son James is planning to marry his fa- 
ther’s typist. Upstairs is distraught; 
downstairs, aghast. Pale green eyes nar- 
rowing in her pretty vixen’s mask, head 
Houseparlormaid Rose Buck voices the 
general anxiety: “A stranger has been in 
my linen closet. I don’t know if I'm still 
wanted here.” 

Rose’s fear is enough to strike dread 
into the Bellamys, who know their patri- 
cian comfort depends on a skilled corps 
of servants. Eaton Place may be home to 
the Bellamys, but it belongs to their ser- 
vants: Mr. Hudson, Mrs. Bridges, Foot- 
man Edward and, of course, Rose, 
whom Actress Jean Marsh has made 
into the most fetching cockney sparrow 
since George Bernard Shaw detached a 
rib called Eliza Doolittle 

Marsh is in fact responsible for some 
far-reaching social commotion. Up- 
stairs, Downstairs, the show she created 
with Actress Eileen Atkins, is in its 
fourth season on English TV and its sec- 
ond on PBS. It now has 50 million fans 
round the world. A Broadway musical is 
planned. CBS has bought the show's U.S 
rights, and plans to transpose the loca- 
tion to a 1920s Boston family’s Beacon 
Hill house with a black male “Mr. Bridg- 
es” at the range 

Bottoms Pinched. Not ‘arf bad for 
a series dreamed up over a casual Sun- 
day lunch during which Marsh and At- 
kins discovered they both had parents 
who had been “in service.” They were 
sick of seeing servants portrayed as 
scene transitions: “You know, ‘here's 
your hat, sir, or having their bottoms 
pinched.” Neither woman did anything 
to rectify the situation until a year later, 
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when an actress boasted to Jean that she 
had landed a plum part. “I was furiously 
jealous,” says Jean, who immediately 
called a producer friend. “What do I do 
with an idea for a TV series?” she asked 
“You bring it to me,” was his reply 

The outline for the first series was 
based partly on the stories of Eileen’s 
parents, an underbutler and a needle- 
woman in the Edwardian era, and part- 
ly by Jean’s reading preferences. She 
wanted the servants to talk with the un- 
contaminated candor of Ivy Compton- 
Burnett’s oracular children. The close, 
conspiratorial relationship between 
Rose and Sarah, the rebel maid, was in- 
spired by the two maids in Henry 
Green's novel Loving (belowstairs in a 
country house). Remembering how one 
of those maids found her mistress in bed 
with a lover, Jean says: “I always want- 
ed to walk in on Lady Marjorie like that 
and scream: ‘Ow, she’s in bed with the 
wrong man!’ That line never got spo- 
ken. Instead, Jean based much of the 
cockney dialogue on her mother’s pun- 
gent expressions. 

Neither actress wanted a role with- 
in the Bellamy family. Eileen wanted to 
play Sarah to Jean’s Rose, but stage 
commitments got in the way. Jean ad- 
mits to a little jealousy of the fame won 
by Sarah (Pauline Collins) in England, 
but Rose’s enigmatic quality was more 
successful in America. Says Jean: “She 
wants more but doesn’t know what.” 

That is a good description of Jean 
Marsh. Born in a northeast London 
basement room, Jean was scarred by the 
blitz. Terror paralyzed her legs when she 
was seven. Her barmaid mother, who 
was nicknamed “Opera Pop” by her 
husband because she sang all the time, 
refused to give up. She enrolled her in a 
local dancing school. Jean hated it: “I 
wanted to go to a proper school.” At 14, 
feeling an ugly failure, she had another 
nervous seizure; the left side of her face 
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was paralyzed. The disease was diag- 
nosed at the time as Bell’s palsy 

The condition was temporary. When 
she recovered, Jean went out to work 
—in a repertory company. At 16 she was 
a leading lady (“My type—Audrey Hep- 
burn—was coming in,” she says) and 
getting bit parts in movies (Tales of Hoff- 
mann, Where's Charley?). After a brief 
marriage at 19, she entered into a stormy 
ten-year relationship with Actor Ken- 
neth Haigh. In 1957 when he starred on 
Broadway in Look Back in Anger, Jean 
came with him. “Some of his fame 
rubbed off on me,” she says. Enough, at 
least, to win her a Broadway debut as 
Hero in Much Ado About Nothing and 
later, the role of Octavia, wife to Rich- 
ard Burton’s Antony, in the film Cleopa- 
tra. Unfortunately, off-camera scenes 
stole that picture. 

No decisive success shaped her ca- 
reer, and when she split from Haigh she 
was at sea professionally as well as emo- 
tionally. However, a brief entr’acte with 
Albert Finney was followed by a break 
the lead in a TV series The Informers, in 
which Jean played a new role for her: a 
gangster’s moll. The director was Mi- 
chael Lindsay-Hogg (who in 1970 made 
the Beatles movie Ler /r Be). For the 
past six years he and Jean have lived to- 
gether. Says she: “He has given me con- 
fidence, steered my career. He was the 
first person to think I was funny.” 

Only a Maid. After the final Up- 
stairs, Downstairs series is taped this 
winter, Jean will star as the eccentric de- 
tective Miss Silver in a movie adaptation 
of several Patricia Wentworth thrillers 
of the "30s. She also wants to write more 
an outline for a TV series is in her head, 
and she might try a novel 

Upstairs, Downstairs has brought in- 
ternational acclaim, but only a modest 
payoff. Last year the series earned her 
£12,500—about what Valerie Harper 
collects for two weeks on the Rhoda set 
At 39 she is a star at last, but her parents 
are baffled. “My mother has no respect 
for my career at all. She is furious that I 
am playing only a maid.” 

Then there is her ever restless con- 
science. Born a Protestant, she now 
regularly attends a Roman Catholic 
church: “There have been times when I 
was desperate, and I now feel that there 
was someone watching over me then.” 
She is a strong believer in the inevitabil- 
ity of retribution and reward. “I really 
think because I hated my face at school, 
it punished me with the paralysis.” She 
learned to like it eventually; in fact she 
remembers just when. In 1959 Gore Vi- 
dal saw her in Much Ado and wrote ina 
review, “Jean Marsh is beautiful, beau- 
tiful, beautiful.” Three times, Jean em- 
phasizes, assuming the satisfied expres- 
sion Rose adopts when she has silenced 
the servants’ hall with one of her rare but 
perfect putdowns 
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What you don't know about stereos, doesn't 
matter. What you do know is that it says Sony, and 
all that name assures you. 

For instance, an all solid-state amplifier A 
sensitive FET FM tuner that picks up and holds 


distant stations. Separate slide controls for bass, 


treble, volume and balance. An input and output 


“ITSA 


©1974 Sony Corp. of h Ave. New York, NY. 


jack for a tape play 

Plus, of course, two speakers, each with 2” 
tweeters and 614” woofers 

No doubt Sony technology knows how to 
make the big, beautiful sound, and maybe it will 
cost you a few dollars more 

But it's a small price to pay. 
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FM Stereo, FM/AM Receiver, 3-Speed Record Changer. Mode! HP-16] 
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Opera in Mississippi 

He is the grandson of a slave and 
the composer of seven operas, eight sym- 
phonies and close to a hundred other 
works. At 79, with his name in all the 
right reference books, William Grant 
Still could justifiably lay claim to the ti- 
Ue “dean of American black compos- 
ers.” Except that he does not choose to 
It is not that Still rejects his Negro her- 
itage but that he feels his music has as 
many roots in Europe as it does in Af- 
rica. “If I have an ambition,” he says, 
“it is to be recognized as a composer 
Just that.” 

Still may get his wish some day 
Right now he is going to have to settle 
for the benefits accruing to him as part 
of a revival of interest in serious black 





COMPOSER STILL GREETS SOPRANO WALLER (LEFT) & MEZZO CONRAD AT OPERA/SOUTH 


It could in fact as easily have been writ- 
ten in 1910 as 1941. It has the direct- 
ness (though not the genius) of Verdi, 
the misty orchestral hues of Delius and 
a soulful melodic style that both Puc- 
cini and Sigmund Romberg might have 
liked. Given the longstanding American 
addiction to the new and different, how 
could any U.S. opera company take such 
a throwback seriously? 

Today, however, being up to date 
does not seem quite as important as it 
once did. The reason lies partly in the 
same craving for nostalgia that in the 
pop world has brought back Scott Jop- 
lin and 1950s’ rock 'n’ roll. Mostly it 
seems to stem from a foundering of the 
musical avant-garde and a desire on the 
part of performers and audiences alike 
to reassess what was going on while the 
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Reassessing the past and the vagaries of musical fashion. 


American music—as opposed to jazz 
and the blues. Within the past year the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra has de- 
voted a week-long festival to Still and 
other black composers. Columbia Rec- 
ords has issued the first four albums of 
an ambitious new black-composers se- 
ries. One of the LPs offers Still’s Afro- 
American Symphony (1930), a prismat- 
ically scored, blues-flavored gem and, 
incidentally, the first symphony ever 
written by a black American. Last week 
in Jackson, Miss., the only professional 
black opera company in the US., a 34- 
year-old group called Opera/South, pre- 
sented the world premiére of Still's 33- 
year-old opera A Bayou Legend. 

That this opera could have been ne- 
glected for so many years testifies to the 
cruel, often mindless vagaries of musi- 
cal fashion in the U.S. throughout the 
past generation or two. Legend is not a 
great work. It does not introduce any in- 
novations in musical or dramatic style 
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twelve-tone and electronic boys were 
holding sway in the academies 

In the case of Still, A Bayou Legend 
reveals him as a kind of American Grieg 
—a miniaturist gifted with melody, an 
unerring sense of color and a fondness 
for the folklore. Although the perform- 
ers in Jackson were all black, Legend is 
not especially a black opera, as the com- 
poser and his librettist wife Verna Arvey 
are the first to point out, 

The story is set in the bayous near 
Biloxi, not too far from Still's birth- 
place in Woodville, Miss. The young 
Cajun Bazile falls in love with the spec- 
tral Aurore, defying the Cajun stricture 
against consorting with spirits as evil 
and punishable by death. The amorous 
Clothilde, jealous of a love she can- 
not understand, betrays her beloved to 
the village priest. Bazile is hanged. 
At the moment of his death, Bazile’s 
spirit is joined with that of Aurore 

The performance was led adroitly 








by the veteran conductor Leonard de 
Paur, who first gained fame in the 1940s 
as leader of the De Paur Infantry Cho- 
rus. The women—Dramatic Soprano 
Juanita Waller (Aurore) of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Mezzo Barbara Conrad (Clot- 
hilde) of Pittsburg, Texas—provided 
most of the vocal excitement. Waller has 
a pearl-luscious voice, and her time 
along the European operatic trail (Bre- 
men, Diisseldorf, Naples) has obviously 
been well spent. Conrad, that rare op- 
eralic find, a truly sexy mezzo, scored 
her biggest success to date last spring 
singing Carmen at the Houston Spring 
Opera Festival 

Haunted Grotto. The evening was 
an emphatic justification of the aims of 
the Jackson company. Until the found- 
ing of Opera/South, there was little op- 
portunity in Mississippi for blacks to 
sing opera. The backing of three Jack- 
son-area black colleges—Jackson State, 
Tougaloo and Utica Junior—has made 
a musical theater workable. Students 
sing in the chorus, build sets and fashion 
costumes. Bayou Legend's simple but ef- 
fective one-piece set—a double-trunked 
oak tree that for the Act II duet be- 
tween Bazile and Aurore turns magical- 
ly into a haunted grotto—required only 
$2,000 of the company’s annual $102,- 
000 budget, a moneysaving feat that 
could not have been duplicated in union 
shops 

What next for Opera/South? Fol- 
lowing its interest in the classics (Aida, 
Turandot and Otello have already been 
produced), the company will stage The 
Flying Dutchman in the spring. Look- 
ing ahead to the 1976 Bicentennial, the 
company has commissioned a new op- 
era from Black Composer Ulysses Kay 
It will be based on the Civil War novel 
Jubilee, by Mississippi's Margaret Walk- 
er. With all that in the works, General 
Manager Dolores Ardoyno has only one 
other wish: “I really would love it if oth- 
er opera companies would have the ini- 
tiative at least to take a look at Billy 
Still's Bayou Legend.” 


New-Old Gem 


Despite its reputation as a stable for 
opera’s cavalry, the Metropolitan Op- 
era does, of course, produce works that 
are new or outside the standard reper- 
tory. The results are uneven. This sea- 
son has already seen an unfortunate pro- 
duction of Benjamin Britten’s Death in 
Venice, an attenuated musical rumina- 
tion exquisitely ill-suited to a house of 
the Met’s proportions. Last week the 
company used its resources to far better 
effect. It revived Czech Composer Leo’ 
Janaéek’s Jenufa, last heard at the Met 
50 years ago in a production starring 
Maria Jeritza. Still looking glamorous 
at 87, Jeritza watched opening night 
from the front left box. She was applaud- 
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The $4975 Question. 


In times like these, can you reasonably expectto get $4975 worth 
of car for $4975? Well, let's talk fact. 
First, the Audi’ 100LS hasn't risen one dollar in price this year. 
That puts you way ahead right there. 
@ = Second, the Germans build the Audi to last. Planned obsolescence 
just isn't compatible with their thinking. 
Third, consider the built-in luxuries: the comfort of legroom and headroom 
equal to some cars twice the price. And orthopedically-designed reclining seats. 
JolttacetpincnaslAevslymiep qbtamertauecsleberesl@ece sien isalcakeleky oe eselakucsel 
rear axle, rack-and-pinion steering, and front disc brakes. It handles superbly. 
Fifth, on ton-of everything else, it gets about 24 miles to the gallon* . 
Giue;ite eare to find full value in any product today. But this isn’t just any 
product, it's the Audi 100LS: $4975* worth of luxury car, without question. 


tSuggested retail price East Coast P.0.£. West Coast slightly higher. Local taxes and other dealerdelivery charges, if any, additional. 
“Mileage based on German Industry Standards (O1N-70030). 
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New York to Paris in seconds. As of today, callers from 
well over four million telephones in 175 cities can dial direct 
to overseas. 

Overseas calls are now one of the fastest growing parts 
of our business, up 28% last year, and expected to continue 
growing at the same rate. 

It's just one More reason were working to double 
the capacity of our phone network over the next ten years to 
meet your needs. We intend to keep your phone service 


the best in the world. We hear you. ATsT ©) 








“Skibobbing the Trockener Steg is really exciting. 


In fact, it lifted Sandy right out of her seat!” 


“Humpty Dumpty had 
a great fall. But it's 
nothing compared 
with what could 
happen as you Skibob 
down a Swiss Alp at 30 miles an 
hour. You can break records on the 
roughest trails. Or your neck. 
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“Where did that boulder come 
from? |'d just managed to catch up 
with Sandy... spotted the rock 
and swerved. But my warning 
came almost too late. Sandy 
missed it... but had a great fall. 
Luckily, the only thing bruised 
was her ego.”’ 


6 YEAR 






“Later, we toasted our adventure with 
Canadian Club. At the Gornergrat-Kulm Hotel atop 
Mt. Gornergrat.’’ Wherever you go, people with 
taste agree C.C. is the only Canadian. For them, 
it has aunique smoothness, mellowness and 
lightness no other Canadian whisky can match. 
For 116 years, it's beeninaclass byitself. 

“The Best In The House’’” in 87 lands. 


banatian bd = 


Imported in bottle from Canada. 













SOPRANO TERESA KUBIAK & TENOR JON VICKERS IN JANACEK’S JENUFA 


A world without heroes, but with deadly primal emotions. 


ed warmly at the first intermission 

Jenufa’s slow recognition in the U.S. 
bears coincidental resemblance to its 
composer’s career. If ever there was a 
late bloomer, it was Jana¢ek. A Mora- 
vian, he was professor of composition 
but wrote little of consequence himself 
before he was 40. He completed Jenufa 
in 1903 when he was 49. It received its 
“overnight” success a dozen years later. 
He wrote several other operas, includ- 
ing From the House of the Dead, which 
is almost a speculation on Dostoyevsky’s 
novel, and The Makropoulos Affair, a 
fantastic showpiece for orchestra 

Rimmed World. Though it can be 
placed well enough among turn-of-the- 
century verismo works, Jenu/fa is an elu- 
sive opera in some ways. The setting is 
a Moravian village, and the composer 
knew its inhabitants with detachment 
and compassion. He creates no heroes, 
but a world of people working, flirting, 
taking naps, worrying about saving face 
or avoiding the draft. The plot, howev- 
er, concerns deadly primal emotions 
love, jealousy and ambition. Jenufa is 
pregnant by Steva, a wastrel who chas- 
es every girl in town. Jenufa still hopes 
to catch him, but her world is invisibly 
rimmed by two figures far more pow- 
erful than she and her faithless swain 
One is a poor man named Laca, who 
loves her with a ferocity that drives him 
to ruin her beauty—all that Steva ever 
noticed about her—by slashing her 
cheek with a knife. The other adoring 
menace is her foster mother Kostelni- 
¢ka, the church sextoness and a respect- 
ed authority in the village. When Kos- 
telni¢ka realizes that Steva will not settle 
down and that Laca could not live with 
the child, she drowns Jenufa’s baby 
Though Jenufa and Laca decide to mar- 
ry in the end, there is an almost un- 
touchable sadness about the opera. 
Jandéek in middle age seemed able to 
summon back the passions of youth and 
apply the judgment of experience to 
their consequences. 

That his peasant drama succeeds so 
well lies in the music. Just as there are 
no heroes, there are no big arias or set- 
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piece scenes. Not that the opera is mere- 
ly a modified tone poem; it is compel- 
lingly dramatic. In style, there may be 
a bit of Mascagni pageantry here, an ar- 
ioso there that could have flown right 
out of Butterfly. But the sound is dis- 
tinct and modern, punctuated by post- 
romantic dissonances. Then there are 
charming interludes peculiar to Ja- 
naéek. He loved duplicating spoken in- 
flections and rhythms in sung speech 
He doted on mini three- and four-note 
motifs and liked to tuck folk songs and 
Greek church modes into his music. 

All of which leads to one hero who 
was definitely in evidence: Conductor 
John Nelson. Only 32, he made his Met 
debut last year leading Berlioz’s extrav- 
aganza Les Troyens. In Jenufa, he kept 
the complex musical structure as clear 
as Pierre Boulez himself might have and 
brought a warmth to the orchestral 
sound that can only come from deep 
sympathy with the work. 

Fury for Fury. The tonal color must 
have been drawn from Nelson's imagi- 
nation because he certainly could not 
have been inspired by any on stage. De- 
signer Ginther Schneider-Siemssen’s 
sets leave the impression that Moravia is 
black, white and gray, and possibly 
above the tree line. The singing was for 
the most part excellent. Astrid Varnay, 
returning to the Met after 18 years, has 
lost much of her beautiful voice. But she 
has learned from Birgit Nilsson (or is it 
the other way around?) the invaluable 
knack of cutting sound directly out over 
the orchestra. As the mismatched lovers, 
Jenufa and Steva, Teresa Kubiak and 
William Lewis gave the impression that 
they had vocal intelligence and power to 
spare. A simple matter perhaps, but it al- 
lows the listener to turn off his nerves 
and absorb the music. Laca was sung by 
Jon Vickers. It can only be said that his 
performance matched Janaéek’s inten- 
tions subtlety for subtlety, fury for fury. 
He became the man who would poison 
his beloved’s little rosemary plant, at- 
tack her, and remain constant through 
both scorn and acceptance—the glory 
and dupe of the world ® Martha Duffy 





Stay in a bigger room. With a 
bigger bed and bigger towels. 
A remote control bedside pamper 
panel. Double drapes to insure 
your privacy. And plenty of other 
big and little things to insure 
your comfort. Come see. 





Now! Reserve Toll Free 


800-654-2000 
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Electronic, rugged, 
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MAIL ISN’T JUST 


SOMETHING WITH 


A STAMP ON IT. 


Mail is any piece of paper that 
moves and gets read. Even if it 
never sees the inside of an 
envelope or the outside of your 
office. 

As long as it’s destined for 
somebody’s inbox by way of 
somebody else's outbox, no 
matter how slow it’s going, it’s 
mail 

But your business travels at 
the speed of that paper. So the 
more you can speed it up, 
the better your business will run 
And you'd be surprised how 
many ways there are to do it 

There are machines you 
may not even know exist, 
made to work together as 
systems to mechanize anything 
from copying, collating, 
counting, imprinting, 
addressing, weighing, sealing, 
and stamping to folding, 
inserting, even mail opening 


Pitney Bowes has them, 
and ina wide range of sizes 
and prices 

One of our experts can 
look over your mailflow free 
If he spots a bottleneck or 
potential logjam, he'll help 
you put together a system 
that'll clear it out and speed it 
up as efficiently and 
economically as possible 

We've been in the 
business of speeding up mail 
and paperflow for over fifty 
years. Write us. Pitney Bowes. 
1216 Pacific Street, Stamford, 
Conn. 06904. Oy call one 
of our 190 offices throughout 
the U.S. and Canada 

Whichever you think 
would be faster 
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Because business travels 
at the speed of paper 
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THE LAW 


The Sausage Factories 


Every high school civics student is 
taught that “in all criminal prosecu- 
tions,” the Sixth Amendment guaran- 
tees defendants “assistance of counsel.” 
It was not until 1963, however, that the 
Supreme Court’s Gideon decision ex- 
tended that right to all those accused of 
felonies in state-court proceedings. Yet 
most defendants still did not benefit be- 
cause 90% of them were tried for non- 
felony offenses in lower state and local 
courts—the so-called sausage factories 
of the criminal-justice system. Not un- 
til a 1972 decision involving a Florid- 
ian convicted without a lawyer of a mis- 
demeanor did the court finally rule that 
“no person may be imprisoned for any 
offense ... unless he was represented by 
counsel at his trial.” Legal experts 
viewed Argersinger v. Hamlin as a \and- 
mark commanding wholesale change in 
criminal-justice procedures. 

Token Reform. Did the change 
happen? Not at all, according to a com- 
prehensive survey being released this 
week by Boston University’s Center for 
Criminal Justice. The five-volume re- 
port, product of an 18-month study of 
nine sample cities, concludes: “Compli- 
ance has generally been token in na- 
ture,” reform “has been chaotic and un- 
even at best,” and the assurance of legal 
representation remains “an empty right 
for many defendants.” 

To judges long-pressed by the glut 
of an estimated 5 million non-felony 
cases, the key words of Argersinger must 
have been those permitting “a knowing 
and intelligent waiver” of the right to 
counsel. That phrase, says the center, 
“has resulted in a 95% waiver rate in 
some lower courts.” In Houston and 
Belle Glade, Fla., according to the re- 
port, “it is assumed that a defendant has 
waived counsel unless he aggressively 
asserts [the] right.” In other jurisdic- 
tions, “defendants perceive, correctly or 
not, a tacit rule of court that those who 
ask for counsel are treated more harsh- 
ly.” Defendants of modest means are 
supposed to get free lawyers, but the 
financial screening can be arbitrary. In 
Birmingham, for example, center staff- 
ers found that the “posting of bail was 
used to declare a defendant financially 
ineligible” for free legal help. 

Even when lawyers are made avail- 
able, the quality of representation is fre- 
quently dismal. In some cities, public de- 
fenders have picked up the new mass of 
defendants without a commensurate in- 
crease in staff. Elsewhere, court-as- 
Signed counsel are used—“usually nov- 
ices gaining experience, or court 
‘regulars.’ ” Whoever the lawyer is, he 
usually meets his client for the first time 
only minutes before the trial. The study 
calls this “hallway advocacy” and crit- 
icizes “most of the legal profession” and 
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the law schools for shunning the lower 
criminal courts and letting them remain 
“invisible and disreputable.” To make 
new lawyers aware of the problem, the 
center recommends that law students be 
hired to assist lawyers who work in such 
courts. It also endorses widespread use 
of prepaid insurance for legal services. 
The Boston center suggests that free 
counsel be given to all whose income 
and savings cannot absorb the jolt of 
paying for a defense—or even to any- 
one who merely says he cannot afford a 
lawyer. In addition, the report urges that 
judges end the current practice of weed- 
ing out those offenses for which they do 
not intend to give authorized jail sen- 
tences. Legislators, not judges, should re- 
move the possibility of incarceration for 
specified offenses, says the center. 
Because such improvements would 
still further increase the intolerable Ar- 
gersinger load, Study Director Sheldon 
Krantz, 36, does concede the need to “re- 
allocate resources.” To this end the cen- 
ter favors removing criminal sanctions 
for prostitution, gambling, marijuana 
possession, vagrancy and—most impor- 
tantly—drunkenness, which accounts 
for 20% of arrests nationwide. The cen- 
ter would also divert traffic violations, 
family fights and even shoplifting and 
some white-collar offenses from crim- 
inal courts to administrative proceed- 
ings, arbitration or civil courts where 
restitution and fines could be imposed. 
If criminal courts did not have to 
deal with the kinds of offenses suggest- 
ed by the Boston group, work loads 
would be cut by perhaps as much as half. 
The report may have compromised its 
impact, however, by adopting a vision- 
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ary tone. In effect it says that since ev- 
erything is wrong, everything should be 
made right. Still, the bleakness of its ini- 
tial conclusions could encourage at least 
some reforms. Boston has already be- 
gun using tape recorders to provide a 
record, as suggested, of lower criminal 
court proceedings. Miami Attorney 
Bruce Rogow, who argued the Arger- 
singer case, remains hopeful. “The law,” 
he says, “achieves justice by little steps.” 


Kids, Sex and Doctors 


“I dont think that teen-agers should 
have to ask their parents about contra- 
ceptives or abortions; these are their own 
concerns.” 


Parents may disagree, but many 
teen-agers and a growing number of 
physicians concur with that statement 
by Leah Newman, 16, a member of a 
New York City high school group ad- 
vocating freedom of sex information. 
Civil liberties groups are also leaning to- 
ward the concept that teen-agers should 
be able to get medical services where 
sex is concerned, without involving their 
parents. In a US. district court, two 
pregnant 16-year-old Boston girls re- 
cently won a delay in enforcement of a 
State law that requires them to obtain 
parental permission for abortions. But 
despite some progress, the medical 
rights of those under 18 remain unclear, 
particularly when it comes to preventing 
or ending pregnancy. 

In many states, minors must obtain 
parental permission to get a prescription 
for the Pill or to obtain an abortion. Only 
23 states have clearly recognized the 
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Based on published E.PA. fuel 


economy fig 
can wring 


out of a single 21- 


ures, a V-6 Buick Skylark 
up to 504 highway 
gallon tank of gas. 


miles 


And 336 miles in city driving. 


In dynamometer tests recently published by the 
federal government's Environmental Protection 
Agency, a Buick Skylark equipped with a 3.8-litre V-6 
got 24 miles per gallon on the highway test. And 16 
miles per gallon in the city test. Now. Multiply that by 
the standard 21-gallon capacity of Skylark’s gas tank, 
and you've got a car that's capable of traveling up to 
504 highway miles and 336 city miles on a single 
tank of gas 








EPA Test Fuel tank Range 

Mileage Capacity (miles) 
City 16 21 336 
Highway 24 21 504 


Naturally, the mileage you get depends on where 
and how you drive. Nevertheless, Skylark’s perfor- 
mance in these tests was impressive 

What makes all this economy really interesting is 
that Skylark's engine is no ordinary six-cylinder engine 

It's a Vee-six. The cylinders are arranged in a “vee” 
instead of a straight line. Which results in a 
shorter, more compact power plant 

Carburetion is efficient. The engine itself 
is lighter than our straight six. And the 
horsepower is greater than that of 
our straight six. (By the way, 
like all Buick 


engines, the V-6 is built to use non-leaded fuel only.) 

One more thing. Buick's Skylark shares GM's 
Maximum Mileage System with all the other 1975 
Buicks. A system that represents the most advanced 
engineering and technology Buick can offer for 1975 

The System consists of steel-belted radial tires 
which offer lower rolling resistance than conventional 
tires and therefore contribute to fuel economy. It 
consists of a catalytic converter —which handles 
emissions, yet has enabled the engine to be tuned for 
good fuel economy. And the System consists of 
High-Energy Ignition—which means you have no 
points or ignition condenser to replace 

The neat thing about all that penny-pinching 
efficiency is that it's gone into an automobile that's 
anything but a dowdy sedan 

Skylark is a beautifully styled, generously appointed, 
smooth riding, and generally well thought-out 
automobile 

Well, it is a Buick, after all 

And we think that makes Skylark’s excellent showing 
in the EPA tests just that much more impressive 
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rights of minors to use contraceptives: 
in Only 16 states can juveniles get abor- 
lions on their own. Some court decisions 
have actually restricted the medical sex 
rights of minors. The Utah Supreme 
Court has overturned a lower court rul- 
ing that would have eliminated the re- 
quirement for parental permission for 
contraceptives. The court held that giv- 
ing contraceptives to unmarried minors 
would make them “more likely to com- 
mit the crime of fornication and to be- 
come infected with venereal disease.” 

Emancipated Youth. Some states 
still have laws requiring doctors to ob- 
tain parental permission before admin- 
istering even emergency treatment to 
minors. But no physician who begins 
treatment necessary to save a child be- 
fore the parents can be located is likely 
to be prosecuted. Nor will many state at- 
torneys act against doctors who provide 
sex-related care to minors without pa- 
rental approval. Many physicians would 
nonetheless like to see restrictions fur- 
ther eased. “We have failed to recog- 
nize the rights of children as people in 
many areas,”’ says Dr. Lee Salk, pedi- 
atric psychologist at New York Hospi- 
tal-Cornell Medical Center. “Teen- 
agers should be treated as if they have 
the capacity for making decisions.” 

One step in that direction was the 
adoption in 1971 of the 26th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which lowered 
the voting age to 18. Forty-one states 


have also lowered the age of majority 
from 21 to 18. As a result, 18-year-olds 
now have fewer problems obtaining sex- 
related medical services. Their right to 
any type of medical care has been rec- 
ognized in 35 states. In all but two states 
(Nebraska and Wyoming), 18-year-olds 
do not need parental consent to get most 
pregnancy-related health services, in- 
cluding abortion. And all 50 states allow 
anyone over 18 to be treated for vene- 
real disease on their own. 

The states are now extending med- 
ical rights to those under 18. In all states 
but Wisconsin, younger teen-agers al- 
ready have the right to get treatment 
for VD without telling their parents 
Some states are also making other med- 
ical services available to the under-18 
group. In an attempt to meet the needs 
of its floating population of youngsters, 
many of them runaways, California en- 
acted its “emancipated youth laws” in 
1968. These statutes permit anyone over 
12 to get VD treatment and allow any- 
one over 15 who is living apart from par- 
ents to get many types of treatment on 
his own 

California physicians welcomed the 
change. “We're in the business of help- 
ing people,” explains Dr. Lawrence Cos- 
grove, administrator of one of eight 
youth clinics established by Los Ange- 
les County under the new law. Before 
the laws were passed, he says, he could 
not ask another physician to help a mi- 


THE LAW 


nor in many cases without “putting the 
doctor in jeopardy.” 

A few other states make it at least 
as easy to get help. New York places vir- 
tually no legal restrictions upon a phy- 
sician’s right to perform abortions on 
minors or to prescribe contraceptives for 
them, and local Planned Parenthood or- 
ganizations will help obtain abortions in 
the state without parental consent. New 
Jersey allows minors of any age to ob- 
tain pregnancy care. Oregon has low- 
ered the age of medical consent to 15; 
Alabama has dropped it to 14 

Changing Society. Some parents. 
feeling that their authority over their 
children will be further undercut, are 
dismayed by the trend. But there seems 
to be growing—if reluctant—acceptance 
of the fact that in a changing society, 
such measures are necessary. Sexual ac- 
tivity among teen-agers has increased 
enormously in recent years, and so have 
sex-related problems. According to 
studies conducted by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, three 
out of every ten teen-agers who have 
had sexual intercourse have at least one 
out-of-wedlock pregnancy; three-quar- 
ters of all teen-age pregnancies occur 
outside marriage. Even if the baby and 
mother come through the pregnancy in 
good physical health, the odds are that 
the immature mother and the unwanted 
infant will emerge from the experience 
with serious psychological scars 
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Monopoly in Elysium 


When Monopoly was first marketed 
40 years ago, its manufacturer was cer- 
tain that a complicated, long-running 
game centered on the acquisition of At- 
lantic City real estate would have a short 
run for its funny money. Since then, 
nearly 80 million sets have been sold 
—a record 3.5 million this year alone 
—and two generations of Monopolists 
have been hooked on the game from 
Moscow (where it is officially banned 
as “too capitalistic”) to Tokyo. Now, be- 
latedly, Monopoly is being treated with 
the seriousness its addicts have always 
thought it deserved. 

Just out is the first exhaustive anal- 
ysis of the tactics and strategy of the 
world’s leading proprietary board game 
(McKay; $5.95). Titled The Monopoly 
Book (what else?), it was written by Life- 
long Player Maxine Brady, 33, a writer 
and lecturer who is married to Chess 
Writer and Arbiter Frank Brady. It 
draws on the research of mathemati- 
cians, economists and psychologists. 
The game’s maker, Parker Brothers of 
Salem, Mass., also will sponsor next 
week in Manhattan an annual World 
Monopoly Championship—an_ event 
from which will emerge the game’s 
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STUDENTS IN FIRST UNDERWATER TOURNAMENT AT SAN DIEGO 


A contumelious rat race that may extend to space. 


grand master. The contest will pit Brit- 
ish, Canadian, European and US. re- 
gional champions, probably six in all, 
against one another for a gold and sil- 
ver trophy 

The appeal of this contumelious par- 
lor rat race, Author Brady suggests, is 
that it permits respectable citizens to 
cheat and browbeat with impunity as 
they seek to amass paper fortunes and 


drive other contestants into bankruptcy 
“It is a game,” in one buffs words, “in 
which everyone loves to hate his neigh- 
bor.” The Monopoly Book, however, 
gives the player more of a chance to rely 
on intellect than odium. Starting from 
the beginning, when each player has an 
issue of $1,500 in scrip, Brady gives ad- 
vice on which property group to buy and 
develop, how many buildings to put on 
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it, and what the prospects of returns and 
appreciation may be. Using the laws 
of probability (“The most commonly 
thrown dice total is seven, and you have 
a l-in-6 chance of rolling it”), she lists 
properties in order from the most fre- 
quently landed on (Illinois Avenue) to 
the least (Pennsylvania Railroad) 

Beating the Cheat. Suggested 
strategies range from the Pauper’s At- 
tack (choose a property that pays off well 
with a minimum of investment and build 
early) to the Prince’s Restraint (put ev- 
erything into an expensive color group, 
preferably green). Sounding like Monop- 
oly’s J.P. Morgan, Brady suggests ways 
of driving competitors out of business by 
bluff, capital acquisition or snapping up 
cheap properties that will appreciate in 
value. Whether as paper realtors or real- 
life investors, players will profit from 
hardheaded sections on avoiding the 
mortgage morass, deferring bankruptcy 
and beating the cheat 

Brady's book and the international 
tournament may well stimulate interest 
in Monopoly marathons, which have of- 
ten erupted on college campuses. In an 
endurance test in Denver last summer, 
34 students set a record by playing con- 
tinuously for 41 nights and 42 days 
When University of Pittsburgh players 
ran out of play money during a 161-hour 
marathon, Parker obligingly delivered 
$1 million worth of new scrip by plane 
and Brink’s armored car. To allow a 
group of Massachusetts scuba buffs to 
play under water, the company devised 
a waterproof set; the game lasted 11 
hours. One of the more bizarre mara- 
thons occurred at Torrance, Calif. 
where twelve enthusiasts had their ups 
and downs in a Holiday Inn elevator 
for 148 hours. 

The farthest-out tournament of all 
may some day take place in space. Par- 
ker has already built two astronaut sets 
with aluminum houses and hotels and 
noncombustible paper supplied by NASA 
The sets could accompany the closely 
confined and womanless crew the U.S 
may send on a two-year mission to Mars 
before the end of the century. That 
would enable the Mars astronauts to en- 
gage in the longest-established, perma- 
nent floating space game in history. Says 
Bluffton College Psychology Professor 
(and Monopoly Fan) William J. Beau- 
say: “All men have to have a strong mo- 
tivator to compensate for loss of sex for 
two years.” The board, no doubt, will be 
redesigned to take note of such choice 
Martian real estate as Elysium, Electris, 
Hellas and Nix Olympica 


Southern Discomfort 


The runaway price of staples, a 
source of anguish to housewives and pol- 
iticians, has spelled disaster to a con- 
siderably less vocal segment of U.S. so- 
ciety: the Southern moonshiner. All the 
essential ingredients of corn likker have 
skyrocketed: sugar (up 300% in a year) 
grain and yeast, as well as the copper 








KODAK TALKIES FOR CHRISTMAS. 
THE REASON IS SOUND. 


Christmas is always a good time to think about a movie camera. 
But, this Christmas it's a better time than ever because now there are 
three Kodak Ektasound movie cameras designed to make sound 
movies simple for you to take. Just drop in the film, plug in the mike, 
and you'll be making your own Christmas Talkies. Indoors and 
out—without movie lights. 

Sound cameras start from less than $190. The new Ektasound 
160 camera featuring power zoom and rangefinder 
(shown above) is less than $399. Model 245 
projector shown with sound-on-sound 
capability, less than $300. Go feast your 
eyes and your ears at your photo dealer’s. 


Prices are subject to change without notice 
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MODERN LIVING 


used for piping and kettles and the plas- 
tic jugs in which illicit hooch is trans- 
ported and sold. A gallon of moonshine 
that used to sell for $1 now goes for $6 
or more, As a result, the tide of “white 
whisky” that used to flow from Appa- 
lachian hills and hollers is now only a 
trickle 

Another reason for the decline of 
cottage distilleries is the influx of legit- 
imate industry into the South, offering 
an economic alternative to young men 
who might formerly have opted for the 
still life. Also, Southerners’ tastes have 
changed. George R. (“Bob”) Powell, spe- 
cial agent in charge of the Division of Al- 
cohol, Tax and Firearms station in 
Wilkesboro, N.C., observes: “You'll no- 
tice that even poor people like good li- 
quor these days.” Another explanation 
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ALABAMA TROOPS & ILLICIT VATS (1950) 
New alternatives to the still life. 


comes from a seventyish great-grand- 
mother who operates a general store in 
North Carolina’s moonshine capital of 
Wilkes County: “All these kids want to 
do these days,” she maintains, “is smoke 
thet marry-wanna.” 

The moon will probably not set for 
good on moonshining as long as there 
are enough good ole boys around who 
prefer white lightning to bonded bour- 
bon. In fact, while the smalltimers are 
being forced out of business, big oper- 
ators are holding their own. The “re- 
venoo” recently seized 1,146 gallons of 
‘shine (worth up to $8,000 untaxed) in 
Dawsonville, Ga.—their biggest local 
haul in four years. However, connois- 
seurs of corn complain that mass-pro- 
duction methods result in a relatively 
tasteless brew (which also tends to lack 


Saving your life 
shouldn’t take your life savings. 


Here’s what were doing about it. 
4 : 


We've spent years developing sound insurance pol- 
icies to see you through the catastrophic costs of 
serious illness. 110 million Americans are already 
covered. Now we want to do more. We think it’s 
time to join in a partnership with the government 
and the health profession to create comprehensive 
health insurance programs, including protection 
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against catastrophic illness, for everyone. To provide 
quality care for the poor and disadvantaged. To 
establish procedures to help restrain hospital and 
medical costs. To encourage new ways to keep peo- 
ple well. Together we can do what none of us could 
do alone. For more information write to the Health 
Insurance Institute, 277 Park Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017. 


America’s 900,000 life and health insurance people. 
What were doing makes a difference. 


One ina series from the Life and Health Insurance Companies of America. 
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the dead rats and flies that spiced old- 
time likker). White lightning may yet 
find its uses. Once, when an agent 
cleaned off his fingerprinting machine 
with some confiscated corn, he found 
that it dissolved ink much faster than 
commercial solvents. Lightning fast 


Mail-Order Magi 


Going the Three Wise Men 13 bet- 
ter, a Houston department store this 
Christmas is offering the services of 16 
mail-order magi for a total cost of 
$825,000—which tots up to a lot of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. Called The U/- 
timate Gift of Knowledge, a newly pub- 
lished catalogue from the Sakowitz com- 
pany includes a choice of lessons from 
top pros in just about every sport or hob- 
by the loved one may want to learn 
—from skiing to swimming, bronc bust- 
ing to piano playing. Prudently, perhaps, 
the company does not offer courses in 
poetry, philosophy, painting or other 
such pastures to which it might be dif- 
ficult to attach a price tag—or a buyer. 

What Sakowitz does offer the dot- 
ing donor is lessons in earthier arts that 
are certain to make the recipient the 
cocktail-party one-upsman (or woman) 
of 1975. How many of the gang, for ex- 
ample, will be able to boast of a day’s ski- 
ing with coaching by Jean-Claude Killy 
at Val d'Isere, France (for a mere 
$4,325, not including travel and accom- 
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SPITZ ($115,000) BACON ($5,750) 
modations)? For the price of an airline 
ticket to California, plus board and 
meals, plus $115,000, the gift recipient 
can take ten private swimming lessons 
with Mark Spitz. Want to be the best 
dancer at the country club? Mitzi Gay- 
nor will dedicate a whole day of terp- 
sichorean tutoring for $10,600. 

Attention athletes: to help brush up 
on the golf game, Doug Sanders will take 
six days out of his time and $7,000 out 
of your bank account for six lessons in 
Jamaica and Houston. Tennis, anyone? 
The Wise Man is John Newcombe, the 
venue near San Antonio, the price 
$8,650 for a day. You dream of winning 
the Kentucky Derby? For a mere 
$5,750, Top Jockey Mary Bacon will 
help steer equestrian Mittys toward the 
winner's circle. Sakowitz’s least expen- 
sive offering is the three-day bronc-bust- 
er or bull-rider clinic chaired by Larry 
Mahan of Mesquite, Texas, which costs 
$230 and includes bunk and beans 
Bring your own accident insurance. 

In more aesthetic areas, the Sako- 


kee ‘ 
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FELICIANO ($14,500) 


witz catalogue vends a day's 
guitar lessons with Jose Fe- 
liciano ($14,500), an ivory 
day with Peter Duchin at the 


piano ($3,750), drum- 
ming with Buddy Rich 
($5,250) and two : 


“Lessons in Conver- 
sation” with Truman 
Capote, lisped at $3,000 
There is also a one-day 
grounding in economics 
with doom-crying Economic 
Forecaster Eliot Janeway, 
whose price ($2,875) would suggest em- 
igration rather than investment. 

The most expensive bargain is of- 
fered by Jimmy (“the Greek”) Snyder, 
the famed Las Vegas savant. Entitled 
“Lessons in How to Make Odds,” the 
Greek’s tutorial services cost $565,000 
with an optional extra: purchase of all 
his 1975 handicaps for $875,000. Jim- 
my tells TIME’s magi that he is bet- 
ting 2 to | that he will not sign a single 
sucker. 
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The toughest thing about 35mm photography 
is deciding which foes 


Quality is where price and 









GAYNOR ($10,600) 


If you're confused about 
35mm single-lens reflex cameras, 
it's no wonder. There are all kinds 
of cameras, all kinds of prices, 
and all kinds of features and 
accessories 

Maybe we can help clear the 
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Metering systems: 
spot or averaging? 

Spot meters are best for some 
kinds of lighting situations, while 
averaging meters are best for 
others. So to get the most value 
in a camera, narrow your choices 
to the ones that offer both 
metering systems. 





The Creative Switch. 

The Mamiya/Sekor DSX 500 
and DSX 1000 incorporate both 
Spot and averaging meters in one 
camera. And the exclusive 
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Creative Switch lets you pick the 
right system for each shot. It's 
located up front under the lens 
where it's handy. As you look 
through the viewfinder, an arrow 





tells you which system you're 
using. So instead of just taking 
photographs, the Creative Switch 
helps you create them. 


Lenses and accessories 
to grow with. 

Whatever camera you pick, 
make sure it has a variety of lenses 
and accessories available 
Mamiya/Sekor offers a wide 
range of interchangeable lenses— 
from a 21mm super wide-angle 
to an 800mm telephoto. Plus 
a variety of accessories so you 
can build your own system as 
your photographic skills and 
interests grow. 













value meet. 

Price is only one aspect in 
selecting a camera. You'll find 
there are features you won't want 
to do without. At Mamiya/Sekor, 
we've got a price/value story 
that's hard to beat. 

Because we make most of our 
parts— instead of just assembling 
them—we have a quality story, 
too 

Like a 
two-year 
warranty. 
If there's a 
defect in 
parts or 
workman- 
ship the 
first two 
years, we'll 
fix it free 

Sound 
like we're talking 
your language? 
Then see your 
dealer or write 
Bell & Howell Company, 
2201 W. Howard, Dept. TM-35, i 


mamiya/sekor 


ya/Sehor 35mm equipment is morketed excluswely 


in the United States by the Bel! £ Howell Compony 
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Avant-Garde Retreat? 


What is the latest word from the sex- 
ual frontier? It may be “retreat.” Though 
there is little likelihood that things will 
ever go back to where they were 30 years 
ago, the signs are that the sexual avant- 
garde—those who practice “swinging,” 
group sex, open marriage, bisexuality 
and the odder forms of experiment—is 
in decline 

Penthouse Executive Editor Jim 


Every week Ti y af j Goode says that swinging “has died a 


natural death.” Feminists report that the 


of 25,000. faddish experimenting with lesbiahism 


and masturbation by women heterosex- 
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Now you know where your next meal is coming from. 

In fact, trucks help move 3 out of every 4 tons of freight hauled in this 
country. And that means clothing, furniture, appliances and machinery as well 
as food and milk. 

So you see, truck management and truck drivers serve everyone in America 
in one way or another. And through it all, trucks maintain the best safety 
record on the road. 

Wagner is happy to contribute to this fine safety record by making brakes, 
skid-control systems, lighting, signaling and other safety devices. 

Published on behalf of the American Trucking Industry by WAGNER 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION, Parsippany, N.J., one of its corporate members 
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We've got a lot more riding for you. 


THE AS 
SOUTH PACIFIC. 


“T’ll be up to my armpits in tourists. All because of Qantas.” 








BRIDE & GROOM, 19TH CENTURY 
Retreat, but not this far. 





uals as a kind of militant withdrawal 
arcs — ae, from normal sex with men is now over. 

“There’s no doubt that all the ex- 
perimentation and kinkiness are declin- 


We've also got the ing,” says Ellen Frankfort, feminist au- 


From the West Coast, it 














tists estimated the number of at least oc- 


GS Eid He ee ea Baie [Soa Ee casional participants at between 1 mil- 


Prices subject to change and Gov't approval. *Based on GIT fare, min. 10 people—we form group. lion and 1.5 million; now the estimate 


goes for as low as $872* £ most 747’s on the Austra- thor of Vaginal Politics. “Now there's a 
for our 10-day Fly/Drive lian run—twice as strong desire for connectedness.” Many 
Australia tour. many as anybody else. social scientists, counselors and sex re- 
And goes all the way See your travel searchers agree. Says Anthropologist 
up to $3303 for the luxury agent for information Gilbert Bartell, co-author of Group Sex 
of the 35-day South Seas & and reservations, or call: “These are depressed and unsettled 
Spectacular. (800) 227-4500. In Cali- times. There's a more somber feeling 
In between, we've got fornia: (800) 622-0850. among people, a retreat from sexual fri- 
tours to Australia, tours to South Pacific tour brochures? volity.” The porn industry is retrench- 
New Zealand, all kinds of tours Mail to: Qantas, 360 Post Street, ing. In many cities, dirty-book shops aw 
all over the South Pacific. San Francisco, CA 94108. At sales drop of over 50% in the past 
f Name Street i Many “sex clubs” are disappearing 
In 1973 there were 20 clubs in Southern 
City State Zip California; now there are eight. To stay 
in business, one club had to lower dues 

E Travel Agent: k and add discussion groups 
te amt = Swinging is apparently fading. 
See your Travel Agent QANTAS Though fae are Sbvioedey tancctelee 
L Tu4 The Australian Airline. as recently as 1972 some social scien- 
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Like fir trees, old stockings, and 
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“J ps (oF chimney tops, sugar cookies have a 
ee # special meaning at Christmas time. 
Tease And what makes them special is 
¢ a\ not just in the cookies. 

2 It’s something in the air. 

¢ Something that breathes new life 
« into old traditions, and binds us all 

{fa in a joyful holiday spirit. 











K It makes Christmas a time for 
Me sharing. And atime when, all across 
eam America, people share the friendly 
taste of Seagram's 7 Crown. 
5 ~6©Bothin the gifts they give and in 
ithe holiday drinks they 
serve. 
Seagram's 7 is America’s 
mm favorite whiskey. Especially 
for America’s favorite time 
of year. 


Give Seagram's 7 Crown. 
It's America’s favorite. 
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Sometimes it more elegant not to use 
an elegant decanter. 
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THE SEXES 


is down by about 20%. In several cities, 
swinger bars have turned into tradition- 
al singles bars. Tom Palmer, former ex- 
ecutive director of the Sexual Freedom 
League in California, says that he is 
more involved in midget auto racing 
than in swinging. 

University of Connecticut Sociolo- 
gist Duane Denfeld, whose recent work 
focuses on psychological damage suf- 
fered by many swingers, suggests that 
the early, rosy reports on swinging may 
have owed something to many of the 
original researchers, who were mission- 
ary swingers themselves. Some areas, 
which got the fad late, still report in- 
creased activity. “In Atlanta,” Sex 
Counselor Martin Rosenman says of his 
home town, “swinging is growing. Ev- 
erywhere else, it’s dying.” 

No Swinging Marriage. Marriage 
and sex counselors believe that open 
marriage—an agreement to allow out- 
side affairs—may still have a future, but 
the naive optimism is gone. Many coun- 
selors report severe and often unexpect- 
ed problems of jealousy (“something 
whose power we all underestimated,” 
writes Novelist Robert Westbrook, 
whose open marriage broke up). In their 
new book, Shifting Gears, Nena and 
George O'Neill, co-authors of the sun- 
ny bestseller Open Marriage, say (some- 
what obscurely) they are recommending 
“change and growth” and “not a swing- 
ing marriage.” 

On the college campus a degree of 
sexual freedom is taken for granted, but 
the emphasis is on stable relationships 
“People are pretty serious about sexual 
relationships now,” reports a Princeton 
woman student. Survey Researcher 
Daniel Yankelovich finds that the view 
of marriage as obsolete peaked on cam- 
pus in 1971 and has declined. 

Cohabitation is now an established 
pattern. Studies at eight colleges round 
the country indicate that about 25% of 
unmarried students have lived with a 
member of the opposite sex on a rel- 
atively permanent basis. At Cornell, 
nearly 10% of these couples lived togeth- 
er three months or more before having 
intercourse. 

Old Strategy. On campus and off, 
stable relationships still leave room for 
flings with other partners. There seems 
to be little interest in full fidelity. But 
the pain of knowing about a partner’s af- 
fairs is reviving an old middle-class 
strategy—hypocrisy, combining official 
faithfulness and unofficial freedom. 

The sexual avant-garde, though nev- 
er more than a small fraction of the pop- 
ulation, has had a way of influencing 
the rest of the U.S. after a few years. 
(Yankelovich finds that what used to be 
considered advanced views in the late 
‘60s are today accepted by blue-collar 
youth.) And so Alex Comfort, in his new 
book, More Joy, argues that group sex 
and bisexuality will be standard middle- 
class morality within ten years. A year 
ago, many researchers might have 
agreed. Now they doubt it 
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Of all filter kings tested: 


Carlton 


For the 12th a ht time, 
the U.S. Seller as rep orted 
Carlton to be the lowest in yor 
of all filter kings tested. 


Any filter king can call itself low-tar or light. But only one can be 
lowest in tar or lightest. 

And that cigarette is CARLTON. 

But don’t take our word for it. Take a look at the U.S. Government 
figures for other brands that call themselves low in tar* 


tar, mg/cig nicotine, mg/cig 
1.0 


Brand D (Filter)............... TAY 6 ea. St aeoeaees 

Brand D(Menthol)............. 14 .....eeeee 1.0 
eed AL Te, | ee |. ees ere 0.9 
Brand: MiCPUTER) acsiscs sisrexcssasiars. TS cnsisipiae ke 38 ae 0.9 
Brand R (Filter)..............- eS shevsctae eae 0.9 
Brand T (Menthol)...........-- WD sicmsasa me: soovmes 0.7 
Brand UT (Filter) is. cs os ce oe wens ic ee canes 0.7 
Brand V (Filter) «ss ae as wisisreenne bh Serre 0.8 
Brand V (Menthol). . evone. "WAL. cedateuspcthin S18 23 0.9 
CARLTON FILTER. . ME dk SE lata 0.3 
CARLTON MENTHOL . Be ina wader S 0.3 


Carlton 70's (lowest of all beoniii=3 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine. 


Maybe that's why CARLTON FILTER and MENTHOL registered a 
higher percent increase in sales during the first six months of 1974 
than any other ° ‘low-tar” combination. 

So if you're looking for the filter king lowest in tar, there is only one, 
and that's CARLTON. 


*For acopy of the FTC March 1974 Report, send to 
Carlton, PO. Box 2597, Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 





CARLTON 
FILTER 
4MG 








CARLTON 
MENTHOL 
3 MG 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Filter: 4 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report March ‘74. 
Menthol: 3 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report March ‘74. 











i¢ takes a cool head 
and a warm heart to be 


a Delta professional. 


You're a Delta line mechanic, and and you want it nothing short 
that jet at the gate belongs to you of perfect. 


until you’re ready to tum it over There's more to it than personal 
to the captain. pride, of course. The people who 
You check out everything from board your jet count on you for 
engines to instruments to ailerons a smooth flight. And when it comes 
to ashtray lids. Your jet is one to people, a Delta professional 
beautiful piece of machinery couldn't care more. DELTA 
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Mound Bayou’s Crisis 


Nestled among the cotton and soy- 
bean fields of Mississippi's table-flat Bo- 
livar County, the tiny (pop. 2,100) all 
black city of Mound Bayou has few 
Stores, little in the way of employment, 
and even less for the diversion of its res- 
idents. But Mound Bayou does have one 
civic asset: the Delta Community Hos- 
pital and Health Center Inc., a black- 
run medical complex that provides the 
people of Bolivar and neighboring coun- 
ties with first-rate health care regardless 
of their ability to pay. Mound Bayou 
may not have its prized institution much 
longer. The federal aid necessary to keep 
the hospital going will end early next 
year, and unless some other sources of 
support can be found, the hospital may 
be forced to turn away patients, most of 
whom have nowhere else to go. 

Mound Bayou’s community hospital 
owes its existence to P.M. Smith, head 
of a black fraternal organization called 
the International Order of Twelve 
Knights and Daughters of Tabor. Ap- 
palled by the primitive and inadequate 
hospital facilities for blacks in the area, 
Smith used money originally earmarked 
for one of his organization’s temples to 
build the Mound Bayou hospital in 1942 

For more than two decades, the fra- 
ternal order was the chief backer of the 
hospital. But then Mound Bayou got 
some help from Washington. In 1967 the 
Office of Economic Opportunity gave 
Tufts University funds to establish a 
community health center half a mile 
from the hospital. The center began re- 
ferring its patients to the institution, 
and by 1972 more than $5.5 million 
worth of OEO funds, mainly in salaries, 
were being put into the area’s faltering 
economy. 

Death Rate. The health dividends 
from the federal investment were even 
greater. Delta blacks had long been 
plagued by many poverty-related ail- 
ments, from iron-deficiency anemia to 
parasitic infections like hookworm. The 
hospital alone could not significantly 
reduce the incidence of these ailments, 
but it did help those who came to it. Al- 
though the death rate for babies born 
in the region is more than 35 per 1,000 
live births (among the nation’s high- 
est), there were only five deaths among 
the 1,047 babies born last year at Mound 
Bayou’s community hospital. 

White politicians paid little atten- 
tion to Mound Bayou’s hospital while it 
was struggling along on its own. Once 
the hospital and medical center began 
receiving regular federal funds, they be- 
came interested. Local officials tried to 
take over the Mound Bayou program 
—and its funding—but failed. State 
agencies attempted to rescind the hos- 
Pital’s license on the ground that it failed 
to meet state standards. They were sty- 
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mied when Mound Bayou obtained OFO 
funds to renovate some of its most out- 
moded facilities. 

Mound Bayou’s latest trials began 
in 1973, when the Nixon Administration 
dismantled OEFO and transferred its 
health-services program to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
which lacks the statutory authority to 
finance the hospital. HEW will continue 
to fund the outpatient programs con- 
ducted at Mound Bayou’s health cen- 
ter. But the money to support the hos- 
pital is being cut off. By next June, all 
financial aid will end. 

Dr. H. Jack Geiger, professor of 
community medicine at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Stonybrook, who 
helped found the medical center, be- 
lieves that the hospital is too old and 
poorly equipped to provide quality care. 
Local officials, and even the hospital 
staff, agree that the hospital is obsolete 
but insist nonetheless that it is essen- 
tial. Other, white-run hospitals in the 
area will not admit indigent blacks 
Thus, unless these patients can contin- 
ue to get free care at Mound Bayou’s hos- 
pital, most will get no care at all 


The Hip Doctor 


After Maria Gambarelli had her ar- 
thritic right hip joint repaired in 1961, 
she was so incapacitated that her ca- 
reer as a ballet dancer and teacher came 
to a halt. But last year she underwent a 
hip-joint replacement to correct the 
problems that persisted after the first op- 
eration. Since then she has recovered so 
completely that she has taken up teach- 
ing ballet again. Last week, at a Man- 
hattan news conference, she demon- 
strated her renewed ability to perform 
classical ballet movements. “I feel like 
a marvelous car,” she said. “They have 
put in a new part, and I am like a brand- 
new Cadillac or Rolls-Royce.” 

The occasion was the granting of a 
major medical award to the man who 
made possible her recovery and that of 
thousands of others: British Surgeon 
John Charnley, 63, who last week won 
the Albert and Mary Lasker Award for 
clinical research ($10,000) for develop- 
ing the modern artificial hip joint. 

Charnley, a surgeon at England's 
Wrightington Hospital in Wigan, was 
not the first physician to replace part of 
the hip’s ball-and-socket joint. Doctors 
had long been substituting a stainless- 
steel ball for the head of the femur, or 
thighbone. But even after the introduc- 
tion of better bone cements eliminated 
one problem—the tendency of the new 
head to work loose—the results of the 
operation were often unsatisfactory. Be- 
cause body fluids provided inadequate 
lubrication and even corroded the im- 
plants, friction between the ball and its 
socket caused both to wear. 





Charnley began to search for ma- 
terials that would require no lubrication 
He first tried Teflon, but the material 
tended to wear badly in the hip joint 
Then he made a serendipitous discovery 
Although Charnley had turned away a 
salesman who tried to interest him in 
high-density polyethylene, his laborato- 
ry assistant, eager to use idle test ap- 
paratus, tried four samples of the tough 
plastic. The material tested so success- 
fully that in 1962, Charnley adopted it 
for hip sockets. 

Until Charnley, victims of advanced 
arthritis or injuries to the hip were of- 
ten permanently crippled. Now, in the 
US. alone, many of the 15,000 patients 


MICHAEL EVANS 





LASKER (LEFT) WATCHING GAMBARELLI DANCE 
Like a brand-new car. 


a year who undergo the Charnley op- 
eration are not only back on their feet, 
but dancing. 

The Lasker Foundation also handed 
out $5,000 awards for basic research to 
four of the country’s leading cancer in- 
vestigators. Dr. Ludwik Gross of The 
Bronx Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tal was cited for his discovery of animal 
leukemia viruses. Dr. Sol Spiegelman of 
Columbia University was honored for 
the first successful synthesis of an in- 
fectious virus-like particle. Dr. Howard 
Temin of the University of Wisconsin 
was recognized for his studies of how vi- 
ruses reproduce. Dr. Howard Skipper of 
Birmingham's Southern Research Insti- 
tute was cited for his work in biochem- 
istry and cell biology. Medicine is still 
far from finding a “cure” for cancer. But 
without the understanding that these re- 
searchers have provided, the search 
would be more difficult 
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Elegantly Spicy 
LOVE FOR LOVE 
by WILLIAM CONGREVE 


Congreve was the alchemist of Res- 
toration comedy, refining grossness into 
gaiety. He gave bawdry rare class. His 
rakish characters pursue their seduc- 
tions, cuckoldries and feverish fornica- 
tions with the aristocratic aplomb of 
English gentlemen on a fox hunt. Their 
talk is nakedly lubricious, yet it shim- 
mers with wit. The absolute lack of any 
sense of sin gives even the most scan- 
dalous scenes in Congreve’s plays a 
pagan air of preadamite innocence 

Love for Love displays all these char- 
acteristics, and it is difficult to imagine 
a more delightful revival than that 
mounted by the New Phoenix Repertory 
Company. Harold Prince has directed 
it with a marvelously light touch, and 
the cast bestows elegance on the inces- 
sant sexual innuendo. To unravel the 
plot would be as tricky as negotiating 
the Minotaur’s labyrinth, but it remains 
understandable throughout the evening 

Fencing Match. At its core is a met- 
tlesome love story. Laden with debt and 
disowned by a mean father, Valentine 
(Joel Fabiani) is desperately attracted 
by a lovely charmer named Angelica, 
played by Glenn Close. His gallantry is 
matched by her guile. She tests and 
taunts him to prove the honesty of his 
love. He remains steadfast 

This amorous fencing match is con- 
tinually interrupted by a farcical galli- 
maufry of gulls, lechers, tricksters and 
cynics. Some of their names indicate 
their foibles: Scandal, Tattle and Mrs 
Frail, a succulent baggage of seeming ac- 
cessibility who hopes to bed her way to 
wealth. Thanks to the brush-stroke act- 
ing skill of John McMartin, the drollest 
portrait of all is Foresight, a doddering 
astrologist so fervently absorbed in his 
zodiacal predictions that he fails to no- 


JOHN McMARTIN IN LOVE FOR LOVE 
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tice that his wife is cuckolding him 
under the age-old sign of Venery 

This season has brought plays of 
great variety to Broadway. Variety is 
the spice of life and Love for Love is 
the spiciest #T.E.Kalem 


Mors Moriarti 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
by WILLIAM GILLETTE 


If Chinese customs prevailed in the 
West, this might be known as the Year 
of Sherlock Holmes. He is on the best- 
seller lists in a novel entitled The Seven- 
Per-Cent Solution, in which Sigmund 
Freud allies himself with Holmes, shar- 
ing, among other things, a mutual ad- 
diction to cocaine. Books about Holmes 
and his creator Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
already formidable in number, are pro- 
liferating with the breeding speed of the 
fruit fly. One Manhattan bookstore has 
an entire window display devoted sole- 
ly to these works. There is only one 
James Joyce Society, but in the U.S 
alone there are four official groups of ar- 
dent Sherlock Holmes fanciers. Appar- 
ently, the master sleuth defies definition 
In a sense he himself is the case that can- 
not be solved, a character about whom 
speculation never ceases 

A visit to Broadway's Broadhurst 
Theater, where the 75-year-old Amer- 
ican drama has been handsomely re- 
stored by England’s Royal Shakespeare 
Company, proffers at least one clue to 
the enduring fascination of Sherlock 
Holmes. He has the mythic quality of a 
seer. He is a master illusionist of the 
mind, a cerebral magician. He simply 
does not belong in the ordinary annals 
of sleuthdom. Even such outstanding de- 
tectives as Nero Wolfe, Inspector Mai- 
gret and Philo Vance pile up and sift 
the facts. Holmes notes the evidence 
with something like X-ray vision and 
pulverizes it with weary disdain in a sen- 
tence or two. His fictional colleagues 
may be clever; he is clairvoyant 

It may be astonishing to contem- 
plate, but another extraordinary aspect 
of Holmes is that, along with his violin, 
he sounds a metaphysical chord. He and 
Professor Moriarty are Manichaean 
twins, representing the endless moral 
struggle between good and evil 

Lady in Distress. If any of us lives 
to see a more perfect embodiment of 
Sherlock Holmes than that offered by 
John Wood it will only be by some spe- 
cial dispensation of Thespis. Little 
known to US. theatergoers except for 
his Guildenstern in Tom Stoppard’s Ro- 
sencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead, 
Wood belongs among the top dozen ac- 
tors of the English-speaking stage. His 
voice is an organ of incisive command 
He moves with the lithe, menacing grace 
of a puma. In an instant, he can range 
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JOHN WOOD IN SHERLOCK HOLMES 
X-ray vision. 


from partygoer prankishness to inner 
desolation. At the core of his being, he 
is a raging, inviolate perfectionist 

The plot? Does one tattle on Sher- 
lock Holmes? No. But yes, there is a 
beauteous lady in distress, purloined pa- 
pers, low, seedy minicriminals, velvety 
London fogs, the claustrophobic peril of 
a sealed gas chamber and Holmes’ ag- 
ile Houdini-like escape from it. Over ev- 
erything lurks the brooding presence of 
Moriarty, played by Philip Locke like a 
Mephistophelean raven of evil 

As director, Frank Dunlop, who has 
already enhanced the year with the 
laugh-strewn Scapino, seems incapable 
ofan error in pace, tone, stance or phras- 
ing. He is a meticulous sculptor of ac- 
torscape—the distance, closeness, still- 
ness and motion with which players 
relate to one another onstage. This com- 
pany is not called the Royal Shake- 
speare for nothing: to the last man, 
woman and prop, it is most royal. #T.E.K. 


Knockabout Noél 


PRIVATE LIVES 
by NOEL COWARD 


It is always dismaying to see a gift- 
ed actor or actress destroy a well-earned 
reputation through arrant self-indul- 
gence. In the past two or three years, 
Britain’s Maggie Smith has embarked 
on this melancholy course, and the 
dispiriting results have been on livid dis- 
play on the stage of Los Angeles’ Ah- 
manson Theater for the past five weeks 
Four years ago on this very stage, in 
The Beaux’ Stratagem, Maggie Smith 
spoke English as if it were the eighth 
wonder of the world. Today, as Aman- 
da in Private Lives, she whines, gibbers 
and snorts with all the grace of an un- 
tutored Eliza Doolittle. 

Nor is that, sad to say, all. She has 
become a compendium of swoops, 
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Luxury wheel covers, Twin-Comfort Lounge Seats shown are optional. 


Lincoln Continental Town Coupé for 1975. 
Redesigned to challenge the other luxury car again. 


Over the past three years in tele- 
vised tests of riding comfort and 
driving ease, owners of the other 
luxury car picked a Continental 
over a model of their own make. 
The 1975 Continentals have been 
redesigned and re-engineered to 


challenge the other luxury car again. 7 


The new look of Continental. 

Take the Town Coupé. With a 
new roofline and rear quarter 
window that make it more glamor- 
ous. And new interiors that make it 
even more luxurious, with soft 
leathers and velours and upholstery 
styles that look as rich as they feel. 


The new driving and braking 
system of Continental. 


Major engineering improve- 
g g ims 





ments were made in the 1975 
Continentals. One major advance 
is a central hydraulic system that 
provides the power for the 
Continental’s new rotary valve 
steering gear which reduces 
steering effort. It also powers our 
new Hydro-Boost braking, a system 
that provides positive braking with 
even pedal pressure, and powers 
Lincoln Continental’s optional 
four-wheel disc brakes 

The switch to Continental. 

Over the last three years, a 
nationwide survey projects that 
over 33,000 drivers of the other 
luxury car have switched to the 
Lincoln Continental and Conti- 
nental Mark IV. 


See the 1975 Continentals. 


Judge any luxury car by our car. 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
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TRE THEATER 


twitches and all sorts of physical man- 
nerisms. Los Angeles must indeed be the 
City of the Angels, for during the show's 
run its citizens poured over $100,000 a 
week into the coffers of this theater and 
got a two-bit performance in return. 
And more illicit box office loot lies 
ahead. The play moves on to Denver, 
Chicago, Boston, Toronto and New 
York. 

Phlegmatic Dumbos. Amanda and 
Elyot (John Standing) are two fiendishly 
theatrical people who wear their ennui 
with ill-concealed hysteria. Having suf- 
fered the raptures and torments of mar- 
riage to each other, they put their hearts 
in a deep freeze. Divorced for several 
years, they are each on second honey- 
moons, having married two dolts from 
dullsville. All Coward plays are divided 
between two sets of people—bright, neu- 
rotic sophisticates and starchy, phleg- 
matic dumbos. Amanda and Elyot and 
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STANDING & SMITH IN PRIVATE LIVES 
Once, the eighth wonder. 


their spouses meet on the adjoining ve- 
randas of a French Riviera hotel, and 
in no time at all Amanda and Elyot are 
making the glottal sounds of love again. 

The first thing that seems to have es- 
caped Director John Gielgud is his cast. 
It may have been too herculean a task to 
tone down Maggie Smith. But Gielgud 
Ought to have elicited something more 
from John Standing than a replica of a 
rubber duck. As for the two who play the 
marital also-rans, Niki Flacks and Re- 
mak Ramsay, they are a tribute to only 
one known art—taxidermy. 

What is even more puzzling is why 
Sir John, a man far from devoid of in- 
tellect, should have totally ignored the 
fact that Private Lives isa romantic com- 
edy and not a knockabout farce to be 
milked for cheap, rowdy laughs. How- 
ever they may strike us 44 years after 
the play was written, Amanda and Elyot 
were meant to be romantic names. The 
One song in the play, Some Day I'll Find 
You, is as seductive as a dizzying per- 
fume. This production exudes merely a 
Sorry stench. =T.EK. 
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According to latest U. S. Government Report. 


Only 10 mg. ‘tar’ with famous Pall Mall flavor 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILD , . “tar” 10 mg.—nicotine, 0.7 mg. 
Best-selling filter king... . “tar” 19 mg.—nicotine, 1.3 mg. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Fall Free-for-All 


For pro football oddsmakers—and 
many bettors—this has been a season 
of cruel and unusual punishment. The 
pain began in September, when such pe- 
rennial powers as Miami, Dallas and 
Washington suffered multiple losses, 
while New England and St. Louis, those 
longtime door mats, tripped everyone in 
sight. Then, midway through the sched- 
ule, just as the experts were beginning 
to believe in the upstarts, the old guard 
reasserted itself, and a new set of mis- 
fits including Houston and Cleveland 
battered the betting line with upsets. By 
last week the N.F.L. was a bookie’s 
nightmare; a platoon of likely and un- 
likely teams battled for play-off berths. 

If the confusion has baffled profes- 
sional bettors, it has been nothing but 
good news for fans. Pro football in re- 
cent seasons had seemed in danger of be- 
coming a Sunday sleeping pill. Method- 
ical defense and field goals in bunches 
had come to dominate the game. In the 
off-season, owners tried to increase ex- 
citement by moving the goal posts back 
10 yds. and making other revisions to re- 
juvenate the offense. The changes have 
succeeded to some extent, but what the 
N.F.L. really needed was some fresh he- 
roes, new contenders and a tight race 
to the Super Bowl instead of Miami's 
usual romp. So far, it has all three. 

Bouncing Back. In the N.F.C. East. 
the Cardinals could easily be renamed 
the Cinderellas. This summer, Second- 
Year Coach Don Coryell told his play- 
ers that they would win ten games—a 
bold prediction considering that the 
team lost nine last season. Yet the play- 
ers believed. Following the example of 
Coryell, who often works so late that he 
sleeps on the gold couch in his office, vet- 
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eran Quarterback Jim Hart has put the 
bomb back in football, throwing seven 
touchdown passes of 40 yds. or more. 
Running Back Terry Metcalf has elud- 
ed tacklers for scoring sprints of 94 and 
75 yds., and the young Cardinal defense 
has held opponents to an average of 16 
points per game. The result: an impres- 
sive 7-2 record going into last weekend. 

If St. Louis falters, the Washington 
Redskins are prepared to pounce, led 
by the aging master of the clutch pass, 
Sonny Jurgensen, 41. Not far behind are 
the Dallas Cowboys, who have bounced 
back from a dismal start with the help 
of powerful running by Fullback Cal- 
vin Hill. Whoever wins in the East will 
probably have the dubious pleasure of 
facing the rugged Minnesota Vikings in 
the playoffs, while the N.F.C.’s wild- 
card team—probably the runner-up in 
the East—will play the Los Angeles 
Rams, directed by gifted black Quar- 
terback Jim Harris. 

In the A.F.C., only the Oakland 
Raiders face an easy path to postseason 
play. After an opening-game loss to the 
Buffalo Bills, the Raiders mowed down 
their next eight opponents with an awe- 
some passing attack led by Quarterback 
Ken Stabler, and a tough, unyielding de- 
fense. Pittsburgh, the Central Division 
favorites, have been just as stubborn on 
defense, but the Steelers’ offense has 
sagged, and they now find themselves 
in a tight battle with the Cincinnati Ben- 
gals. Though all but out of the running, 
the nettlesome Houston Oilers and 
Cleveland Browns both promise to tor- 
ment the leaders in future weeks 

Meanwhile, the Miami Dolphins are 
locked in an unlikely fight in the A FC 
East with the Buffalo Bills and the New 
England Patriots. Heading into a show- 
down game with the Bills last Sunday, 


the Dolphins finally seemed to be re- 
gaining their championship form. Quar- 
terback Bob Griese was passing with au- 
thority after a shaky start, Wide 
Receiver Paul Warfield was back in 
business after missing five games with a 
leg injury, and Miami's brilliant defense 
was once again throttling opposition at- 
tacks. But Miami by no means has free 
passage to New Orleans. 

OJ. Simpson predicted as much last 
season. When Buffalo finished behind 
Miami with a record of 9-5, Simpson an- 
nounced that the Bills would soon be 
Super Bowl material. If that day comes 
this year it will be because the Bills have 
rapidly developed into a well-balanced 
team. Last year Simpson gained 2,003 
yds., and Fullback Jim Braxton ground 
out 494 yds., giving Buffalo the most pro- 
ductive two-man running attack in the 
history of the game. But that was about 
all the attack they had. Not so this sea- 
son. Though Simpson has been running 
at about half last year’s pace, Second- 
Year Quarterback Joe Ferguson has 
picked up the slack by passing the Bills 
to ten touchdowns and hitting on a sol- 
id 55% of his throws. 

The Patriots have also found a new 
versatility. In running up a 6-3 record, 
New England stunned Miami, Los An- 
geles and Minnesota. The Patriots, who 
could do no better than win 20 of their 
last 70 games before this season, now 
have one of the highest-scoring offenses 
in the league. Their running tandem of 
Sam Cunningham and Mack Herron 
leads the N.F.L. in yardage, and no won- 
der. Cunningham, 6 ft. 3 in., rumbles 
through tacklers like a steamroller, and 
“Mini Mack,” 5 ft. 5 in., slithers past 
the defense like a greased pig. 

Low-Key Teacher. The aggressive 
young linemen like John Hannah and 
Leon Gray who open holes for Herron 
and Cunningham also block pass rush- 
ers for Quarterback Jim Plunkett, a 
novel experience for the 1970 Heisman 
Trophy winner from Stanford. Plunkett 
spent his first three years in New Eng- 
land ducking tacklers. He has responded 
to the new security blanket by tossing 
14 touchdown passes. 

The man who gave the Patriots their 
aggressive attack and shrewdly gathered 
their young talent (average age: 24) is 
Head Coach Chuck Fairbanks. Fair- 
banks, 41, joined New England two 
years ago after coaching Oklahoma to 
a 52-15-1 record. He has transformed 
the Patriots with a low-key, work-hard 
approach. “He’s a teacher,” says Kick- 
er John Smith. “He doesn’t bawl and 
shout.” What he does do is organize, 
breaking down the Patriots’ long prac- 
tices into carefully plotted six-minute 
drills. Says Plunkett: “The guys are fired 
up. We want to win, and we're having 
fun doing it.” 

The Cardinals and Bills—and even 
lowly Houston—would undoubtedly 
agree. So too would a lot of fans weary 
of seeing Miami coast toa championship 
every January 
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Sometimes 


hospitals need surgery, too. 


Take your own town for instance. 


It costs about $67,000 to “build” just one hospital bed. It costs a lot 
more to build an open-heart surgery unit. 


You're the one who pays for them—as a taxpayer, a paying patient 
or someone with a health protection plan. 


And you not only pay to build them, but also to support them year 
after year, whether you use them or not. 


This is why, right now, Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans across 
the country are working hard with private and governmental agencies 
tocontrol what is available where. How much it costs. And what it 
should cost. 


And this unique, personal service that more than 80 million 
Americans receive right now can continue to serve the nation 
well under national health insurance. 


The Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans. One national resource 
you can depend on. 


aed Blue Cross 
VW) Blue Shield.. 




















Different Volks 
for different folks. 








While most prices have gone up, up, up, the Beetle’s has stayed the same, same, same: 
only $2825* fully equipped. 


Station Wagon 





Contrary to the headlines, not all mass transportation has gone sky-high. Our station 
wagon holds up to 9 comfortably and still costs as little as it did a year ago. (And that’s a 
lot less than wagons that hold less.) 
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412 Sedan 


Simply can’t do without plush wall to wall carpeting, fuel injection, or an automatic trans- 
mission? Fret not. Our special pricet on the 412 makes these the kind of luxuries you can 


still afford. 


Dasher 





Granted $4,000 is $4,000.* But it’s also a small price to pay for what POPULAR MECHANICS 
calls “*...a perfect combination of styling and engineering.” 





The “Thing” 


The cost of every “Thing” has just gone down from $3150 to $2775." And it seems even 
less expensive when you compare it to the price of a Jeep, Land Rover or Land Cruiser. 


® 


When inflation hits you, folks, you can’t do better than a Volks. 


"Suggested Retail Prices P.O.E., Super Beetle $2825, Dasher 2-dr sedan $3975, 181 “Thing” $2775 (West Coast prices slightly higher for these models). 
| taxes and any other decler delivery charges additional. 


tSpecial End-of-Year savings available at participating dealers. 
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SUPERSHIP 
by NOEL MOSTERT 
332 pages. Knopf. $8.95. 


They that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters, these 
see the works of the Lord and his won- 
ders in the deep. So much for piety afloat 
and a reasonable profit through the ages. 
Trouble is these days, according to Noél 
Mostert, a South African—born shipping 
writer, more than half the business done 
upon great waters is carried in the bel- 





206,000-TON MACTRA AFTER EXPLOSION 
Goodbye to “she” and the ship’s cat. 


lies of a new breed of sea monster that 
threatens not only the wonders of the 
deep but the teeming life of whole 
oceans. The monsters are V.L.C.C.s and 
U.L.c.c.s (for very large and ultra-large 
crude carriers), huge oil tankers that al- 
ready range from 200,000 tons burden 
up toward 500,000 tons. Such ships are 
so long that they have been rammed at 
night by smaller vessels trying to steer 
through the gap between their bow lights 
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and stern lights. They will soon be big- 
ger still, The million-tonner is on the 
way, close to a third of a mile long and 
so deep that Notre Dame, Chartres and 
Reims cathedrals could fit into its tank 
space with only the towers showing 

The average oil-burning landsman, 
shivering over November heating bills, 
may well ask: What’s so wrong with 
that? The energy crisis glooms over us 
all, as does the memory of the 1967 
Arab-Israeli war that led to the closing 
of the canal and the rerouting of ship- 
ping round Africa. From such a perspec- 
tive, the rise of the supertanker looks 
like the kind of triumph of greed and 
technology over circumstance that cus- 
tomarily passes for progress. 

Alas, as Mostert makes clear, greed 
and circumstance have overborn tech- 
nology. The great ships are badly built 





AUTHOR NOEL MOSTERT 


and hard to handle. They are also, it ap- 
pears, crucially overloaded, sloppily 
sailed, sketchily regulated for safety and 
steadily dangerous. The problem is part- 
ly a matter of scale, a dramatic change 
that—as Lemuel Gulliver learned to his 
sorrow—can be catastrophic. Especially 
in congested shipping lanes, the V.L.C.C.s 
are simply too big and too inertia-bound 
to operate safely by current rules of nav- 
igation. (Among other things, Mostert 
urges the establishment of onshore con- 
trol towers like those now handling 
flight patterns around jet airports.) 
Mostly, though, the threat of 
V.L.C.C.s is a byproduct of the high val- 
ue and the potential deadliness of what 
they carry. A company owning a super- 
tanker can make as much as $4 million 
profit on one run from Kuwait to Eu- 
rope. But the ship costs up to $50,000 a 
day to run—including insurance. A typ- 
ical voyage lasts about 75 days, only five 
of which are spent in the stormy waters 


below Capetown. It is easy to see, there- 
fore, why, at the urging of the owners, 
IMCO, a special U.N. maritime agency, 
by 1966 agreed to allow overloading for 
the whole trip well beyond the safety lev- 
els previously established for navigation 
around the Cape. 

Since then, barely noticed by the 
U.S. and European public, which are 
only made aware of disasters nearer 
home like the Torrey Canyon, the big 
tankers have been sinking, burning up, 
running aground, leaking oil because of 
breakdown, and colliding with each oth- 
er at an appalling rate—mostly round 
the Cape. (Among them: World Glory, 
46,000 tons, Wa/ra, 70,000 tons, and 
Texanita, 100,000 tons, which sank, and 
Sevilla, 81,000 tons, Esso Essen, 48,000 
tons, which leaked heavily after dam- 
age below the water line.) Result: a large 
portion of the crude oil deposited in the 
world’s seas each year (estimates range 
as high as 10 million tons) winds up in 
the Southern Ocean, earth’s most fruit- 
ful and fishiest body of water 

Mostert knows and loves the South 
Atlantic the way a fisherman knows his 
favorite stretch of dry-fly water. In mel- 
ancholy detail, he discusses currents that 
spread oil slicks, damage fish and plank- 
ton, and petroleum-filled hulks now on 
the bottom that may take a generation 
to give up their deadly cargo. Though 
oil and shipping companies are natural- 
ly unhappy about the book, their sub- 
stantive complaint is concerned with the 
fact that Mostert’s accident statistics of- 
ten deal with small old tankers as well 
as large new ones: Mostert is a restrained 
man, though, and few people are likely 
to regard Supership as a frenzied excur- 
sion into unnecessary ecological alarm 

Desperate Message. The descrip- 
tion of oil-spill dangers alone would be 
enough to make the book a valuable doc- 
ument in the age of ecological angst and 
the energy crisis. Supership, however, is 
more than a case history or a polemic, 
because Mostert is more than an aroused 
journalist. He is a writer who can sketch 
a scene better than most novelists now 
at large and a man with historic per- 
spective, a precise and convincing sense 
of what sort of contrivances, skills and 
loyalties men need to go on acting with 
good order and in good hope even (or es- 
pecially) in a maze of mechanization 

He frames his desperate messages 
about the great tankers with the story 
of a trip he took round the Cape on 
Ardshiel, a 200,000-ton V.L.C.C. owned 
by Britain's famed P & O lines and run 
with all the care and discipline that he 
says are so lacking in ships that steam 
under flags of convenience. Basil Thom- 
son, the captain of Ardshiel, is not, like 
the captain of the Torrey Canyon, suf- 
fering from extreme fatigue and tuber- 
culosis. He does not, like the “cowboys” 
who frequently are referred to in the 
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Once you come to Almadén, you've come all the way. 
Almadén California Champagnes, Blanc de Blancs, Brut, Extra Dry. 





Almadén Vineyards, Los Gatos and Paicines, California 














Only Continental 
gets you a flight, a chalet, 
a Car, and lifts for $259, 











Continental's exclusive new Rocky 
Mountain ski vacations feature luxury chalet 
studio condominiums a short walk from 
the lifts. They're completely furnished 
with fireplace, linens, cooking gear, 
everything but the skis. 

Our Breckenridge package includes 
round-trip jet Coach airfare with tax, y ray 
and meeting service at Denver Airport. & vz 1 Wi 
Seven nights lodging, seven days skierized nt 


Avis rental car, and three days lift tickets. Plus Remember, one call does it all: 
immediate confirmation of the whole package. just call your travel agent or Continental 
We have larger chalets available with at 686-6500. And start packing! 
one to three bedrooms for two to six people. --—-—-——-——————————— ——— — —— —— 
And similarly-priced packages at Vail, CONTINENTAL AIRLINES SKI-T 


Snowmass/Aspen, Copper Mountain, and 
Steamboat. Of course, you can charge 

the whole thing on Continental's Let Yourself 
Go card. 


PRO. Box 4187, North Hollywood, Calif. 91607 


| want to get in on the ground floor of that ski 
chalet package program. Please tell me more! 
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All prices per person double occupancy, Name — <a s 
with state and local room and car taxes 
additional, as well as Christmas surcharge Address._______. ee 
December 20th through January 4th. City State Zip 
Rental-car gas and mileage extra; driver 
must be 21 or over. Phone__ __—My travel agent is____ 
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CONTINENTAL AIRLINES \> 


The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail. 
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“Magnificent” 


—RIcHARD SCHICKEL, 
N. Y. Times Magazine 





HE FIRST Major comprehensive 

history of silent film is 
evocatively written and splendidly 
illustrated. It presents a critical 
review of American and foreign 
films from 1896 to 1929—from 
the earliest experiments to the 
end of the astonishing era. 


The author, Associate Curator 
of the International Museum of 
Photography at George Eastman 
House, Rochester, N. Y., draws 
freely on contemporary reviews 
and other documents. The 
narrative commentary recon- 
structs the excitement that 
greeted all the landmark silent 
films; the techniques and styles 
of such masters as George 
Méliés, D. W. Griffith, Thomas 
Ince, Mack Sennett, Chaplin, 
Eisenstein and Fritz Lang are 
fully treated 


Here, in short, is ‘the most 
important reference work on the 
silent era.’ — Kevin BROWNLOW 


SPELLBOUND 
IN DARIANESS 


A History of the 
Silent Film 
by GEORGE C. PRATT 


66 b. & w. photos. 560 pp. 
81% x 11 ins. Cloth, $22.50 
Paper, $8.95 
At your bookstore 
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book, plunge through the English Chan- 
nel ignoring rights of way: nor does he 
(as others do) sail his ship without prop- 
er navigational fixes and with the radar 
on the blink. Even so, the strains and 
dangers on Ardshiel are great. 

By the time Mostert has evoked this 
world—as graphically as Conrad pre- 
sents the Sturm und Drang facing the 
captain of the steamer Nan-Shan in Ty- 
phoon—the reader, stuffed with sea lore, 
has been shanghaied aboard a ghostly 
voyage from the demanding past into 
the threatening future. Ardshiel has bi- 
cycles—for exercising on deck—but no 
ship pets. because. Mostert suggests, 
there is no crew continuity. (By contrast, 
the Aquitania, when scrapped in 1950, 
disgorged ship's cats all descended from 
a tabby who went aboard on the maid- 
en voyage in 1914). Mostert mildly 
mourns the fact that nobody refers to a 
V.L.C.C. as “she.” and sadly notes the 
loss of rake and sheer in modern tank- 
ers’ lines 

Such small things may be a less friv- 
olous loss than one is likely to admit. 
Time seems to be running out, though, 
on old-fashioned virtues that Mostert 
does not think sea commerce can do 
without: pride in skill and a sense of 
being personally accountable for wheth- 
er things work properly or not, and if 
not, why. Learning how to foster such 
qualities in the automated future, Mos- 
tert suggests, may prove as crucial to sur- 
vivalas the fight foroil. = Timothy Foote 


Big Mac 


DISCRIMINATIONS 
by DWIGHT MACDONALD 
466 pages. Grossman. $15. 


For going on 40 years now, Dwight 
Macdonald has written to—or at—his 
fellow Americans rather in the style of 
an indignant letter to the Times. The 
things Your Correspondent has to put 
up with! From native gaucheries (“Our 
manners are either bad or nonexistent”) 
to Hollywood movies ("Palm trees don’t 
make Los Angeles an exotic city and op- 
tions on Ulysses don’t make Hollywood 
a sophisticated one”). Then there’s Web- 
sters New International Dictionary 
(third edition), the “One Hundred Great 
Books.” and all translations of the Bi- 
ble except the King James Version. Will 
these insults to a Yaleman’s taste (class 
of 1928) never cease? 

People are out there in the land of 
Midcult, My Not-So-Dear Editor, who 
should be warned against Marshall Mc- 
Luhan (compared to whom “Spengler 
is cautious and Toynbee positively pe- 
dantic’). Buckminster Fuller (whose 
prose reads like Archie the cockroach 
with his capital shift working). And of 
course Tom Wolfe—Parajournalist!” 

who presumed to attack The New 
Yorker. the Golden Arches Macdonald 
calls home. Could a Macdonald enemies 
list be complete without those sparring 
partners Cozzens (James Gould) and 


Cousins (Norman). the author of By 
Love Possessed who was by Macdonald 
savaged and the editor of Saturday Re- 
view/ World? (When Macdonald called 
Cousins’ magazine a “honeypot of ba- 
nality and deep-stuff” for openers, then 
went ad hominem, his wife told him he 
“shouldn't attack Cousins personally.” 
It's a wise wife who knows her husband.) 

Macdonald explains to her and to 
the reader: “I've always specialized in 
negative criticism—literary, political, 


cinematic, cultural—because I’ve found 
so few contemporary products about 
which I could be ‘constructive’ without 
hating myself in the morning.” If Mac- 
donald is disappointed by American cul- 
ture, he is “appalled” by American pol- 





DWIGHT MACDONALD & FRIEND 
The soul of a middle linebacker. 


itics. His “time-tested anarchist princi- 
ples” have made him almost as hard on 
fellow leftists as on Goldwater Repub- 
licans, and perhaps hardest of all on lib- 
erals. Drawing from the back files of 
Politics, the superb litte magazine he 
edited and published (and often prac- 
tically wrote) between 1944 and 1949. 
he offers the definitive gloomy word on 
Wendell Willkie and Henry Wallace 
—targets that may not exactly fascinate 
a post-Watergate reader. But what a de- 
light to watch the Master at work! 

As a writer, Macdonald has the soul 
of a middle linebacker. Crunch! goes the 
hit, opinion foremost like an elbow to 
the head. But the art of Macdonald lies 
in the way he wraps up a victim after 
he has wobbled him. (1), (2), (3), (a), (b), 
(c)—he smothers his foe with Q.E.D. ex- 
ercises in logic and item upon item of 
proof. As he closes in for the kill, Mac- 
donald may mimic the cries of the 
wounded. He offers spot-on parodies of 
Norman Mailer. Wolfe and circa 1938 
TIME— "celebrated last month by potent 
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Imported Irish Mist” Liqueur. 80 proof. ©1974 Heublein, Inc., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 
Antique jeweled bee. James Robinson, Inc., N.Y. 















HEATHER HONEY. 7 
A BEAUTIFUL IDEA FOR A LIQUEUR. 

For over 700 years we've been taking the sweetest, most natural 
tallaleKelau-7-latak-lalement-ldinvenlaoy-leae)#-Bilet-aliel0(=\0 am laslelola cvomletae Vicion 

We use just a touch of pure heather honey. So it doesn't sweeten, 
it mellows Irish Mist's deep rich taste. Discover what a beautiful idea it is. 








One beautiful 
smoking experience. 


' __ Ifyou'venever 
- — hadone, have an 
A&C Panetela. 


Uniquely blended from imported and domestic 

tobaccos to give you real flavor in a great shape, 
A&C Panetela—in either light or dark wrapper 

—is one beautiful smoking experience. 


AntonioY Cleopatra. 
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Newsmagazine TIME, its fifleenth birth- 
day.” If the subject is still twitching, he 
finishes him off with a footnote 

What do Macdonald's windmills 
have in common as the tilter sees them? 
Humbug. Cant. The special form of dis- 
honesty that betrays itself as lack of 
style. Irving Howe once complained that 
if Jesus were to deliver the Sermon on 
the Mount tomorrow, “Dwight Macdon- 
ald would write that while “Mr. Christ 
makes some telling points’ they suffer 
from syntactical confusion and ‘a wool- 
ly, pretentious style.’ ” Macdonald's an- 
swer: “Were the Sermon woolly,” that 
would be “my reaction, and I should be 
right, since in that case the Sermon 
would not be the great moral message 
it is but a botch, and not only in style.” 

What makes Macdonald original, 
perhaps irreplaceable as a pan-critic (in 
both senses of “pan”) is in fact a latent 
romanticism. More than his victims can 
appreciate, he is a genial curmudgeon, 
teetering on the very edge of hope. He 
growls partly to keep from being played 
for a sucker. Macdonald might even be 
called an American Bernard Shaw, if 
Shaw had written only prefaces or if 
Macdonald had written plays. Besides, 
that is to say, these marvelous little one- 
act monologues. featuring the persona 
he made of himself. = Melvin Maddocks 


Cash and Curry 


IN THEIR WISDOM 
by C.P. SNOW 
345 pages. Scribners. $7.95. 


C.P. Snow continues to operate as 
the self-assigned recording secretary of 
the last gentleman's club on earth. There 
he sits, at 69, in his cracking leather 
chair in the corner, this son of a shoe- 
factory clerk from Leicester, watching 
the Old Parties of British aristocracy 
come and go, fretting over the State of 
the World, then settling down to a civ- 
ilized meal as if it were their last: “De- 
canters on tables, lights beaming off cut- 
lery and peach-fed cheeks.” 

Past privilege, present crisis: here is 
the theme of Jn Their Wisdom. The 
dwindling heritage of the British Em- 
pire seems to be symbolized by the leg- 
acy of £400,000 (more or less), per- 
versely left by a crotchety octogenarian 
to the ne’er-do-well son of his nurse-sec- 
retary-companion Julian Underwood 
The dead man’s daughter, Jenny Ra- 
stall, contests the will. Like a La Ronde 
involving money instead of sex, Snow's 
plot circles in an ever widening spiral 
until the whole of "70s English society 
seems ensnarled in the litigation 

The obvious comparison is Bleak 
House, which so sharply used law courts 
as a metaphor for 19th century England 
But Snow is closer to Trollope (whose bi- 
ography he is now writing) than to Dick- 
ens. For he is finally interested in show- 
ing how the system works, rather than 
in asking why or making a fuss about 

174 footnotes in 466 pages, to be specific 
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Climbeon up. And Ski the Sky. The 
powder's dynamité/ And the run8icome 
small, medium and large. 

The Sky's got super saloons. And 


nifty, little shops. And'condos. And hostels. 


And a certified ski school, too. Truth is, 
we've got everything they've got down in 
the mountains. Even some things they 
don't have. Like a brand new, 204 room 
Lodge. And a Guest Ranch. And lots of 
penny-pinching package tours. And 35 


fantastic miles of cross‘¢ountry trails, 

But listen. The real difference at 
Big Sky is what we don’t have. Crowds. 
So we don’t have traffic jams. Or scramble 
formations before breakfast. 

The Sky is just 43 miles from 
Bozeman airport. And that makes it just 
half a day from anywhere in the country 
So come on up. Call 800/548-4486 toll 
free. Or send us the little coupon. And 
Ski Big Sky 


r 


I've been to ground school 
me how to Ski the Sky < 


Mail to: Bo 
Watch for the 


& 


Big 


x | Big Sky, Montana 59716 BIG SKY 
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Now tell 
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Sky/Hart Ski film! 
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The Christmas gift that 
helps build strong minds 25ways. 


TIME...food for thought 
delivered fresh weekly. 
Quite a mind-building 

Christmas gift for 
someone you know. 

25 separate departments 
ranging from science to 
sports...education to 
environment...behavior to 
business...that’s TIME’s 
superb multi-course menu of 
information, excitement and 
sheer reading pleasure. 

The tab? Just $10 for each 
one-year gift of TIME you serve 
up*(TIME is regularly $18 a year.) 
And no bill until after New Year's. 
All you have to do is fill in the 
attached order card and drop it in 

the mail. Or phone, toll-free, 800-621-8200 

(In Illinois, call 800-972-8302). 

We'll send you handsome 

gift cards to announce each subscription 
and follow up with the piéce de résistance 
...TIME’s weekly banquet for the brain. 

*$12 for gift subscriptions sent to Canada, 
$15 anywhere else in the world outside the U.S. 
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St Donat Village. Quebec, site of High Country (Phase 2) 


In the heart of Quebec's world-famous Laurentian 
Playground and less than two hours’ drive from 
Montreal, Canada's largest and most exciting city, 
there's a wilderness paradise for those who trea- 
Sure and seek the life of the free. We call it High 
Country ! 


High Country is a magnificent tract of un- 
spoiled, undeveloped natural beauty that embraces 
mountains and forest, lakes and streams... and 
now you can make a part of it your very own! 


It’s true, if you would share the blessings of 
fresh, clear, clean, unpolluted waters and spark- 
ling, invigorating pure air, then come to High 
Country where real living can be yours at unbe- 
lievably low cost... and that’s a fact! 


Just think, you can have your own 5-acre 
(minimum purchase) wilderness retreat for only 
three-and-one-half (3%2) cents per square foot! 
And besides, you're completely protected by an 
iron-clad six (6) month, money-back guarantee ! 
Low, down payments and income-adjusted credit 
terms make it possible for everyone to own a little 
kingdom of his own in Canada’s finest vacation land. 








But there’s much more that you will want to 
know, of course, and there’s much more we want 
to tell you, so take the first, easy step to your own 
HIGH COUNTRY wilderness wonderland, fill-in the 
attached coupon, drop it into an envelope and 
mail it today to: 


HIGH COUNTRY (Phase 2) Quebec Land Holdings 
Corporation, suite 1026, 1010 St. Catherine 
Street, W., Montreal, Que. 


HIGH COUNTRY (Phase 2) 


Quebec Land Holdings Corporation, 
1010 St. Catherine Street, West, Suite 1026 
Montreal, Quebec. H3B 3R8 
Canada 
(Please print) 


Name 





Address 





City. State 


Zip_t__+_ Telephone Res. : 
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We dry harder. 
Dry Boissiere. 


dry martini. So a Gilboissiere 


martini has to be a great dry martini 
Dry it... you'll like it 








Love object. 


The Fannie Farmer Cookbook is not intended to be 
displayed on a coffee-table, or read for pleasure — 
though its prose can often be mouthwatering. It is 

a cookbook designed to be useful —and to be used— 
again and again and again. Until you 

need a new copy. 


Fannie Farmer—the only cookbook many people 
will ever need—or want. 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
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it. His wariness makes for low-level 
emotions. What Critic V.S. Pritchett 
said of Trollope could be said of Snow: 
“Reading him is like walking down end- 
less corridors of carpet.” 

The outcome of Jenny Rastall’s suit 
merely confirms what Snow readers 
were told a dozen novels ago: power and 
justice are two different things. Despite 
his cool eye, Snow cannot really be hard 
on those who are, after all, his fellow 
clubmen. An overachiever—physicist 
and parliamentary secretary as well as 
prolific novelist—Lord Snow cracked 
the Establishment at about the time the 
Establishment cracked. More softy than 
satirist, the clerk’s son makes a case for 
the not-so-happy few even as he chron- 
icles their ineptitude, their folly in a 
world they never made. These are men, 
Snow seems to say, curiously out of 
touch, not only with their times but with 
their wives and their children and final- 
ly with themselves. Yet as he records 
the petrician drone of the House of 
Lords or the fatuousness of a garden par- 
ty (with electric heaters), Snow notes 
other factors too: “Endurance, good 
sense, realism, a kind of courage.” 

Like the characters of In Their Wis- 
dom, circling their pot of gold, Snow still 
twitches with what he calls the “tic of 
hope.” He concludes with a phrase that 
a dozen years ago would have brought 
cries of “Banal old fogy!”’ from all the 
Angry Young Men. “The worst doesn’t 
always happen,” he writes. Today, in a 
world that will settle for less, the words 
mean more—even ring with a certain 
Colonel Blimp gallantry. How Snow 
readers have changed! How Snow has 
stayed the same! = Melvin Maddocks 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 

1—Centennial, Michener (1 last 
week) 

2—The Seven-PerCent Solution, 
Meyer (3) 

3—The Pirate, Robbins (2) 

4—Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy, 
le Carré (4) 

5—Something Happened, Heller (5) 

6—The Dogs of War, Forsyth (6) 

7—Jaws, Benchley (7) 

8—The War Between the Tates, 
Lurie (9) 

9—The Rhinemann Exchange, 
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THERE IS ONE 
CANADIAN AIRLINE 
YOU SHOULD 








baad 
It's called CP Air Or you can come with us from Toronto 
Canadian Pacific Air to Vancouver, then off to the South Pacific 
But don't let the name fool you We offer non-stop flights from 
Our beautiful orange jets not only fly San Francisco to Vancouver too 
between most major Canadian And from Vancouver we can also take 
cities, we fly beyond you to Amsterdam, the gateway 


to Northern Europe 

Besides all this, we have 
some of the most experienced 
airline personnel in the world 

Along with beautiful 
in-flight service that's earned 
us quite a reputation. In both 
economy and first class 


To the Orient, South Pacific, 
South America, Mexico and Europe 

Take the Orient. We're the 
only airline that offers 747 service 
from Vancouver to Tokyo. Non-stop 

We also fly non-stop 747's 
between Toronto and Vancouver 
Which means you can enjoy same plane 





service from Eastern Canada all the way Ask your travel agent about CP Air 
to the Orient The one Canadian airline you should 
remember 





Beautiful Orange Jets Serving 5 Continents. CP Air i* 
Canada Pacific 








Colex ESR-50 
Engineer's Electronic 
Slide Rule 


36 functions including roots, 
powers, log, trig, inverse trig, 
full memory, memory and reg- 
ister exchange, 1/x, X-Y, X’, 
change sign. Complete with 
batteries, case, AC adaptor. 


You're looking at the lowest-priced scientific calculator you can 
buy. The Colex ESR-30 gives you 6 scientific functions—sine, co- 
sine, tangent, pi, square root, and degrees and radians—as well as 
the 4 arithmetic functions. Its closest rival is priced within 5¢ of $100. 
The ESR-30, like all Colex calculators, delivers more functions per 
dollar than anything in its price range. 


Colex ESR-30 10 function Electronic Slide Rule $59.95 A/c adaptor 


Pee Eee errr Trt To 
International /(COLE xX 


| 
1229 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 60607 - 
Phone (312) 733-1200 

Adi U 
Telex 25-6627 vision of DO® & 
Please send more facts about your models. itd 
Enclosed is my check for $__ . Please send model(s) checked a 


0 Colex ESR-30 Electronic Slide Rule @ $59.95 ea. 





© Colex ESR-50 Engineer's Slide Rule @ $109.95 ea. 





© Colex 1216-P 12 digit Printing Calculator @ $299.95 ea Colex 1216-P 
a 12 digit Printing Calculator 
NAME/COMPANY - 
7 ————— oa Seiko print-out unit, add-on %, 
ADDRESS fel floating in/fixed out decimal, 
round off, add mode, reverse 
CITY STATE zip 


key, full memory, sub-total, 3 


SR RE REE RRR 3 


Select dealer franchises available. 









Question 


How Dol 
Sponsor 
A Child? 


Answer 
Here's What You Do: 


« Fill out your name and address on the coupon. 

¢ Indicate your preference of boy or girl, and country, or: 

« Check the box marked “Choose any child who needs my help.” 
« Enclose your first monthly check. 


And here are answers to some 
other questions you may have: 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child ? 

A. Only $15 per month, tax deductible. 

Q. Will I receive a photograph of the child ? 

A. Yes, along with information about the child, and a descrip- 
tion of the Home or Project where the child receives assistance. 
Q. How long before I learn about the child? 

A. About two weeks. 

Q. May I write to the child ? 

A. Yes. You will receive the child’s original letter and an 
English translation, direct from the Home or Project. (Staff 
workers help children unable to write.) 

Q. Why does CCF use a sponsorship plan ? 

A. To provide children with long-term, person-to-person re- 
lationships. 

Q. What does the child receive because of my sponsorship ? 
A. This depends on the Project. You will receive detailed 
information. In general, CCF aid supplements other resources 
to help provide clothing, shelter, health care, spiritual guid- 
ance, education, school supplies, food—and love. 

Q. May I send an extra gift? 

_ A. Yes, if you wish to send $5 or $10 for a Christmas or birth- 
day present, the entire amount is forwarded, and the money is 
used according to your instructions, You will receive a “thank 
_ you” letter from the child. 

Q. How often will the child write me? 

A, This depends on how often you write. Children are not 
natural born letter writers! So it is up to the sponsor to 
initiate. Instructions how to correspond with the child will be 
Sent to you. 





A. Yes, church classes, office workers, civic clubs, schools and 
other groups sponsor children. 
Q. Is a financial statement available ? 
A. Yes, upon your request and we will be glad to answer any 
questions about how your gifts are used. 
_ Q. What types of Projects does CCF assist ? 
_ A. Children’s Homes and Family Helper Projects, plus homes 
for the blind, homes for abandoned babies, day care nurseries, 
_ Yocational training centers, and many other types of projects. 
Q. Who supervises the work overseas ? 
A. Regional offices are staffed with nationals and Americans, 
nd all personnel must meet professional standards—plus have 
& deep love for children. 


‘ Q. May groups sponsor a child ? 
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Q. Is CCF independent ? 

A. Yes, working closely with missionaries, welfare agencies, 

and foreign governments, helping youngsters regardless of 

race or creed. 

Q. Is CCF registered with any government or child welfare 

agency ? 

A. Yes, with the U.S. State Department’s Advisory Com- 

mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, (No. 080), and is a member 

of the International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. 
Won’t you sponsor a child ? Thanks so much! Sponsors are 

needed right now for children in Brazil, India, Guatemala and 


Indonesia. 
Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. PD 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
I wish to sponsor a ["] boy [(] girl in 





a ae 
() Choose any child who needs my help. I will pay $15 a 
month. I enclose first payment of $ . Send me child's 
name, story, address and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to give $ 

(_} Please send me more information. 

Name 
Address. 
City 
State. Zip. 


Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7 
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“1 think we should have called Castle” 


A call to Castle could be your best 
way of staying above water when 
finding the right metal is a problem. 
Because it’s our business to find 
the metal that’s best for your job. 
The right answers if you make things 
with plate, bar, sheet and coil, struc- 
tural and tubing in carbon and alloy 
steels, high nickel and copper-based 
alloys, stainless and aluminum. 
The answer could be just the 
metal you need. Or an alternative 
product our experts can recommend 
to save you time, money, and energy. 


Our pre-processing services can 
help, too. We cut, shape or otherwise 
get metal ready for your production. 
And well begun is half done! 

We know supply sources that pro- 
vide us with a highly diverse inven- 
tory. That means we can often help 
you meet a special need by helping 
to divert in-process tonnage to you. 

See the response you get when 
you run into metal problems. The 
severe kind that threatens to sink 
promising new projects. And you'll 
be glad you called Castle. 


Look under ‘Steel Distributors” 
or “Aluminum Distributors” in your 
Yellow Pages. Or write: Castle 
Metals, A. M. Castle & Co., 3400 
Wolf Rd., Franklin Park, Ill. 60131. 


— 


The one call to make if you make it with metal. 


A. M. CASTLE & CO.: BALTIMORE ¢ CHICAGO e CLEVELAND e FRESNO ¢ GALION ¢ KANSAS CITY ¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ MILWAUKEE e SAN DIEGO 
SAN FRANCISCO e TULSA ¢ PHOENIX e ROCKFORD e SACRAMENTO ¢ SALT LAKE CITY ¢ WICHITA # POCATELLO 
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A case in point, Garvey Cream. 
(eTola Agro! Re laWiavet(-relle)Ailoat elie me lie! 
a delightfully unvarying smoothness; two 
qualities that have made it a favorite with 
European connoisseurs since 1780. 
Now you can purchase it in America. 
Aol AY -Melli-role\Me(-\(-\ele\-o Meh oln( Sof 
fine creams, Garvey will be an unexpected 
sure. Anytime. If you have the opportunity fo 
it, spend the money. 


woe Cream 


the taste, 
just the 
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Switzerland is 
where Europe goes 
for the winter. 


They've been coming 
year after year. For more 
than a century now. To 
discover the sophisticated 
pleasures of over 120 
snow-filled resorts 
nestled gently into the 
Alps. Partly to get away 
from all those things 
people want to get away 
from. But mostly to find 
something. Snow of 


Swissair = Swiss National Tourist Office 


course. Miles of powder 
filled trails. But also 
towns without cars. 200 
year old chalets. And 
nights filled with life 
Switzerland always has 
been, and still is, the Alps 
A short ride from Zurich 
or Geneva can put you 
atop a 12,000 foot peak 
Ready to ski down toa 
village whose delights 


only seem to improve 
with age 

So if you want to see 
Europe this winter come 
to Switzerland. Because 
once again the Europe 
you want to see is there 

For more information 
write for our package 

Ski Switzerland,” at 

608 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10020 
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LIBRARY OF AUSTRALIA 


DINGO IN SEARCH OF PREY 





The Hated Wild Dog 


Dingo is a dirty word in the Aus- 
tralian vocabulary. As an adjective, it 
connotes extreme cowardice. As a noun, 
it refers to a species of wild dog, usually 
yellow and about the size of a German 
shepherd, whose bite is worse than its 
bark.* In the 19th century, before any 
Organized attempts to eradicate the din- 
goes, they killed about 500,000 sheep a 
year, making them Australia’s public 
enemy No. |. As late as the 1920s, Anat- 

Pomist Frederic Wood-Jones expressed 
‘the national attitude toward the killers. 
) To say anything in favor of the hated 
‘wild dog is treason in Australia.” 

Despite that hatred, some brave 

/Australians are now coming to the de- 
fense of the wild dog. “The dingo is a 
"Magnificent animal,” says Film Maker 
“Lionel Hudson, who praises it for its in- 
“telligence and highly developed senses 
of sight, smell and hearing. Hudson ad- 
)¥ocates domesticating the dingo and 
) putting it to useful work—tracking down 
‘lost people and criminals or sniffing out 
)drugs in baggage. In Victoria, a group 
Nis seeking government permission to 
‘breed and show the species. 
Pyrrhic Victory. Most other Aus- 
tralians still detest the dingo. They have 
Spent about $330 million since the turn 
Of the century to eradicate the animal. 
They hunt the wild dogs from planes, 
bait sheep carcasses with poison, pay a 
bounty of as much as $13 per dingo 
Scalp. They have even built—and main- 
tain—a 5,402-mile-long wire-mesh 


) fence that zigzags across most of the is- 


land continent, protecting the nation’s 


¥ 148 million sheep from the predatory 


dingo. Even so, says Brian Neill. super- 
Wisor of the New South Wales Wild Dog 
Destruction Board, “you can't relax. If 
dingo gets through the fence it can 
il] 50 sheep in a night.” 

Australia’s war against the dingo has 
rply reduced sheep losses—and the 


Hy 


¢. 
‘In fact, the dinge cannot bark 
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population of the wild dog. But further 
gains may well be a Pyrrhic victory. A 
still incomplete, decade-long govern- 
ment study has already concluded that 
the dingo preys heavily on rabbits, wal- 
labies and other grass-eating animals. 
If the dingo-becomes extinct, the her- 
bivores will proliferate and compete 
more vigorously with Australia’s sheep 
for pasturage. The result would be a far 
more serious threat to the sheep than is 
now posed by the dingoes themselves. 
Indeed, viewed with an ecologist’s eye, 
the much maligned dingo seems to be 
one of the sheep’s better friends. 


Chlorination Threat? 


The more that scientists learn about 
man-made chemicals in the environ- 
ment, the greater the dangers to public 
health seem to be. Indeed most special- 
ists in the new field of environmental 
disease believe that 85% of all cancers 
are caused by exposure to substances in 
the air or water. These include every- 
thing from compounds in tobacco and 
automotive fumes to asbestos, vinyl 
chloride, the pesticide dieldrin, carbon 
tetrachloride and chloroform. 

Now there is a new threat. Para- 
doxically, it involves chlorination, the 
process that most U.S. towns and cities 
use to kill the disease-carrying bacteria 
in ordinary drinking water. When wa- 
ter from a polluted source, like Lake Erie 
or the Mississippi River, enters a treat- 
ment plant, the chlorine apparently in- 
teracts with industrial and agricultural 
wastes to produce chemical compounds 
that have been shown to cause cancer 
in laboratory animals. 

Concern arose last year when the 
Environmental Protection Agency's 
Cincinnati laboratory found that the lev- 
els of some hazardous chemicals in pol- 
luted water—most notably carbon tet- 
rachloride and chloroform—increased 
when passed through municipal water- 
treatment plants 

Why? The EPA found in later tests 


that New Orleans’ drinking water, 
which comes from the Mississippi Riv- 
er, contained minute traces of 66 organ- 
ic chemicals, some of them known car- 
cinogens. (In New Orleans last week, 
there was a rush on bottled water, and 
city officials announced that they would 
investigate the water supply further.) 
Actually, the link between chlorination 
and the formation of these chemicals 
was confirmed abroad. J.J. Rook, a 
Dutch scientist, added chlorine to con- 
taminated river water and to relatively 
pure lake water. The concentration of 
carbon tetrachloride and chloroform 
rose sharply in the polluted water, but 
not in the sample from the lake. 

Meantime, the Environmental De- 
fense Fund, a public interest group of sci- 
entists and lawyers, was approaching 
the problem from a different angle. A re- 
search team compared statistics on the 
mortality rate of cancers of the urinary 
organs and gastrointestinal tract in 64 
Louisiana parishes (counties). The study 
showed a “significant relationship” be- 
tween the use of drinking water from the 
Mississippi and cancer deaths. The re- 
port also noted that dangerous chemi- 
cals had been identified in municipal 
drinking-water supplies in West Virgin- 
ia, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska and 
Washington, D.C. 

More Study. The EPA quickly re- 
sponded by ordering a two-part nation- 
wide study of drinking-water supplies. 
The first phase will determine the con- 
centration and potential effects of the 
various chemicals in US. drinking- 
water systems. After that, the possible 
sources of pollutants—mainly industrial 
discharges and agricultural runoffs 
—will be investigated, along with ways 
to eliminate them either at their source 
or in water-treatment plants. 

This week the US. House of Rep- 
resentalives will consider a bill to set 
Strict Minimum national standards for 
drinking water. A new item certain to 
be on the agenda for discussion: the pos- 
sible hazards of chlorination 
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A true economy car 
should have an economical 
purchase price and offer 
you economy of 
operation. 

Depending on the 
model and equipment you 
choose, our 1975 Vega 
offers both. 

1975 Manufacturers’ 
Suggested Retail Prices for 
American-built four- 
cylinder economy cars 
show that, at $2799*, the 
1975 Notchback Coupe 


This September, the 
Environmental Protection 
Agency released its 
findings on the gasoline 
mileage of most 1975 cars. 

According to the 
EPA findings, the 1975 
Vega achieved 29 miles 
per gallon in the 
dynamometer highway 
driving test, and 22 miles 
per gallon in the city 
driving test. 

The engine that 
achieved those figures is 
the Vega 140-2 four- 
cylinder. It’s included 


a 


VEGA NO TCHBA B CK. 





LOWEST-PRICED 4-CYLINDER 


CAR BUILT IN U.S.A. 


shown above is $120 less 
than its nearest competitor. 

But don’t get the idea 
that owning the lowest- 
priced 4-cylinder car built 
in America means having 
to do without an 


impressive list of 
standard equipment. 

Vega Notchback 
Coupe standard 
equipment includes front 
disc brakes, a High 


Energy Ignition system, 


cut-pile carpeting, front 
bucket seats and room 
for four. 


*Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price, 
including dealer new vehicle preparation 
charge. Destination charges, optional 
equipment, state ot local taxes are 


additional. 


VEGA. BEST OVERALL EPA GAS 
MILEAGE OF ANY 4-CYLINDER 


CAR BUILT IN U.S.A. 


economy car built in 
America. Or you can get 
the car that got the best 
overall EPA gas mileage 
figure of any 4-cylinder 
car built in America. 

In either case, you 


get a 1975 Vega. 


when you order the Vega 
GT equipment, or avail- 
able for an additional $50 
on other Vega models. 
The choice is up to 
you. You can get the 
lowest-priced 4-cylinder 








See what it’s like to 
drive a winner. Vega. 
Now at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s. 











There’s no Canadian ‘more Canadian 
than Lord Calvert Canadian. 





CANADIAN | fig 
10 
Like the Snowy Owl, Lord Calvert is native } R D 2 


to the vast regions of Canada: from lofty 
mountain ranges to quiet valleys 

In our six distilleries in Gimli, Ville La Salle, 
Nailalelestiel¥ige Mm | scl cid (elem sicrel0] o)cems are] 

New Westminster, we combine all our great 
Canadian whiskies in this one...supple, 
smooth 100% Canadian. Lord Calvert 
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Come to where the flavor i iS! Sine 
| Come to Marlboro Country es 






ES Red or Longhorn 100’s- 4 —— 
ey “you deta fat to Uke SOS nas 


Warning: The 
That Cigarette Smokin 


